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(DD§1ro3 gjGnjooS 63ojajos ojjanj«5)cft>s3Ba3 gD063i33<m <aoejiaosm. 

Q0Oje6TOTOm1cfed3^«»1a>a3 GaJOfiJJO CrUOaOlfln^o GnJOS)£J (.@2)0 S2CDla_jlc9S)JCTD 

acmocrBifflIceajcmj. GTrararOTrararoflraS 6Tmsgr3g2o (.eialjylcajcmj. a^onooroS 6D63 bsxt> 
650J aJJCrOB5)cfti£)KJTt5)c9S)JOl^|2gg COT^<BaOj^m<ag1(^(T)1rm njejGajOS’JO 6KD63B6)g 
ojlas)1ffl1<yi^|8j) ai51a\)1<Tj1cTty&,(/3 gostarcrito snsqjjraBgocntojaroj. ng)ar)ora3 ora) 
(3T3iJSo9fflo (3T3(R5) 0D£J(5)£|J a®OTO 6T5)63B(/3c9ffl rdlcmls G(OTOarfl«Jr3)JS63Bl. CUilcnfl 
oJIcojcfegjes cgT3cn»j,(Death of discipline)s)K5Tt5)c9S)jo1jy cno<x»i«nl jxj(.cft>oj(3(OT®l 
croailajocfe ajaStij a^scno ao^Q^sjraraflcH)®) acncrolejjsTieocianrajamj. (sracrvo 
woasm 6 ds6313g3- a®rm aJ2cru(3)oft>cm®1(Bej<flS) 6 kd63bo 3 r^carancs^jajomra) eosm 
s)cns)OQ)06)c9SKH)06rn. sop) (.aoiararsflcDj ffijeonooslcajocofl fflejaDogcarsflcaS crogslcu 
120 CD) iiflej nJ2cruo)ca)ai085)^cfticft>a3 6TS)63Bgj£)S ffljarflejjsre. ao^fflooflcsS ajojcmra) 
oaj\cBa3 n^cuiloj 0 ^®)®) toja^nfaDO^sjOTroflcn) cOiPionflxScrao ao(3c£avl(r^} aocn 
ssrrwo a®oD c&,^«5)lcn>jo nilcm°ls s>c&>.sl. ooocsmonDaS o^cuflgj as bo§ 

oJO(D«3Bgjl206rn. 

gra ojjcro®)<ft.Kjrt5)l0ci3 caracuaroocr)'^ej§ (cuajRScjrmcno cnsceffljaD cfeoejcjrrooarn 

2)£JOQ>Ogl 6)OOJr^6m1cft(BejO<a(aT3)lfD CrOJojallLjlajXDOCD) a®o.ag)mj.a®(TU 
oJ06miu^a8 algo® cm^cfeanjmlcfefflooQil cnocrn aj1§jGoJOG9^aT>«5 s >. njral(«5)cft>o®aDO 
oq)1(dIoc 9S) cn51cn1ia®)1(Bejc9e)jo raoo9d(storars)1csejc06);}o aroocrocftiora ^jraltKnrarsflcsejtflojo 
raraegnno 1200 I 12100 I arusrajal^ij. sraj 6Tii(rolra3 cacoiojarxinj eruooej a®gjnj2)0CQ)l 
fflJODJ nJ06TTU)^CD CU)1(TtflnJI<T)3<&>(/3 fflOOJOTKm. BD(S2ie% CSO^o, i6W0nl2lad/ 
acnoenS ceruomslcnio rare®) graoaDffllceojcmj. gra rdjaro®>G&>o 6 t®>63bo3 ojosttud^od 
croia^njlcefljaDj. 

(Bcfefflgcjirolc^ODlanDjQcftioane @1anD(S2)6uejc&>g1ro3 axsajrfldsnr)aJocn63Ba3 cos 
(5r3)jcrnaj0j6)s cara@1i2js)jlcft>06maiO6rn gra ajjaT5®)c&>®®)l®3 6W)63 bo 3 cnm&jojl 
aj«n. aejcniograroflejjo gjoagloadlejjo (araciKDJjos ojfflmjojraajlojcSrarmcnOTTOTlejjo 
cfejsl aroossocmaocfejcTD ojjoflm) 63®a®)®°)<&ado g)«»l6XT§ rareslcmoocncruieoaj 
fflosno. croocroc9«)OffloJOcr)6gBo3 n® 0 D 2ioot>| 1 <&>cb)1®3 aejcojograroflraS 6nnmj aDSceajern 
£iilej oJociD63Begos ®racnj@oajo njjejcSrartnjeoruoaScmwoaD ®®<T\)(3JuoaOTlc&, 
crojcftfldfflOT) ojjej^cmroocmroanjo ajl(jujocroc&,2)ocD) u)(82)63B6>g ®)1ra1jyoloQ)o®r5)®)j 
120 CD) oJoroLcraffl6m3g1ra3m1<TD oj'PlrJlfflloQjocnjo gra ojjcruancftio (.craffllcsajomjsne. 
^a^c3cuilarv)1<Tjlcr)dl o^aDraflea? raradSino njejrajo cDralcSffljcmsnjeoJOsej cuilcnil 
ajIaojcajQg KJ)cft>(3<fl6)2ca> o^amanej. aol^j, ®i3®>®)j aju1ar\)1nj1ar>jc&>g1®3 
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cnloDjOtaosni agj o^1ai)1ojlanjcft>g1ff)ej a^gajjo cru2k&>0£jlca>(20<i» oocuefiroocril 
c&>u)0(aa>6)g (3rag1i2j6uTcft>ffl1o96)jcft> a®ano(roosm. sot) ail cu coral ojo 6TT) Gc&og 
csrroleej ‘a\)ocnjca)0C3’63Bff)gc9e)jo1j2j gra ojj<ru(0)cfto coecmos cruoojQlceooaS 
l.croi2lc9S)jcmKn. 

cmBam<36)6)aje6Tmo(T)1ca2io(H) o_iocn63Ba3 croiaoaDralceojcBaiioaS (araojoco) 
cftiej, cruoaDltro^o, aroocroc&)0(Do raa)aD m§1ra3 (0>(3o(3>1ffllc96>jaT) aoj ralcrol a®ouil 
gl63Blcs3 cro/la.ra'l.ajlg'lei. oruoanlcro^rijraaocn) sraj eocir;c&>(3)jo (oracjroxao (oflralajj 
c&>g1(o3 fflj963Blcn1euc9S)jcTT)j6TTe. (.oJsrucru)63Bc/3 <ru(Dca(D^(0T0>la)0(nfl raracu 6 )6><& 
cftiOffljjo onjcr»arnra1c9S)jcTD ailo£icn>63Bgj6)s <aoejomjCcfei2iK5Ttrnejosm ailaD^crul 
ijlalceajoDaj). 

sDcro>^cn>l6>£j cro(3ajcft.ejocraoej<a)g1ejjo rar3c9S)0Gi2ncft>g1ejjo Gc&>ogsxOT® 
csonaceacru 6)^jQd>(0) ODScSffljcm oJOCD63T3o 3 ojal^co^ajsjKsrotjca) a®™ ejcMd^ 
aocffilffljarDj ffljarnejjsTTeocnnffljonDcro. egam (3T3c96)03i2l<&>(3>£j(orofl(o3 cns<fl6)jaD 

oJJKnlCQ) oJOCDSSBgJO (3T30J gnJCSCIKOCOlcSOjaT) (Dl^laJflJUHrflcftgJO ag)$’J(3T3yjca>0(3 
<es) J- aJ i8J 0 (ojeocuejcffio cro^n^lceojar) mejoc»og1cs6moa)S3TBeg fflogla-isTTncffij 
offlcrn CnJ(m°l<aadlc9aoo. a®oft>«j)Ocni 2 iO(r» 63®j fflT(0)1a30(Tuc<®t)Gr3D(ofl HE'D (n-ismaru) 
saBegooDjo ajjejcScmrojcmlei. aoe©o ailoadCDJOjjo njjsnlcn) trojocrujcftioS raraoj 
eaaoad1(yiijj®a)06n30srn sgoitos (pjoij(3(3ro)1c86)j(TT>(3). gra rujcruant&rarmleej 
oj«5)1cnoej l.oJSTlKTU)63BgJo (323(0)1(1)002)1 (.«32il<flS)jar)J6n§. 

g)ao>^a8 crui22i.f3eai6uejtia)lra3, njraliKnajjo 6maru)6)a : |§ so^aicftigjo nJ8o>j6)aj 

c9S)S)n_|§85)loCDc9S)JOlnJJ CD S OD J OJ OD aJOOD6m3gJ6)S (O^Sd^CBJOerT) 6)oad£l1 
egsosmlcQjjos (aJ6niau>o. eo&>rag(3ron6>ej cnilolcDjaS t^1<TU(0)par)lc&>g;}6)s n_ro®o 
smlcfeizIcaTOTjcftiglraS sctdooq) 6>cn)<$“ ecrooiaarolociD ffljaSoDl^ranrn memfflcmjo 
(^aajlcsmoti^cQjjo (oxzeflraS (TuocjD^aomilffljorn 6Tii(TU)63ra6)gd36)jo1ij2o Gc&>rag 
OTiroloej tc93lcro85)ji2(3)(3T3)1ff)a^ rua1(.(3)6)cmroc9S)jdl^|2iaosrn 6>o9doil egaoaml ^(S^ 
eijj^jnrTKro. 

aejco)ogeooadoaj1ijacft.ejcDaoa)S)(ma) (3T3s1<Tuooaxa)ai063Bgl6)£joaT>oa2) 
Qi1&oa»l&<&mi)\<T>i6resw ajoa2)(Dc&>6)g (3rae1i236ij1c9j®1jy36)c&>06ri3 (.njcrotrojaj) 
®£dcn«2)l(o3 (3raas)c3ej1aDi20QQ) crooocrocftoffllcftiajjo ®0o3d(.s°lcD)ajji20CD) U)jcn1cft>s)g 
caraojeejOcaaDo o^j^jcacrKosm cnil.os. GSJO(3g2l6)c$ (.n-isnifru^o- carajra^fflejomog 
aj^Ocftirasmo, (BcftiageonadcDjjes rrujanjtaJSu^OojaDo (0 )js63b1ch) ajoa2>(Dc&>g1(o3 
®nJ0«5)j6)aj cmaoja)6rnlc9S)Orijs2(TT) 63®j (3raejSDO®(/ao(Tucco>L(/)(T206)i2orT> ml ej coil 
ejjgg (3Tara)1®a^ caracruKrTIcrojscm® (nJ6Tucru)o (.(/DaolceojaDj. crui(0)j(/alL£flej1c&>ra6TT> 
(3ro>l6)c$cD)jo a\)j(mj<^jm(3an1(3i206Tr)(3r3)1®agQa)jo ®On93(s1«2>iao6n) ej1ojo(o>lejc&>o 
2i2e(Tno§j®ajc9S)j(Tr)®R5)<Tn raraGgano ajoGlosajcm]. 

(S(roogoaJo§1®fDcfl6)jdl^|jgg oJOcr)63Ba3 (Dsrm1§2®6ne®nejjo 6)®j (aJB(0)^c&, 
eB5)ogoaJO§1®cn ajlc®c&>£j(Do Q^jajjcm nJO(D63Bo3 (araajj^njaosrn. caracmrorao 
63 ®J (002)[206TT> (3T3gl£JOo9d 1203(12)1(33 ‘(3ra(B)cj99lC(0)0O’6)(0rO)d36))Ol^)39 (0)6)0$ 
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(.rU6Tij(TU)Gjrc»1ra3 ml(3oioo1c06)jao(5). aogsoa51cft>ooo (Kingliness) a®oo (moooiaio 
CnJOCfi-(3T3)(jDjaDlca> <aoejC5K» ansxm (3i3)O5)0l(a>2O(i»1 (SoJOB^o fljij^OrajglcajaDj. 
Gcft)OgaDl rar^tujcolcaracm^oco/jgg 6nicru)(5i5)1ei06To eyms)ss> goaso.cBlraS 
6)aJO(5)joioco1 0OS2OU)1cft>O0(5i5)l6)C$ gggSd36)o (Oo^6)oJ§2CBoJOcq>( 5) a®oro eojoanj 
£l) 01(.(5)U)O06TO6)CQ> gDO (pJ6n)CrU)o dnlfflJOTlKnjCTDJ. ‘2a0lo9d C/a(5)cft>o’ 230^0)1(3(515)1 

<Bcft>c/Daja3 6)Qjgj(m®o§ oo2laj(0>ooi(5i5) coscsiaflco) a_iod)63Ba3 gocsanos <Bo_ic3 

K5T3)JfflOJc86)OajJ<TDOT)OSm. 

‘i>jral(«5)o araj 6)cft>oeg06io1cD)(53 oilgooioi’ a®aD oil. aJOjl(.(5)6)o|S (oJsnifruio 
ojra1c«5)aj1©6T5)0(T)i(r»n(ora)(flS)jo1nJ goo5o,cn1(53 enscsojem oJoaneaBgjos a ©2 
^§0(515) crujcftaiffliaooQl ail c/a c&>ej onto 6)ojQg>2oo(5)06ro. c <&,o gaol era cncnnra 
oil2(3c/aci)o g(r»(3oo2cijoo(sa ; |oa3 dos2loi2om1 oj(3jyaoj<^ao_|§ araj ciiloiicQ>6)(5i5) 
iaejoQ)og(OT5)1(53 (graeliajsulcftiffllceffljaDj ag)oo(5)06ro ego (aJ6ii)cru)(5i5)l6)0$ cruciil 
(B(/Doil(5). (313(06) OB 2)1 dS6 (njjeOOJfflJgg 0)22J6)S oilej o_I0016313(/3 GoJOejJo o_l£l 
(SojOlPJo (313(5)l6)C$ (3T^U)1cftiOa1cfe(n)OC»c96)OOQl (DffiDjraffllSjaD, oJ0l(.(5)o a®(TO 

rairajsu^ociDQraia) toJcacr)ai<5)cftira1c96)jcft>cQ)06m oiojl(.(5)o3 goo ojococoikdIkjS aoj^cm®). 

G(aog(n1effl6Tr)(5T5)1(njca>1(p1(53 o)g(3dojoioo toJOGBc/alcacToioaioeosioooriOnj 
(D63Bg26)S0Q>jo co1(&croo)cO(&3<yi0CT§ca>jo ffljoj1ca>ra6ma(0T5) nJlaacaejcDo 6)oja»(5) 
(ninooj(T)aj(m<aa1(06)6)a : j§ (o1(0>oocn(5i5)l6)c$ 236ii63i36)g ojal(sc/aoailc9S)jcfti(Q>06rn 
0)1(100(3 cft>1<Pc86)0Q)1(53 (5)6)0$ CoJ6TOOOl)(515)1(53 6)jxl(E}300(5). (Bcft>OgO)l (0>O£1(515)J 
colcrojo (ruj0(n)(.(T5)^0(T)a5)fflcft>0Bj(nT5)1(sejc9a colgjoo ojocdo crar)OoJcocii(5)c&>0l 
c9S)aa_|§ nilca>(n)(D(.aoi263Bgjas (5)js<3oj (0>6)6iT@(5i5)oco2o (3T3oJLO)m1c96)ocry}o (.(/ami 

c9S)J0T)J. 2£16Tl)OOl6)C$ rd(/a)0(515)ej(515)l(53 60(515)00 (.(02631303 (313)0^2060). 

oj0(5i5)oa3aj(5)Oocojgo6iTe1aej iziejoQ)og(scnoojejjcft>agc96)jolojjgg ojood 
631303 egoo orogj 1 aji 206 ro. Gcft>og(n1(3T3)a)j(n1ca>(5) a®ooj aojoraijajlc^ alglcsa 
aiojSJOO (3raa5)0lc9iai(515)1(Oca>(515) 2(5)nJ0l0)(3c515)COo a© 6313 6) 0)00) 0610 (nJCll(3 
(515)1iJ(5) a©OOJo (3T3(5)l6)($ OOOaOlao^nJo a©(5)J0l(5)1®l01O611) 820(5)1 a©(TO 
i20c3e2lcooej1gl6)QO) (3T3e1mj6)j1cft>0lc96)j(n)(5) a©ciojo ‘ ri ej0(5)cft.aja)o’ ajaScol^ 
(515)1 oJ(3oJ 6)jxl0g>Jcft>0Q)O6n) (3T^Cl5oo1gOQQ) (313010J61S oJ 0(0 (515)1(53 6)jxlOg>2dO(5). 
Goft>0g(5i5)1aa^ ejmlcfeQQlcsS Bleilcd a©o. G 2 csci)ooijo, oocoraS eaoaocojo (ol(3ai 

oX)1jy aJOO)6313gJ6)S (5>2S(3nJOQ)Oca)1 6g(5)l6)d) (0)O6TOOo. (313(B(5) 0O2QQ)o g)(515)0o 
oJO(063rag1(53(Ol(TO (313(11 (11^(5)^00(5)12001^(10(5) 2 (5) oJ 01(11 (3 (515) (0(515)1(53 go3 

Gaj^ao aaBOioao(TO(.(3)oj02O(H) (rarajonaooj) dO80>ejaJ63Bc/3 oj0lai(3(5i5)(r) 

(515)1(53 (llnol^l oJffib (313(5) (>J(3iJ 6)jxlOg>JOOlS(515)06TO. 

aaaic96)o ao(5)^o(.conr)(5i5)1aa§ aj<mio(5i5)£i(5i5)1c53 C3i3oi(36io0j6)s GdMdijS) 
(ojgoic/doio^ooqI 6ni(m)6)o_|f ssoralaDjas aoocujo) aoo6mou1jy (aaloiooocm 
eroaijojaijo coooolIoqijo r^1a32U)(32aaooo(.(5)63i36)g (3i3s1aono(O2O(06)1 orajoijoi 
(306)6)010)0(052(515)1(53 (OS(5l5)1(B) OOoO)O06)(515) oJJ0OOcft>0liy 0001(06)0 00(50, 0(O)o0 
OOogOI63136)g (313oJ(.O)LOl(0S)2cfti(r»O6TO 0O(5)1oa-l iiJ(03C261DOOOl6)($ (a)6Tl)(rU)o. 
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^rajajanooODjgosnelnag OT)js<flam)lra3 GB(/Dloo)aioBraooai|slQ2>o afl)63B63(i3 
cmosm gsocnlosjos 2)0(3ss1mo£j1g1oQ)1(33o3loT) goo^onjairajor) cnx^rarfldftoai 
aa^,63Bff)g (D0o3dcs1cQ)i20CQ)l (Dlraocftralryai) n®crn ailcra32)OOQ)l gooo (.rU6iii(ru)o rural 
ecraouilcerajaDj. 

oJ6)(ma)oa5rua5)Oocr)2go6TT3 asjoJIraS 2ieiQ3)og85ia)la53 ra2rU6)a_|§ cfeoaj^cruoojo 
B6313gl853 (_rU (DO 03 6) a_|§ Bl1(OTl(D)0cftai 0(01001)01)0(11036)8585) (313<96)0 £16)8585) 6) 6) (11 
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TRADE ROUTES AND THE 
ADVENT OF CHRISTIANITY 
IN KERALA DURING 
THE EARLY HISTORIC PERIOD 


ShellyJohny 

The advent of Christianity in Kerala has been associated with the 
coming of Judas Thomas, the disciple of Jesus Christ in the mid-first 
century C.E. The veracity of the traditions associated with Thomas’s mission 
in India has been explored before in the context of the conditions 
existing in peninsular India during the early historic period. The 
purpose of this paper is to understand the West Asian context in which 
Thomas’s mission to India originated. Through this approach, what is 
sought is the nature of the Christian influence that could have arrived 
in India through Thomas as there were differences within the early 
Christian movement within the first few decades after the time of 
Christ. The origins of Christianity will be placed within the Jewish 
context as this will help us in better appreciating the motive and scope 
of Thomas’s mission to India. Another issue that will be addressed is 
the identity of the earliest Christians of Kerala as to whether they were 
foreign diaspora traders or belonged to the indigenous population. 
While what is termed as Christianity today originated in West Asia and 
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was carried through trade routes to South India, it encountered the 
particular socio-cultural environment of early historic Tamilakam. 
Early Christianity in Kerala responded to this environment and 
was influenced by it. Finally, what is of significance are the trade 
routes through which Christianity arrived in Kerala. The study of these 
routes will not only help us in understanding the nature of early 
Christianityin Kerala butalsohowtradeandthespreadof religionwere 
closely connected duringthe period under concern. 

Jesus and Judaism 

While it was earlier considered that there is absolutely no 
credence to the traditions about Thomas’s mission to India, a number 
of historical sources and evidences from archaeological excavations 
in recent times point to the extensive trade relations between South 
India and West Asia duringthe first two centuries C.E. Therefore, it is 
now understood that the conditions necessary for the arrival of 
Thomas did exist in the first century C.E. At the same time, scholars 
who consider it probable that Thomas came to India have focused 
mainly on his personality and the manner in which he established 
churches on the Malabar and Coromandel coasts based on Biblical 
accounts, Apocrypha and the traditions of West Asian Christians and 
the Thomas Christians of Kerala. 1 In orderto understand the evolution 
of Christianity in Kerala, it is vital to study the nature of the Christ- 
ian influence that arrived in the Kerala by looking at the context of the 
early Christian church in Palestine from which Thomas began his mis- 
sion to India. 

Christianity emerged as a messianic movement among the Jews in 
first century Palestine. Jesus and most of his followers were Jews. The 
term "Christians" began to be used to describe the movement only at 
a later period at Antioch after the time of Jesus. 2 Luke, the author of 
the Acts of the Apostles does nottell us howearlyJesus believers were 
called Christians in Antioch. Luke leaves room forthe origin of the 
term Christian in Antioch uptothe90sC.E., his own lifetime. Luke uses 
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the term again in Acts attributing it to the Jewish King Herod Agrippa . 3 
This term which is also used in The First Letter from Peter 4 and in the 
Didache (Greek for teaching) or what is known as The Teaching of the 
Twelve Apostles 5 , one of the earliest sources written in Syria ten years 
before the gospels of Matthew and Luke, does not denote membership 
in a certain religious community, and even less in a separate religion . 6 
Rather than depending on new terms such as "Christian" or 
"Christianity", the early church translated the various Easter 
experiences or the rising of Jesus into concepts derived from the 
biblical Jewish tradition, such as the holy ones, the elect, the just, and 
the poor. This use of biblical Jewish terminology taps into the collective 
Jewish consciousness . 7 

During the time of Jesus and in the early period after his crucifixion, 
the movement was also described as that of the Nazarenes . 8 While it 
was earlier thought that Nazarene referred to Nazareth the town 
where Jesus lived, it is now accepted that the term refers to a religious 
movement and not a geographical location. 9 The concept of messiah 
thatwas adhered to bytheNazarenemovementwasderivedfromJewish 
prophetictraditions. Jesus was regarded by the movement asthe messiah 
fulfillingthe prophecies mentioned in the Jewish scriptures. This does 
not mean that Jesus saw himself in complete agreement with Jewish 
tradition and practice. There is severe opposition between Jesus and 
the Pharisees, the orthodoxJewish party of that time, on several issues 
which comes to light in several placesintheGospels . 10 

The Gospels displays Jesus regarding himself as a higher authority 
than even the Torah (the Jewish Law) on matters such as ritual purity, 
observance of the Sabbath as a holy day and divorce. His acceptance of 
tax-gatherers and mixed race of the Samaritans who were despised by 
law-observant Jews wasan outrageous provocation from the Jewish point 
of view. Same was the case with his acceptance of Gentiles or non-Jews. No 
planned limitation of the Christian mission to Jews can be seen in the 
earliest sources. Texts make it clear that Jesus displayed a funda- 
mental openness to Gentiles which corresponded to his attitude, 
to 'tax-gatherers and sinners' and Samaritans . 11 Helmut Merkel suggests 
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thattheopennessof Jesus even with regard to non-Jews is connected with 
the fact that Jesus detached religion from national soil. By this 'un-limi- 
tation' he made the essential preparation for the Gentile mission . 12 

Dissensions within the Early Christian Church 
and the Apostolic Council of Jerusalem 

On the other hand, the Early Christian Church at Jerusalem including 
the apostles afterthe time of Jesus showed greaterconcernforthe obser- 
vance of Jewish law. The Nazarenes in the period immediately fol- 
lowingthe crucifixion of Christ were distinguished from theirfellow 
Jews in their belief that Jesus, crucified and raised, was God's 
promised Messiah and in certain practices like fellowship, breaking of 
the bread and baptism. In all other respects they remained loyal 
Jews, worshi pping at the temple according to the established Jewish 
pattern and apparently faithful in the adherence to Torah (the Jewish 
Law). 13 The greater preference for Jewish practices is evident in 
certain Gospel accounts which reflected the views of the early 
Christian church in Palestine during the post-crucifixion apostolic 
times rather than the authentic teachings of Jesus. An example of 
this is saying of Jesus in the Gospel of Matthew where he tells his 
apostles to limit their mission to Jewish areas and not go to any 
Gentile territory or any Samaritan towns. 14 Since the passage fits into 
the J ewish and Jewish-Christi an horizon and at the same time 
contradicts authentic tradition about Jesus, the conclusion is that it is 
of secondaryorigin . 15 

One of the reasons for the adherence to Jewish tradition by the 
Early Christian Church could be because of the very location of the 
church at Jerusalem which contained the Temple of Jerusalem. The 
Temple of Jerusalem was the very centre of Jewish spiritual life and 
tradition visited by Jews from all over the world. Such an environment 
would have created the need for greater observance of Jewish 
practices by the apostles and the early Christian community. While 
the Jewish context of early Christianity is evident, what is important 
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here is how this context affected the proselytizing missions of the early 
Christians. We have already seen how the early Christian church 
aimed to conduct missions among the Jews. Jewish authors in the 
centuries immediately preceding the first century of the Common Era 
hoped that the twelve tribes of Israel, who had been scattered by the 
Assyrian invasion centuries earlier, would be restored. The sect 
associated with the Dead Sea Scrolls also expected the same. This 
tradition continued in early Christianity and therefore the reference 
to the judgement of the twelve tribes of Israel by the twelve apostles 
of Jesus. 16 The Early Christian Church at Jerusalem believed that the 
acceptanceofChristianity bytheJewswould leadtotherestorationof 
the losttribesand fulfilment of biblical prophecies. 

To be sure, the Nazarene movement or the Early Christian Church 
was not exactly homogenous in nature. Besides a leadership and 
majority who favoured observance of Jewish regulations and belief, 
there was a section of Jews who were influenced by Greek culture 
within the early church. There were tensions between those Luke 
calls the 'Hebrews' and the 'Hellenists' -most likely Aramaic-speaking 
Jews from Palestine who were more observant of Jewish traditions 
and Greek-speaking Jews from the Diaspora respectively. The Greek- 
speaking Jews developed a theology more critical of law and temple 
than that held by the Hebrews. 17 The law observing Jews were termed 
as 'Jewish Christians' by Ferdinand Christian Baur, the famous Tubin- 
gen scholar who argued that the development of early Christianity 
was to be understood fundamentally in terms of a conflict between 
Petrine Jewish Christianity and Pauline Gentile Christianity. On this 
view, Jewish Christianity is that form of Christianity associated with 
Peter, James who is described as Jesus' brother in the Acts of the 
Apostles, and other Jerusalem Christians. But the question of how to 
define 'Jewish Christianity' remains a matter of ongoing debate and 
doubts exist on the rigid ideological compartmentalization of the 
Jewish Christians and Gentile Christians as there was considerable 
diversity and plurality among both groups . 18 As supporting evidence 
for the latter point there were splits within the Jewish Christians from 
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the second century onwards. The church historian Epiphanius in his 
work Panarion written in 376 C.E. 19 , mentions about the divisions 
among the Jewish Christians and how the term Nazarene which was 
used earlier to describe the entire movement of Jesus was now used 
to describe only one of the groups of the Jewish Christians. 20 

Judas Thomas who was one of the apostles of Jesus was certainly 
part of the leadership of the Jewish Christians of the early Christian 
church at Jerusalem. Thomas shared in the vision of his fellow Jewish 
Christians of how belief in Jesus as the promised messiah would unite 
the lost Jewish tribes scattered all overthe world. The presence of Hel- 
lenized Jews in the early Christian church would not have impact- 
ed upon such beliefs as the Jewish Christians were in the leadership po- 
sitions of the movement. Stephen who was one of the leaders of the 
Hellenists wastried by the Jewish establishment and stoned to death in 
36 C.E as mentioned in Acts of the Apostles. 21 Du ring this phase it was 
the Hellenists of the early church who were particularly persecuted 
and drive n from Jerusalem. It was the Hellenists who were primarily 
responsible for taking the gospel to non-Jews, and not requiring from 
Gentile converts full adherence to Jewish law 22 The leadership of the 
early Christian church began to accept Gentiles into the church only 
with the successful missionary activities of Paul among the Gentiles. 

Traditionally, Thomas is believed to have arrived on the Malabar 
coast in 52 C.E. There is no means to verify the accuracy of this ac- 
count. The decision of the Jerusalem church to accept Paul's Gentile 
mission is believed by scholars to have been taken in a meeting known 
as the Apostolic Council of Jerusalem held in 49 C.E. The Council was con- 
ducted to settle differences that occurred between Jewish Christians 
and Gentile Christians. Some Jewish Christians from Judea had arrived 
in Antioch propagating the view that Gentile converts must be circum- 
cised, in opposition to the policy established there thatGentiles need not 
become Jews. The church at Antioch had developed a mediating stance 
with respect to the Law of Moses. The meeting in Jerusalem was 
arranged in order to try and resolve the resulting dissension and dis- 
agreement. PaulandBarnabaswerethemostprominent representatives 
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of the Antioch church at this conference who opposed the view 
thatGentiles must be circumcised. Besides Paul and Barnabas, the meet- 
ing was attended by the apostles and elders of the church. 

James, the brother of Jesus, was prominent in proposing a settle- 
ment that did not require full conversion to Judaism from Gentile 
believers and did not require theircircumcision, butwhich laid down 
certain legal prescriptions forthem which was called the 'Apostolic 
Decree'. Circumcision was not imposed as a requirement, and Paul's 
mission to the Gentiles was apparently recognized as valid. 23 While 
the Gospel account mentions the apostles as having attended the 
Apostolic Council there is no mention of their names or of all the 
apostles being present. The last time all apostles are mentioned by 
name is when they all met together with other followers to choose a 
successor for Judas Iscariot, the apostle who betrayed Jesus and com- 
mitted suicide. 24 This was in the immediate aftermath of what is 
traditionally believed by the church as Jesus' departure from earth to 
heaven or ascension soon after the crucifixion and the resurrection. 
The crucifixion is dated to have taken place in 33 C.E. 25 

Most of the apostles are believed to have gone to different parts of 
the known worldforspreadingChristianityafterthe day of the Pentecost 
which was a traditional Jewish festival but became relevant to 
Christianity as the day when the Holy Spirit is believed to have de- 
scended upon the apostles. This incident is mentioned as having oc- 
curred shortly after the choosing of a successor to Judas. “Therefore 
the mention of the apostles at the Apostolic Counci I of Jerusalem can 
only mean those apostles who were present in Palestine at that junc- 
ture. Paul mentions in his letter to the Galatians that in a meeting that 
he had with the leadership of the church at Jerusalem on a visit before 
the one during which the Apostolic Convention was held, Peter and 
John were present besides James the brother of Jesus, Barnabas and 
Paul himself. 27 So it can be stated that Peter and John, the son of 
Zebedee were the only apostles from among the twelve who were 
present during the Apostolic Council. 

James F. McGrath has suggested that Thomas was not present during 
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the Apostolic Council of Jerusalem. Thomas's name is connected with 
Syria and Edessa in the period immediately following the crucifixion. 
Yet Thomas is ignored in Paul's letters and the canonical Acts of the 
Apostles. Paul, who caused controversy in Antioch in Syria, which was 
apparently his base of operation for a time, nevertheless makes no 
mention of contact or interaction with Thomas. According to Mc- 
Grath, it is highly unlikely that Thomas would have been present, even 
if only as one of many leaders of the church in Eastern Syria, and yet 
would not have become involved in the church's first great debate. 
Another question that he has raised is why the church of Edessa, 
which claimed an indirect link to Thomas, would have placed his activ- 
ity primarily in Parthiaand India, were it centred somewhere closer to 
them. The easiest explanation is that Thomas was in contact with this 
church, but his location and primary activity was elsewhere. 28 Thomas 
is believed to have travelled the furthest from Palestine for spreading 
Christianity making it even more unlikely that he would have been 
present for the Apostolic Council at Jerusalem. This means that 
Thomas was not present when the mission to the Gentiles was accept- 
ed by the church and would have been present only at a time when the 
influence of the Hellenized Jews was limited in the Nazarene move- 
ment. Thomas, at least during the beginning of his mission in West 
Asia, was clearly part of attempts to bring the Jews located outside 
Palestine and scattered in different parts of Asia to the fold of the ear- 
ly Christian church. This is the possible motive for his arrival in India in 
a context where Jews from Babylon were involved in the different 
trade routeslinking WestAsiaand India. 

Shifting Prominence of Trade Routes 
inthe Western Indian Ocean and 
Trade Diasporas duringthe 
Roman/Parthian Period 

I n the first century B.C.E. and the first centuryC.E. we obtain refer- 
encestoJewish involvementin long-distancetrade. Amongthetrade 
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routes linking the Roman Empire's trade with the east, the series of 
routes from Syria to the east involved the most number of Jewish 
traders. This could have occurred due to the spread of Aramaic speak- 
ing Jews from Babylon all across Mesopotamia and Syria who had 
been carried there as captives by the Babylonians after the defeat of 
the kingdom of Judah and the destruction of the first Temple of 
Jerusalem in the sixth century B.C.E. Palestinian Jews represented a 
minority among Jews as a whole. More than two thirds of all Jews lived 
in the Diaspora, the majority being proselytes and offspring of prose- 
lytes. ManyJews lived beyond the borders of the Roman Empire, par- 
ticularly in Mesopotamia . 29 

The evidence for involvement of Jewish traders in other trade 
routes from the Roman Empire to the east is minimal. The exception is 
the trade routes from Alexandria in Roman Egypt. Exports from 
Alexandria were collected and put on aboard Nile boats, brought up- 
riverto Coptos, transferred there to donkeys and camels, and carried 
across Egypt's eastern desert, to the Red Sea ports of either Myos Hor- 
mos or Berenike, then from there through the ocean to Southern Ara- 
bia and to north-west India and southern India with another sea route 
going to East Africa. 30 There are references to Hellenized Jews being 
involved in long-distance trade alongthis route . 31 But onlythe routes 
through Syria and the Euphrates River is worth scrutiny for the pur- 
pose of this study as Thomas' mission in Syria and Parthia as men- 
tioned in tradition falls under the geographical proximity of these 
routes. 

Among the series of routes passing through the Euphrates River 
there is the overland silk route which ran through the urban centres in 
northern Syria, crossed the Euphrates River and across Persia to Cen- 
tral Asia and China. Although this route saw involvement of Jewish 
merchants it will be looked at only partially as the entire route is not 
associated with the mission of Thomas except for a few sites. These 
are the cities in Syria which were involved in the silktrade and also 
linked to Thomas' mission in West Asia. The overland silk route 
touched the cities of Edessa and Nisbis in Syria before reaching the 
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Euphrates. Talmudic literature attests the presence at Nisbis of Jew- 
ish silk merchants although no accurate date can be given forthis 
mention . 32 Edessa was involved in the reprocessing of various goods, 
especially silk. 33 This route crossed the Euphrates at Zeugma and went 
to Seleucia/Ctesiphon before going further through Persia to the 
east . 34 

The second route from Syria departed Antioch and also crossed 
the Euphrates at Zeugma. Strabo mentioned merchants crossing the 
Euphrates and then travelling toward the province of Babylon 
through the area between the Tigris and the Euphrates. This was be- 
cause using the Euphrates River to reach the Gulf wasfraught with risk 
due to threats of attacks from nomadic chieftains while the route 
through the desert between the two rivers was well protected. 35 This 
route then provided access to the port ofSapsinouCharaxatthe head 
of the Persian/Arabian Gulf. Charaxwasthe capital of the kingdom of 
Characene also known as Mesene. From Charax, ships would then sail 
to the port of Forat near modern Basra, which was situated in the Gulf 
proper from where they would sail to destinations on the Indian 
Ocean littoral . 36 

There is evidence of Jewish merchants active atSapsinou Charax. 
Some of the merchants reached positions of power and influence in 
the kingdom of Mesene comparable to those held by the merchants 
from the caravan cityofPalymra who were most powerful. The Jewish 
historian Josephus mentions a Jewish merchant named Ananias who 
had access to the palace at Spasinou Charax and was able to teach his 
religion to some of the palace women and to a prince of Adiabene res- 
ident at thattime in Charax. Adiabene was a vassal kingdom within the 
Parthian Empire located in the northeast of Mesopotamia i n the Tigris 
area. Ananias must certainly have been a man of influence although 
there is no evidence that he held a post comparable to the Palmyrene 
satraps of the Mesene kingdom . 37 

Anotherroutewhich crossed the Euphratesthough notatZeugma 
began from the caravan cityofPalymra in the desert of southern Syria. 
The route crossed the Euphrates and then traversed the desert 
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between the two rivers to reach the Gulf. This route is crucial not be- 
cause of Jewish commercial activities along this route. The Jews are 
not attested to have been present at Palymra or at least as an influen- 
tial trading group. The factor here is how the Palmyrene traders would 
have affected the status of Jews who were operating in the Gulf from 
the kingdom of Messene as the inscriptions at Palmyra attest to 
Palmyrenes being mainly active in the Gulf area and not in the silk 
trade on the land route eastwards. The Palmyrenes had influence in 
Messene and some of them occupied high administrative positions. 
Specifically, the inscriptions of Palmyra refer to these traders as being 
involved intradeonlyin north-west and western Indian portswith no 
references to South India. 

The first century B.C.E. was a period of change with regard to the 
oceanic routes from West Asia to India. Before the discovery of the lat- 
itude used to sail directly across the ocean and use of the monsoon 
wind system, ships from the Persian/Arabian Gulf would have tra- 
versed the entire length of the coast from Mesopotamia to Bar- 
barikon in North-West India and Barygaza or modern day Broach in 
Western India. This does not mean that commodities would not have 
been traded between Parthia and Kerala in South-West India as there 
were indirect relations between the two regions even in the Seleucid 
period with Indian merchantgroups in North-West and Western India 
as intermediaries. Rachel Mairs has stated that the itineraries given in 
the Periplus Maris Erythraei and Parthian Stations by Isidore of 
Charax which mainly pertain to maritime and overland trade routes 
during the extensive use of the monsoon wind system are not neces- 
sarily routes to be followed by a single merchant with a single cargo 
from beginning to end. They are networks, controlled and operated 
by many different political and commercial players, with numerous 
possible side-routes, way stations and points of exchange and tran- 
shipment . 38 

Before the first century B.C.E. , unlike the Persian/Arabian Gulf re- 
gion, ships from Egypt did not make the trip directly to India. Instead 
the cargo that did make the journey was transhipped from Indian and 
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Arab ships at one of the southern Arabian ports. The Periplus Maris 
Erythraei mentions a time when there were no direct sailings from 
Egypt to India, but all cargo was transhipped at Eudaimon Arabia 
(Aden). 39 The trade between Westand India wasgreatly facilitated by 
the discovery of the use of the monsoon winds by Greek seamen, 
which enabled the ships trading with India to travel there directly 
crossing the ocean instead of making the long and dangerous coasting 
voyage. The date of the monsoon's first use by Greek sailors has been 
much disputed, but its use was clearly well established by the time of 
the writing of the Periplus in the middle of the first century C.E. In ad- 
dition, Strabo's mention of a vastly increased trade between Egypt 
and India after the Roman annexation of Egypt would certainly seem 
to indicate that the monsoon was known and used in his time which 
was the late first century B. C.E. 40 

The southwest monsoon facilitated swift travel from western to 
eastern destinations in April-May and August-September, most ports 
being inaccessible due to strong winds in June-July. Westward depar- 
ture from Indian destinations with the northeast monsoon was possi- 
ble between mid-October and March. Voyage in the seas apart from 
these periods is risky because of the nature of transition between two 
monsoons when the wind ceases to be fixed and turns variable. T rav- 
ellers extending their journeys up or down the Red Sea or Persian Gulf 
also had to take account of other regional wind systems, further nar- 
rowing the potential sailing seasons. Traffic between most main des- 
tinations was limited to one round-trip per year, meaning that the 
travellers would havetostayinthe portsthey visited forprolonged pe- 
riods of time, awaiting the right time to return. 41 There is also the view 
that it is not just the knowledge of the system of winds during the 
monsoons that facilitated sailing across the ocean. They key factor is 
the knowledge that by sailing the 12° latitude east from the Horn of 
Africa the next landfall was exactly in north Kerala. The Romans were 
well aware of the latitude parallels. Strabo, recorded a similar exam- 
ple of Sri Lanka which 'lay on the same parallel' as East Africa. 42 

There is archaeological evidence of the time needed for the 
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transportation of cargo along prominent maritime and overland 
trade routes during this period. In the 1930s, excavations at the site of 
Begram, around sixty kilometres to the north of Kabul in Afghanistan, 
uncovered two storeroomsfull of luxury goodsfrom suchfar-flung re- 
gions of the ancient world as the Graeco-Roman Mediterranean, In- 
dia and China. The hoard is believed to be from the first century C.E. 
and the second century C.E. Despite its great distance inland, Begram 
was connected into the Indian Ocean and Red Sea trade through ports 
and river routes. Scholars consider the hoard at Begram as a commer- 
cial storage and distribution site. The rooms in which the objects were 
found were sealed off. Because of the length of time required for an- 
cient trade to make its way between distant points, there was need for 
long term protection of goods while awaiting further movement. 43 
While the archaeological evidence mentioned above refers to over- 
land trade the case cannot be very different for maritime trade con- 
sidering the waiting period for favourable weather to undertake the 
voyage. 

In the first century B.C.E., traders operating through the 
Persian/Arabian Gulf began trading with Kerala through the South 
Arabian transhipmentterminals like Kane and Khor Rori usingthe 
monsoon winds. This is attested to in Appian's account about Indian 
goods being sold in Mesopotamia mentioned in hisdescription about 
Mark Antony's attack upon Palymra in 41 B.C.E. Gary K. Young feels 
that these goods could be Indian spices. 44 There is also archaeological 
evidence available in Sri Lanka which points to Parthian commodities 
reaching South India and further, through Southern Arabian tranship- 
ment points. The traders from the Persian/Arabian Gulf region includ- 
ing Babylonian Jews would have begun arriving in Kerala in a situation 
whenthemajorimpetusformaritimetradeinKeralawasnotthecom- 
mercial relations with West Asia. In fact from the fourth century B.C.E. 
itself, Tamilakam orthe extreme south of Peninsular India was in- 
volved in maritime trade exchanges with northern and western India. 
Th eArthasatra mentions pearl trading in the Periyar region of Ker- 
ala. 45 Clarence Maloney in a significant paper pointed out how early 
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classical Indian diffused from northern and western India not over- 
land but through maritime routes along the coast. These maritime 
trade routes originated mostly in Gujarat and Sindh before the Mau- 
ryan period . 46 The reason for the sea traffic to the extreme south was 
the availability of pearls in the straits between India and Sri Lanka and 
these routes from western India linked South India and Sri Lanka . 47 
Arikamedu, the port site in Tamil Nadu was already a 'dynamic' port 
before the arrival of Roman trade . 48 Peter Francis Jr. disagrees with the 
definition of Arikamedu as an 'Indo-Roman trading station' or to as- 
sess its value only in terms of its interactions with the Mediterranean 
world. The evidence shows that Arkiamedu looked towards the east- 
ern Indian Ocean than to the west. 49 The vast amount of pottery 
sherds discovered from the site of Pattanam north of Kochi in Kerala 
which produced evidence of Indo-Roman trade contacts, belong to 
the local and regional trade circuits of the early historic period. 

Due to the long duration of the trade voyages, traders operating 
through the Parthian Empire would settle in ports in West Asia and In- 
dia. Philip D. Curtin refers to traders who would remove themselves 
physically from their home community and goto live as aliens in a n- 
othertown important in the life of the host community. There, the 
stranger merchants could settle down and learn the language, the 
customs, and the commercial ways of their hosts. They could then 
serve as cross-cultural brokers, helping and encouraging trade be- 
tween the host society and people of their own origin who moved 
alongthe trade routes. At this stage, a distinction appeared between 
the merchants who moved and settled and those who continued to 
move back and forth. What might have begun as a single settlement 
soon became more complex. The merchants who might have begun 
with a single settlement abroad tended to set up a whole series of 
trade settlements in alien towns. The result was an interrelated net of 
commercial communitiesforminga trade network, ora trade diaspora . 50 

The seasonal character of monsoon trade, shipwreck, piracy and 
slave trade, and demand for people who could facilitate process of 
cross-cultural trade made it likely that there existed significant 
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settlements of foreigners from all coasts of the western Indian Ocean 
in all major ports of call . 51 Among the traders who operated through 
Parthian ports in the Gulf, the Greeks, Palmyrenes and Jewish mer- 
chants would have all established trading diasporas in ports like Bar- 
barikon or present day Karachi in north-west India, Barygaza or mod- 
ern day Broach in western India and Muziris in Kerala on the south- 
west coast of India. For a period afterthe beginning use of the mon- 
soon wind system, most of the pepper from Kerala was carried to the 
ports in the Gulf and from there transported through Parthian and 
Syrian territory to ports in the Mediterranean . 52 But the volume of 
trade is likely to substantially lesser than in the first century C.E. when 
Roman Egypttookoverthe peppertrade with Kerala. BabylonianJew- 
ish merchants would have established trade diasporas in ports of the 
Kerala coast like Muziris and Nelkynda. The Babylonian Jewish mer- 
chants who settled in the ports of the Kerala would serve as brokers to 
other traders from their own community who moved a long the trade 
routes. 

There is archaeological evidence which shows that the Parthian 
Empire was pushed out from the peppertrade with Kerala by Roman 
Egypt during the first century C.E. Heidrun Schenk in her paper on 
Parthian glazed pottery from the site of Tissamaharama in Sri Lanka 
haspointedoutthatthedatingforthe Parthian glazed pottery import- 
ed to Sri Lanka belongs to the period from first century B.C.E.uptothe 
first half of the first century C.E. pointing out to the role of Parthian 
trading groups in South India if not directly in Sri Lanka in the early pe- 
riod of the use of monsoon winds for sailing to India from West Asia. 
Nevertheless, within the second century C.E. they we re finally dis- 
carded into Sri Lankan soil . 53 After this phase, there is less evidence of 
direct Parthian involvement in Kerala or any other part of South India. 
Evidence which was earlierthoughtto point outto Parthiantrade re- 
lations with South India has been proved doubtful by Schenk. 

A kind of Indian pottery referred to as 'Red Polished Ware' (RPW) 
has often been cited as occurring on sites along the Gulf . 54 According 
to Schenk a distortion of scientific and historical interpretations has 
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dated this kind of pottery to have emerged in the first century B.C.E. 
and commonly dated to the first centuries C.E. Such evidence has 
been often used to prove trade relations between Mesopotamia and 
the Gulf on the one side and India on the other during the first cen- 
turies C.E. The distribution pattern of a different kind of Indian pottery 
termed as 'Rouletted Ware' believed to be produced from the third to 
the first centuries C.E. also prove the dominance of Roman Egypt 
through the Red Sea route in the trade with India. This kind of pottery 
of occur at the Red Sea ports of Bernike, Coptos, Myos Homos (Quseir 
al-Qadim) and atthe Southern Arabian ports of Kame and Khor Rori 
but are not traced atthe Gulf sites. Schenk has opined that a review 
should be conducted of pottery from the Gulf termed as Rouletted 
Ware as it would point outthe discrepancies . 55 

There is enough evidence which point out to extensive trade rela- 
tions between Roman Egypt and Kerala. What is important here is 
how the growing prominence of Roman Egypt in the pepper trade 
with Kerala and the loss of Parthia's access to this trade would have 
certainlyaffectedthestatusofthe BabylonianJewishtrading Diaspo- 
ra in the ports of Kerala. Babylonian Jewish traders and other traders 
who operated from Parthian territory and who moved back and forth 
alongthetrade routeswould have beentheoneswho would have lost 
access to the trade due to the rising prominence of traders from Ro- 
man Egypt unlike the Jewish trading Diaspora whose presence on the 
coast would have been of a more permanent nature. The Jewish 
traders who had settled on the coast would merely shift their services 
to the traders from Roman Egypt procuring spices and other products 
from the interior for the latter. In the ninth century during the time of 
the Abbasid Caliphate in West Asia and a revival of the spice trade, 
there was similar arrangement where the indigenous Saint Thomas 
Christians of the Malabar acted as agents for the East Syriac Christians 
from Mesopotamia and Persia procuringspicesforthe latterfromthe 
spice producingareasofthe interior . 56 

The shifting trade pattern of the first century C.E. can be re- 
garded as the beginning of a pattern where the prosperity of the 
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indigenous Christian traders of Kerala were dependent on their 
long-distance trade relations. The Babylonian Jews would be suit- 
able as intermediaries between the traders from Roman Egypt and 
the natives because of theirfamiliarity with Greek. Babylonian Jews 
had lived under the Greek Seleucid Empire from the fourth century 
B.C.E. to the second century B.C.E. when southern Mesopotamia 
came underthe control of the Parthians. The Parthians themselves 
were imbued with Greek culture and the Arsacid dynasty of the 
Parthians even founded Greek cities. 57 There was another motive for 
Babylonian Jews to settle in Kerala and involve in Indo-Roman trade 
linking Roman Egypt and Kerala through the Red Sea. The involve- 
ment and influence of the Palmyrene traders in the commerce of 
southern Mesopotamia and the Persian/Arabian Gulf led to the exclu- 
sion of locals and Jews, who were not disposed to recognising the 
Palmyrene monopoly over trade matters. Palmyrene traders occu- 
pied administrative positions in the kingdom of Mesene and the 
Parthian Empire whose rulers had an interest in fostering trade with 
the help of these traders. 58 The influence of the Palmyrene traders in 
the routes from the Persian/Arabian Gulf to north-west and western 
India has been already discussed. Therefore it was in the interests of 
the Babylonian Jews to partake of the trade between Kerala and Ro- 
man Egypt. 

The development of the Indo-Roman trade relations had an im- 
pact on society and administration in Kerala which led to the develop- 
ment of conditions which were favourable to the Babylonian Jewish 
settlers. Earlierthe polities in the region of Tamilakam comprising 
Kerala and Tamil Nadu were clan based chiefdoms. According to 
RomilaThapar,thetransformationofthechiefdoms to kingdoms was 
a gradual process which occurred due to the peppertrade with the Ro- 
man Empire. The exchange of pepper for items brought by the Roman 
trade first took place in centres that only gradually developed into 
commercial towns. The settlement of the chief as the hub of the redis- 
tribution of wealth would gradually grow into an administrative cen- 
treandthis, togetherwiththecomingoftrade, prepared it fora move 
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towards urbanism, as was the case in Uraiyur, Madurai and Karur . 59 
The discovery of brick structures at Pattanam is evidence for this 
process . 60 By the time of the first century C.E., ports in Kerala like 
Muziris were accorded the status of emporia, which meant commer- 
cial ports with certain rights and privileges by Ptolemy while the same 
status is not accorded to other ports in western India like Sopara and 
Kalyan. The term is used in a very restricted sense to denote an Orien- 
tal market town, lying in or near the sea coast. In such an emporion, 
permanent lodges of foreign traders, including Graeco-Roman 
traders would be created under formal agreement with appropriate 
Indian rulers . 61 

A delegation is recorded from a Pandyan 'king' to the Roman em- 
peror Augustus during the last decades of the first century BC. By the 
mid-first century AD both Pliny and the Periplus believed there were 
similar 'kings' of the Cholas and Cheras, who controlled directly vari- 
ous ports ofTamilakam, a view shared in the next century by Ptolemy. 
In the differentiated society of the period, each leader with his de- 
pendents, advisers, warriors, and bards -all of this widely attested in 
the courtly poems- created constant rivalry, and with rivalry there was 
a pressure to increase the display of wealth and patronage by increas- 
ing revenue. Demand for foreign goods and profits through com- 
merce provided ways of achieving this end. The Chera 'king of Muziris' 
lived inland at Karur, while ruling a kingdom extending up the coast; 
the Pandyan king controlled the coastal ports south of Kochi while liv- 
ing 'far removed in the interior' at Modura (obviously Madurai), and 
soon. 62 The move towards the development of urbanism and a more 
stratified society certainly created conditions apt for settlement of 
foreign traders like the Babylonian Jews with patronage of the rulers 
who had an interest maximising revenue in a milieu where display of 
wealth had acquired new meanings. 

Because of the purpose and nature of Jewish religious literature 
and the section of society which produced them there are almost no 
references to the maritime activities of Babylonian Jews and other Di- 
aspora Jews. In a study of Palestinian rabbinical (and related) 
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literature it has been found that there are only twenty-one Greco- 
Latin nautical loanwords for approximately the first four centuries C.E 
these sources. 63 The rabbis constituted a distinct class in Talmudic 
Palestine, a class of scholars, though its individual members may have 
had professions and been craftsmen, their main interest was in the 
study of the law and the teaching of it. The literary testimonies that 
they left reflect mainly this aspect of their character and activity and 
only incidentally a broader picture of their everyday life. At the same 
time, there were vibrant, bustling Jewish communities in Caesarea, 
Tiberias, Ashkelon, Akko, Dor and Yavneh Yam. Jews were involved in 
international trade and even in maritime trade. The mere fact that a 
rare term taken from the seaman's jargon found its way into Talmudic 
parlance surely indicates that when the rabbis required specific tech- 
nical nautical information they had access to it. 64 

The same can be said about Babylonian Jewish religious texts. A 
wide spectrum of economic issues is reflected in several tracates of 
the Mishna and the Talmud entirely devoted to laws of commerce, 
transactions and market activity. Thus compensation for physical in- 
jury is based on the market value of slaves. It shows that the Jewish 
sages were aware of the market mechanism. 65 But there is no specific 
reference to Babylonian Jewish trade networks active in Indian Ocean 
tradeoreven maritime trade. 

The only recourse then is to depend on the oral traditions of the 
Jews of Kerala. The Jews of Kerala claim to have arrived at Kodunga- 
loor in 72 C.E. after the destruction of the Second Temple in 
Jerusalem. 66 This is very likely not just due to the nature of the trade 
routes which connected Syria, which isaccessiblefrom Palestine, and 
southern Mesopotamia, but also because of the close relations be- 
tween Aramaic speaking Jews of Palestine and the Parthian Jews 
which was also strengthened because of the political rivalry between 
Romeand Parthia. ParthianJewsprovidedfinancialand military help 
to the Jewish rebels againstthe Romans. It is only then natural that the 
Jews of Palestine after the failure of the revolt would flee to 
Mesopotamia and then move on to North-West and Western India 



through the Persian/Arabian Gulf. From there, Kerala was accessible 
through the coastal routes linking Gujarat on the one hand and Tamil 
Nadu and Sri Lanka on the other. 

Judas Thomas 

and His Mission to India 

Thomas began his mission in West Asia at a time when there were 
various factions, not separate religions,withinJudaismcompetingfor 
influence by gaining ad he rents . 67 The historian Josephus mentions 
that the Jewish missionary who converted members ofthe ruler's 
family at Charax did not require circumcision of his converts. A horri- 
fied Pharasee missionary arrived on the scene later and required that 
circumcision be performed. 68 There are certainthings that can beob- 
served here. One is that the attempts by different factions to gain 
membersthrough missionary activities had spread out farawayfrom 
Palestine into the Jewish Diaspora. The second is that factions within 
Judaism were not as demanding with regard to observance of Jewish 
laws in these environments and were also targeting Gentiles. This 
gives us clues to what would have happened to Thomas's mission 
when it arrived in Kerala whatever might have been the position ofthe 
church at Jerusalem. It is also crucial to note the progress of Jewish 
factionsorpartieswhichwerenotflexibleinsuch matters. The literary 
remains and archaeological finds of Diaspora Judaism prove that even 
in later centuries the Pharisaic rabbis and their idea of normative Ju- 
daism tookhold inthe Diaspora very slowly . 69 

The main sources of information forThomas' mission to India are 
the traditions extant in the churches in West Asia and South India and al- 
so the apocryphal workActsofThomas. The Assyrian Church ofthe East 
or East Syriac church based in Iraq traces its origins to the evangelistic 
ministry ofthe Apostle Thomas along with Mar Mari and Mar Addai 
(Syriac for Saint Thaddeus), who were among Christ's seventy disci- 
ples 70 . The ancient Syriac text The Doctrine of Addai record that Saint 
Thomas sentThaddeus and Mari to preach to AbgarUkkama (the Black) 
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V, ruler of the Kingdom ofOsrhoene in northern Syria with Edessaasits 
capita I . 71 There were two reasons why the disciples were sent to the 
Kingdom ofOsrhoene. One wasthatthere were a large number of Jews 
in the kingdom. Secondly the Aramaic speaking population of the 
kingdom shared linguistic affinity with the Jewish population of Pales- 
tine and thereby with the early Christian church as well. Before the time 
of Jesus, the Hebrew language had been replaced by Aramaic as the 
spoken language in Palestine. Jesus himself spoke in Aramaic. 

The Aramea ns were among the first Gentile converts to Christianity. 
The Acts of the Apostles mentions that Aramaic speakers from Syria 
were present on the day of the Pentecost when according to Christian 
belief the Holy Spirit descended upon the apostles and early church. It is 
mentioned that"Parthians, Medes, Elamites, natives of Mesopotamia, 
Edessa and Cappodocia" were present on that day . 72 A large number of 
Arameansare believed to have converted that day . 73 As mentioned ear- 
lier the cities of Edessa and Nisbis were important centres along the 
overland silk route in which Jewish traders were present. T raditions as- 
sociate the beginning of Thomas's mission to Edessa. 

Thomas is believed to have later gone and ministered to the 
Arameans living in Parthia and Aramean speaking principalities and 
villages along its borders. 74 This means that Thomas would have used 
the route mentioned by Strabo which departed from Syria and 
crossed the Euphrates at Zeugma. The route then extended towards 
Babylon through the area between the Tigirs and the Euphrates final- 
ly providing access to the port of Spasinou Charax at the head of the 
Persian/Arabian Gulf. There is one reference which attests that 
Thomas did not use the overland silk route and cross to Seleucia-Cte- 
siphon which had a huge concentration of Jews. In the third century 
Syriac work The Teaching of the Twelve Apostles or Didascalia Apos- 
tolorum, (different from the Dldache ) it is stated that 

The whole of Persia, of the Assyria ns... asfar as the 
borders of the Indians. ..received the apostles or- 
dination from Aggeus, the disciple of Addeus the 
apostle . 75 
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In the seventh century C.E., within the Assyrian Church of the East 
in Mesopotamia and Persia, the Metropolitan of Rev Ardashir of the 
Fars coastal province of Persia contested the authority of the Patriar- 
chate at Seleucia-Ctesiphon in Mesopotamia. Earlierthe Metropoli- 
tan of Fars was underthe ecclesiastical authority of the Patriarch. Dur- 
ing the authority of the Patriarch lshoyahblll(inofficefrom650C.E.to 
660C.E.),the Metropolitan of Rev Ardashir questioning the authority 
of Seleucia-Ctesiphon claimed thatthe church at Rev Ardashir or pres- 
ent day Rishahr had been first converted to Christianity by Thomas, 
while Seleucia-Ctesiphon has received knowledge about Christianity 
from merely Aggeus, the disciple of Addeus who was himself under 
Thomas. 76 

This reference shows that Thomas reached the Persian/Arabian 
Gulf possibly at the port of Spasinou Charax. It also shows that from 
there he visited sites along the Gulf coast such as Rishahr with possi- 
ble Jewish presence along the route which connected Persian/Arabi- 
anGulfwith North-Westand Western India. TheAcfso/Thomcfsmen- 
tions that Thomas was accompanied by the merchant Flabban to the 
kingdom ruled by a king called Gundaphorus. 77 Fora long time, the 
name Gundaphorus was not considered as a historical personality. 
Then in the nineteenth century, archaeological excavations in 
Afghanistan and Pakistan revealed coins and an inscription called the 
Takht-i-Bahai inscription with the name Gundaphorus, the rulerof 
the Indo-Parthian Kingdom in North-West India whose rule lasted till 
the mid first centuryC.E. 78 More importantly, Gundaphorus's brother 
called Gad in the Acts possibly corresponds to the name Gudana 
found on coins in conjunction with king Gundaphorus. James Mc- 
Grath has pointed out that while Gundaphorus could have possibly 
been known as a king of the East in Edessa during the composition of 
the Acts, Gad is not at all known outside of the numismatic evidence 
and the Acts. 79 This has led to a revaluation of the Acts of Thomas. De- 
tails in the Acts of Thomas and the direction of the routes point out to 
Thomas having landed at the port of Barbarikon. 

Thomaswould have conducted hismissionaryactivitiesinthearea 
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around the Indus River. It is interesting to note that in the first half of 
the twentieth century a group of Hindu fakirs calling themselves using 
the Aramaic term Barthomai, meaningthe sons of Thomas, was no- 
ticed by Reverent R. A. Trotter at the city of Thatta in the Sindh 
province of present day Pakistan. They venerated Thomas under the 
name 'Thuma Bhagat'. They claimed that they were descendents of 
Christians baptised by Thomas himself and that in their secret society 
they owned books and relics to support their position. In the words of 
Trotter, no outsider, either Indian or European, has had access to the 
materials possessed by the sect and individual members are hard to 
come by. 80 After conducting his missionary activities, the Acts states 
that Thomas was martyred in a neighbouring kingdom of Mazdai. 81 
There is no mention of Thomas having made a voyage to South India. 

On the basis of the report in the Acts of Thomas and evidences of 
Gundaphorus, some scholars argued that Thomas conducted his mis- 
sion only in the North-West India and did notgo to South India while 
others have argued that the account in the Acts is just a myth and that 
Thomas went only to South India and not to the North-West India on 
the basis of the strong traditions attesting his arrival in Kerala and My- 
lapore in the south-east of India on the Corromandal Coast of Tamil 
Nadu. The consensus of other scholars including Samuel Moffett is 
that both theories are reasonable, andfarfrom being mutually exclu- 
sive, can be interpreted as strengthening each other. It is just as possi- 
ble that Thomas left for South India after preaching in the North- 
West. 82 This view also confirms to the nature of the trade routes as it 
existed at that time. The routes from Persian/Arabian Gulf led mostly 
to North-West and Western India and not to South India. Therefore 
Thomas is likely to have arrived in the north and then would have left 
for the south after becoming aware about the presence of Jewish set- 
tlements in Kerala. A possible motive for Thomas leaving the North- 
Westthat has been pointed out is the Kushan invasion of the Indus 
Valleyin50C.E. 83 

According to South Indian tradition, Thomas arrived in 52 C.E. at 
Kodungaloor which is believed to be near the port of Muziris from the 
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island of Socotra in the Indian Ocean. 84 Here it must be added that 
there is a strong probability of Thomas having arrived at Barygaza in 
Western India. Eusebius mentions that Pantaenus of Alexandria ar- 
rived at Kalyan on the Konkan coast in Western India in circa 190 C.E. 
and met Christians of that location who said that they possessed the 
Gospel of Mathew in Hebrew provided to them by Bartholomew, the 
apostle of Jesus. According to Samuel Hugh Moffet, it is more likely 
that the name Bartholomew refers to a Jewish-Christian missionary 
from West Asia than one of the twelve apostles. 85 The sixth century ac- 
count of the merchant Cosmas Indicopleustus refers to the presence 
of East Syriac Christian traders at Kalyan. 86 While Barygaza or Broach 
was a n importa nt port in the first century C.E. , rivalry between Ksatra- 
pa rulers and Satvahana kings over control of the port resulted in the 
development of rival ports like Kalyan and Sopara. 87 We can expect, 
foreign merchants like Babylonian Jews to shift base to Kalyan from 
Barygaza because of such changes. 

As there would be little or no presence of West Asian trading 
groups along the coast from Western India to Kerala, the natural op- 
tion would then be to board a ship going back to the Red Sea from 
Barygaza touching Socotra Island and the ports in Southern Arabia. If 
Kerala was the ultimate destination then it would be imperative to dis- 
embarkat Socotra and then board a ship to Kerala ratherthan going to 
Southern Arabia. There is archaeological evidence of Indian traders at 
Socotra mostly from North-West and Western India with the discov- 
ery of Brahmi inscriptions dating from late second century C.E. to the 
fourth century C. E. But the Peri plus mentions Indian traders at Soco- 
tra in the first century C. E. itself. 88 The traditional belief of Thomas' 
mission intheMalabaris recorded intheworktitled Thomma Parvam 
compiled byThoman Parvam in 1601and beyond that date toanoral 
narrative handed down in one family line for forty-eight generations. 
According to this source, the earliest converts of Thomas were the 
Jews who had settled in Malabar. Later thousands were converted- 
6,850 of the Brahman caste, 2,590 Kshatriyas, and 3,780 Viashyas, not 
to mention two kings and seven village chiefs whom he ordained as 
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bishops and leaders of the church. More Jewish converts were made 
notably a Jewish prince named Kepha, Syriac for Peter, who was or- 
dained a bishop when Thomas left to continue his work throughout 
India. He founded seven churches, usually named as Kodungaloor, 
Kollam, Paravur, Kokkamangalam, Niranam, PalayurandChayalorNi- 
lakal. He preached both west and east and it was in the east that he 
was martyred, at Mylapore near Madras where his tomb is held in rev- 
erence to this day . 89 

It is important to place the written sources and oral traditions in- 
cluding the Acts of Thomas and Thomma Parvam in their historical 
contexts. James McGrath has questioned the tendency of scholarship 
ontheAcfsto swing backandforth between polardichotomiesof his- 
toricity and ahistoricity, with little attempt to define a middle 
ground . 90 Annette Yoshiko Reed has pointed out to the relevance of 
the less explored Syriac Christian literature to our understanding of 
cross-cultural and civilizational encounters. The representation of 
"eastern" people in Syriac literature offers an alternative view to what 
is described in classical "Western" Greek and Roman literature and 
destabilizes the distinction between "East" and "West ". 91 Edessa 
where the Acts was composed seems to have been the first centre of 
literary production in Syriac, a dialect of Aramaic that may have origi- 
nated there. Edessa was located on the eastern border of the empire, 
and this border was far from stable. While Greek learning flourished 
among the city's elites, the material culture of Edessa attests the ab- 
sorption of Nabataean, Judean, Parthian, and Persian elements. 

The Acts of Thomas belongs to early Christian genre of "apoc- 
ryphal acts" wherein novelistic motifs are used to recount the mira- 
cles, missionary travels, and martyrdoms of Jesus's apostles. At the 
same it contains information which betrays some awareness of India 
as in the mentioning of the name of Gundaphorus, the Indo-Parthian 
ruler. The Acts o/Thomos was composed, at least in part, as a Christian 
counter-narrative to a contemporary "pagan" work, namely Philo- 
stratus's Vita Apollonii. Written in the early third century C.E., this 
work celebrates the life and deeds of the first-century Anatolian holy 
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man Apollonius (ca. 40-110 C. E.) and mentions how he goes to India 
and gains otherworldly knowledge and the power to work miracles 
which he then takes back to the Roman Empire. On the other hand, 
Thomas in the Acts is a healer and wonder-worker who is able to sur- 
prise and surpass the Indians themselves. 92 

McGrath hassuggested thatauthorof the Acts could have gained 
information about Thomas's mission to India from one or more letters 
believed to have been sent by Thomas from India mentioned in the 
Syriac Doctrine of the Twelve Apostles. 93 Jhe Acts could also have 
been compiled in response to the visit of an Indian delegation likely 
from North India in 218 C. E. to the Roman emperor. There is the pos- 
sibility that religious and cultural knowledge was exchanged during 
the encounterand also there is a mention of the delegation having 
met with the Christian philosopherBardaisanof Edessa. 94 It is perhaps 
from this interaction that Bardaisan gained knowledge of Christians in 
the Kushana Empire which he mentions in his Syriac work Book of the 
Laws of the Countries written in the third century CE. 95 This is a confir- 
mation of Thomas's mission in North-West India. Edessa duringthe 
third century CE when the Acts was written appears to have greater 
knowledge of the land and sea routes to North India while lacking def- 
inite knowledge of South India as is reflected in the total absence of 
references to South India in the Acts. Butthereare hints of some con- 
tacts. There have been claims by Edessan inhabitants that they had 
Thomas's body carried there by an Indian merchant at least from the 
fourth century onwards. 96 But whatever meagre knowledge about 
South India thatcould have existed in Edessa, does notappearto have 
found its way into the SyriacChristian literature composed duringthe 
third century CE. 

While looking atthe South Indian traditions and especially the 
Thomma Parvam, one would have to agree with Mathias Mundadan's 
position which is to basically that one should not accept uncritically 
thedetailsofthe tradition, northefacileand plausible-nottosaythe 
fantastic interpretations given to places, names, persons, inscrip- 
tions, and so on. 97 The references to Brahmans, Kshatriyas and 
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Vaishyas reflect the caste hierarchy that developed later in Kerala af- 
ter the advent of Vedic Hinduism and can be seen as an attempt by the 
Saint Thomas Christians to claim higher caste status. While there are 
references to Brahmin poets who composed some of the works of the 
Sangham literature dated to between 200 B.C.E. to 200C.E., the num- 
ber of Brahmins attested to in the traditions about Thomas did not re- 
flectthe reality as it existed inthe region. 98 Brahmin migrations to the 
Kerala and establishment of colonies are dated to the seventh-eight 
centuries C.E." Similarities have been noted between the 
Margamkali or the 'Song of the Way' which is accompanied by a sa- 
cred dance narrating the introduction to Kerala of the "marga" or 
Christian way of worship by Thomas and the song of the Yathrakali, 
the journey song of the Nambuthiris (Kerala Brahmins). 100 But this 
alone cannot stand in as evidence that Brahmins converted to Chris- 
tianity as a result of Thomas's mission. 

At the same time, it is clear that Christianity grew within the cultur- 
al milieu of Kerala adopting its social and cultural moorings and at the 
sametimeacceptingand worshippingChristastheirLord. Susan Bay- 
ly has pointed outthat certain structures -for example, blood cults, 
warrior cults, honourcodes-aresodeeply embedded inthe regional 
culture that any religious system that arrived in Kerala orTamil Nadu 
had to come to terms with them. 101 Considering the fact that the Syri- 
an Christians of Kerala follow indigenous traditions and practices, it is 
clear that there were natives who were influenced by Thomas's mis- 
sion to Kerala. At the same time we know that Thomas's arrival in In- 
dia was part of the attempts by the Early Christian Church at 
Jerusalem to propagate amongJewsthe belief that Jesus wasthe 
messiah. This paper suggests that Thomas's mission in Kerala resulted 
in the formation of two groups of believers in Jesus. The first would be 
Babylonian Jewish Diaspora members in Kerala who became Jewish 
Christians with belief in Jesus as the messiah while remaining loyal 
Jews adhering to the Torah. The second group is likely to be broader in 
nature with groups from various indigenous belief systems consider- 
ing Jesus as one among a pantheon of gods. Neither of these groups 
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can be considered "Christian" in the manner in which we considertoday. 

It is difficult to define the socio-cultural identities of the second 
group. They could had been derived from trader groups of Kerala who 
were involved in the long-distance maritime trade, were literate and 
competent enough to be receptive to the missionary activity of 
Thomasandwerealreadyexposedtothe religious/cultural influences 
of West Asia. Evidences of the presence of these traders in West Asia 
in the form of Tamil Brahmi script have been obtained from MyosHor- 
mos,the Early Roman portin Egyptand KhorRori inOman, Southern 
Arabia. 102 This group could have also included people who were in- 
volved in the coastal sea traffic extending from Gujarat to southern 
Tamil NaduandSri Lanka. Belief inJesusdid not result in the oblitera- 
tion of pre-existing beliefs among these believers and the South Indi- 
an cultural landscape-saturated with notions of social hierarchy and 
cults devoted to fierce goddesses and blood-stained warrior-heroes- 
profoundly affected them . 103 There are examples of such groups in 
West Asia dating to the earliest period of Christianity who combined 
belief in Jesus with Hellenistic, Jewish and Oriental belief systems, 
mysticism, fertility cult practices, transmission of secret knowledge 
and worship of the divine feminine . 104 They were broadly termed as 
Gnostic (though there is debate on the usage of this term) and later 
termed as "heretics" by the institutionalised churches . 105 It was only 
after the continuous exposure to missionary activities from West Asia 
in the early and medieval periods that this second group changed to 
the worship of Jesus as the sole deity. But because they were rooted in 
indigenous society, they were continually influenced by the socio-cul- 
tural changes in South India such as the development of caste hierar- 
chy in latertimes. 

The concept of seven churchesdoes not reflectthe situation of 
the Early Christian Church, church here referring to a community 
of believers rather than a physical structure. The seven churches 
can only mean the earliest settlements of believers in Jesus in Kerala. 
The subsequent developments in the history of Christianity in Ker- 
ala point out to two distinct groups of believers in Jesus in Kerala. 
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The Knanaya Christians are a group of Christians of Kerala tracing 
their descent from Thomas of Cana, whom local traditions claim 
arrived in Kerala from Syria with an entourage of seventy two fam- 
ilies in the year 345 C.E. These Christians have remained distinct 
from the majority of other Syrian Christians of Kerala to this day 
and have not intermarried withotherSyrianChristians. Basedona 
study of their history and cultural practices, the Knanaya Chris- 
tians have been identified as Jewish Christians. It is particularly in- 
teresting that Thomas of Cana has been identified as a mer- 
chant. 106 

It has to be considered that Thomas of Cana and hisfollowers were 
not migrating into a completely alien cultural and ideological environ- 
ment in Kerala in the fourth century C.E. In circumstances in which 
Jewish Christians were being marginalised by mainstream Christiani- 
ty and facing religious persecution from the Sassanian rulers of Persia, 
it is only natural that they would migrate to a safe haven where there 
were fellow Jewish Christians who had established themselves safely 
since the earliesttimes.ThomasofCanaandthosewith him islikelyto 
have attained leadership positions among the Jewish Christians of 
Kerala. Finally, the mission of Thomas was originally intended for the 
Babylonian Jews of Kerala. 

It is very crucial that he began his journey from Palestine and 
southern Mesopotamia before the Apostolic Council of Jerusalem as 
his intended motive for travelling such a long distance was to reach 
out to the Jews of Kerala. But once the mission arrived in Kerala and 
began gaining adherents from the indigenous people, the scope was 
widened enough to accept believers from diverse backgrounds. This 
created a situation similar to the one at the church of Antioch where 
Jews and Gentiles worshipped together. While gaining less number of 
believers relative to the situation in Palestine, the widening of the 
scope of Thomas's mission in response to the situation in Kerala al- 
lowed Christianity to strike deep roots in indigenous society and flour- 
ish in subsequent centuries. 
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THE CULT OF ATONEMENT: DEATH, 
DEIFICATION AND THE 'SINFUL 
KING' IN AIPPALLI THOTTAM 


Abhilash Malayil 

This paper is an elementary attempt to look at certain idioms of 
kingship as they appear in an oral literary genre from Malabar, known 
general ly as Thottam songs. As the title indicates following discussion 
is limited to the text of a single Thottam— of a deity named, Aippalli 
daivam — which is available in printed form since 1998 (Vishnunam- 
boothiri 1998; 231-249). Aippalli Thottam captures our attention ow- 
ing to the description of a couple of untimely deaths and an accompa- 
nied incidence of post-mortem deification. 

Early modern kingliness in Southern India has recently invited a 
significant historiographic attention. Though this, in a way, was a con- 
tinuation from the early investigative fervour on the ceremonial form 
and material content of kingship in historical South India (Stein 1980, 
Veluthat 1993, Heitzman 1997), new attempts were able to establish 
their novelty in two major counts. Primarily, the new scholarship was 
successful in bringing certain peripheral geo-political zones into the 
ongoing discussions of royal authority. Spatially, they had moved the 
focus from traditional seats of medieval political power i.e., cereal 
producing, riverine wetlands. Earlier, dharmic Kings had instituted 
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eleemosynary endowments along major river valleys of Southern In- 
dia and shared their realm with trusted counci llors and ritual deputies 
and enjoyed a limited, butan assured, portion of agrarian surplus 
(Stein 1969, Subbarayalu 1982). But, the new emphasis was upon 
those regions which were historically attested as too unproductive to 
support an elaborate royal establishment or unsuitable to be main- 
tained by a population of sedentary peasants. Semi-arid rain-shad- 
ows, located east of the Western-Ghat, on the Southern fringes of 
Deccan Plateau and along the wretched sandy-plains in Southern 
Coromandel were apparently investigated (Wagoner 1993, Price 
1996, Beck 1972, Ludden 1985, Dirks 1987, Talbot 2001). Secondly, 
perhaps more important to the present paper, these investigations 
identified a set of new, or unprecedented conceptual frames for the 
portrayal of early modern kingliness. A deep-rooted enterprise-like 
fascination with material accumulation and ceremonial indulgence 
was agreed upon as the central characteristic (orthe trait) in the imag- 
ination of regional kingly power and authority. Kings, when they were 
referred in South India n vernaculars of 17th and 18th centuries, hard- 
ly eulogized as dharmic beings of the classical sastric parenesis (Hilte- 
beitel 1989). They were no longer hailed as the benevolent protectors 
of Brahmanical pontificate and associated sacred geographies; rather 
the king was often narrated as 'an insatiable transgressor'; one who 
frequently transgresses the boundaries of putative cannon and the 
sacred (Blackburn 1981). 

As Susan Bayly argued, the Kings in the long 18th century, turned 
out to be 'arms-bearing men of prowess' (Bayly 1999) who, if we go by 
the courtly panegyrics composed after them, believed in personal 
charisma (Peabody 2003) and devoted themselves in the public, but 
more often in in-absentee, exhibition of kingly valourand benevolence. 
Importance given to the royal entourage is another new feature. Unlike 
the early-medieval 'companions of honour' (Narayanan 1972) this 
new retinue, drawn often from the highly mobile 'military labour mar- 
ket' (Kolff 1990) of the time, and was 'infamous' for its unpredictable 
loyalty stances. The kings were made of their prodigal retinue. But 
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they were compelled to live with an authority that was under the 
perennial threat of an untimely coup d'etat (Brittlebank 1997, Sub- 
rahmanyam 1989). Though Burton Stein, in 1985, made an attempt to 
explain these South Indian authority postures underthe rubricof a rit- 
ually ordained, redistributive-kingship, the in situ hybridity in local 
political formations remained seriously unacknowledged. In a recent 
attempt to understand kingly substance in the context of South Indi- 
an state-craft, Sanjay Subrahmanyam (Subrahmanyam 2001) had 
shown that the alleged 'ritual reciprocity' of kings was well integrated 
with a resilient world of early-modern fiscal possibilities, where fash- 
ioning oneself as king was indeed an adventurous portfolio. There 
were many men who aspired to become king-like or 'would be kings' 
(Subrahmanyam et. al 1990) and ready to resort to a number of ven- 
tures found as capable of elevating an enterprising upstart into an en- 
vious royal gaddi. In this complex political milieu, kings and their nar- 
rative histories were simultaneously crafted; the latter, however, as 
impromptu artifacts with a limited circumstantial validity. If we look 
through the inferences provided by Bayly (1998, 1999) Peabody 
(1991, 2001), Schnepel (2002) and Guha (2004a, 2004b), these narra- 
tives on kingliness may emerge before us as early-modern inventions, 
being put into from, priortothe state-sponsored ethnography of the 
succeeding colonial episode. 

Asa literary genre, Thotfom songs of Malabar leave a possibility of 
them being considered as belonging to the pan-South Indian tradition 
of 'remembered-verses' (Narayanaraoatal. 1998). Butunlikethe Tel- 
ugu orTamil oral catus they failed to institute an independent exis- 
tence separate from the performatory complex of the pan-regional 
ritual theatre; Theyyam\ I n other words, the generic identity of Thof- 
tam songs and the stories narrated in them appear to us as closely in- 
tegrated with the ritual propitiation of an extra-human agency, con- 
sensually accepted as a benevolent patron-deity (Wayne 1979, 
Wayne at. al 1993). Thottam songs accompany the Theyyam perform- 
ance as rhythmic vocalizations in the local dialect, believed to be of 
magical capacities to invite respective deities and allow them to be 
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possessed within the physical body of a performer ( theyyakkaran or 
kolakkaran). They narrate the story of deity's creation and the events 
in its extra-mundane life. They are quaintly attractive with descrip- 
tions on the deity's travels, its establishment at various shrines and al- 
so of its awesome physical appearance (Freeman 1993; 115). Though 
sometimes accused of being "highly patterned, chronologically inco- 
herent and logically flawed" (Varier at. Al 1991; 39, Varier 2006; 44-54), 
stories in Thottam try to connect the celestial abode ( melulakam ) of 
Theyyam pantheon with the everyday terrain ( bhulokam ) of North 
Malabar by historicizing deities through the invocation of collective 
memories asexpressedindifferentfoundational legends. Forthis paper, 
it is precisely this alleged 'i I logic' involved in creating divine hierar- 
chies and genealogies makes them an interesting archive capable of 
providing clues on the forms of political authority for a period in which 
divinity and kingliness appeared as undistinguishable pairs. It has to 
be remembered that the pre-British kingship in Malabar is already 
suggested as less a matter of logically deployed state armoury rather 
operational through effectually combining the domains of states- 
manship and rituals (Frenz 2005, Frenz et. al 2005). 

In its etymological roots, word Thottam has a connection with an 
old usage in early-modern Malayalam; thottuka meaning 'to produce 
or to restore to life' (G undart, 1872; 474). A Thottam song, when ut- 
tered in a ritual complex, 'produces' a cultural field for 'the coming of 
a deity' by restoring life to a common pool of symbols primarily asso- 
ciated with local political patronage. Political agencies like kings (ra- 
ja), kingly deputies ( nafuvazhi ) and household-patriarchs ( karana - 
van ) togetherfrom this patronage milieu. Most of the times, they 
manage shrine-centres ( stanam ) as overlords ( melkoyma ) 2 or as 
trustees ( uralar ) (Kurup 1997). They fashion as presiding over an en- 
tire stretch of territory where a particular deity (ora group of deities) 
circulates as a patron ora totem. The territorial extant of a deity's cir- 
culation is known assvarupam which, in common parlance meantthe 
realm over which a deity enjoys certain regal rights (Freeman 1993: 
125). It is interesting here to note that in Malabar, the domains of 
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post -Perumal kingliness were also known by the same term. Within 
the Theyyam theatre ( or 'Theyyam complex' as argued by Richardson 
Freeman) all activities including the key act of possession and ritual- 
ized Thottam utterance, are characterized by a highly formalized set 
of behaviours and beliefs (Freeman 1993: 111) as if in a standard 
courtly etiquette. Many deities in the pantheon were conceived as pa- 
tron-deities attached to the different royal families of the region 3 . At 
another level, there were sponsored-shrines of artisanal groups that 
underline patronage initiatives embedded in an active 'moral-com- 
munity ofwork' (Menon 1993) where proscription of caste was often 
mediated by lordly affinity and intimation. Quite interestingly, many 
of these sites worked as 'centres of arbitration' in disputes involving 
members of different castes, living without any formal commensal- 
ties 4 . The kingly postures in 'Theyyam complex' were structured pri- 
marily by the contextual exigencies in organizing regional production 
regimes (Menon 1994; 4-39). Topographic particularities of the re- 
gion (extensive beds of lateritic dry-land with scattered, tiny patches 
of wet-agriculture) had inserted an imprint of heterogeneity upon 
popular subsistence (Freeman, 1998, 1999) and which was, quite ex- 
pectedly, peddled into the systems of everyday magical religion and 
its esoteric narratives (cf. Tanupillai 1920, Aiyyappan 1930, 1936, 
Gentes 1992). It has to be remembered at this juncture that, many 
Theyyam shrines in Malabar were accessible to the members of 'avar- 
na 1 castes who form the bulk of Hindu agrarian population, even be- 
fore the Temple Entry Proclamation of circa 1936 ( Menon 1993b) 
The key characters in Thottam songs are the potential deities of 
prosperity ortrouble. In a numberof narratives, they are represented 
as defied victims of an unprecedented injustice and unexpected 
treachery (Elayavur 1996, Karippath 2004). Another type includes 
personages, posthumously deified, having extra-ordinary abilities; 
their super-human credentials were often stated as uncontrollable 
within the limits of the contemporary temporal order (Kurup 1973; 
85-96, cf. Gabriel 2010, Vadakkiniyil 2012). A small group of deities fall 
in the set of ancestral-cults with a limited congregational following. 
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They, in all cases, belongtoa household-based kin group. The deities 
of first and second types have comparatively wider lay-followers and 
even though the fellowship becomes congregational only during the 
festival season in shrine-centres. Lay-followers are studiously familiar 
with the foundational legend and the liturgy of their deities as ex- 
pressed in the local-lore of a respective folk-territory. 

The story in Aippalli Thottam deals with the post-mortem deifica- 
tion of a couple of individuals; one, the victimized and the other, the 
prodigious. Though seem to be located at odds, these two 'would-be 
divinities' express certain syntagmatic similarities in their cultural 
constitution and symbolic articulation. Both the 'victim' and the 
'prodigious' are explained, if we lookatthetext of Aippalli Thottam, 
within the domain of 'the extra-ordinary' or of 'the abnormal'. In gen- 
eral, a pre-deified victimhood is portrayed in entire south India as 
phenomenally unusual or as an unparalleled exemplar (Shulman 
1993). It is conceived as resulting from an extra-ordinary or an abnor- 
mal incurring of injustice; an aberration from past or from the histori- 
cal way of getting things done. Similarly, the 'prodigious' before its 
death, isalsoequally'non-historical' and preternatural in its constitu- 
tion. Being 'an extra-ordinary' in capabilities and dispositions, it can 
rise above the conventional existence of normalcy. If we consider aes- 
thetics of deification in Thottam as an easily fabricable cognitive de- 
vice to make sense out of 'the unprecedented', or 'the disjuncture', 
these narratives will readily appear as an important, butyetun-at- 
tempted, registryof early modern political re-articulations. 

As mentioned in the beginni ng, the Thottam of Aipppalli accompa- 
nies the performance ( kolam ) of a deity called Aippalli daivam, usual- 
ly performed by the members of Pulaya caste in Cannanore district. It 
deals with the foundational legend ( puravrtham ) of a famous deity- 
duo, Aippalli daivam and Embran gurikkal. Junior Brahmin master 
( ela-namputhiri ) of the castle (aramana) Azhikkottu and his faithful 
Pulaya servant— Pithari— became unfortunate preys to an act of 
kingly injustice. They lived in an unbelievable proximity and killed to- 
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gether by an angry king. Story of this Thottam, like many others of its 
kind, is much popular in northern Malabar (Karippath 2004; 32-37) 
and is often feted as an exemplar of inter-caste harmony by emphasis- 
ingthe emotive aspect of the Brahmin-Master/Untouchable servant 
relationship. Contemporary scholarship in regional folkloristics and 
history consider these and other 'deified victims' as memorable van- 
guards of rural-protest in 'feudal Malabar' (Vishnunamboothiri 1996, 
Antony 1995, Vasanthakumari 2000, Kurup 1995, Panikkotti 2008 ). 
The act of deification in this Thottam captures our attention owing to 
its connection with the Kolathiri kingship of Chirakkal in North Mal- 
abar. The king Kolathiri is stated as instituting a status of divinity to the 
victims of his-own injustice. Ordained apotheosis, as it was explained 
in this Thottam, is perhaps a new aesthetical phenomenon in entire 
south Indian literary traditions of the medieval period. Though the 
canonization of Kannaki-Pattini by the celebrated Cera King Chekut- 
tuvan (Zvelebil 1973; 172-184) provides an early example, llanko 
Aati kal makes it pretty clear in that his patron's act was not gestu re of 
complicity overas/'nthat he had personally committed. Rather, itwas 
more like a bhakta- type involvement, merely intending the grace of 
an all powerful mother goddess. In the Thottam of Aippalli, post- 
mortem deification of the victimhood was narrated as resulting from 
a serious ritual humiliation of the orchestrated kingship. The crowned 
king had turned out to be sinful being. 

In the very beginning of Thottam, Namputhiri master of Azhikkot- 
tu was stated as residing in an 'aramana 5 ; an unusual usage to denote 
the place of residence ofaMalayali Brahmin which in its turn was com- 
monly known as illam or more simply as mana (Logan 1887; 85). The 
meaning, which Dr. Gundart had given to the word aramana\.e. king's 
house, palace or court, clearly indicates the unusual designation en- 
joyed by this Brahmin chief (Gundart 1872; 71). It has already been 
noted thatthe pre-colonial authority in Malabar was articulated and 
established in a well defined symbolic system (as etiquette on dress, 
food and residence) particularly regarding political status and social 
privileges (Moore 1905; 340-358, Wigram 1882; 17-41, cf. Panikkar 
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1900). Similar instances were reported from Kavalappara, where one 
Muppil Nayar, a refractory chief on the fringes of Kozhikkotu kingdom, 
was documented as having a ko^arc/m or palace under his posses- 
sion (Kurup 1984; xiii). 

Further references in Aippalli Thottam (like 'the cherikkal holdings 
of this Brahmin 6 along with a group of seven uralers and a koyma func- 
tionary from Maniyani caste) points towards a nascent but unusual 
political formation around his aramana of Azhikkottu 7 . His household 
has "numberless bounded and hired labours 8 " being employed in its 
cherikkal farming. Interestingly, the enigmatic Brahmin of Azhikkottu 
was not found as associated with his scripturally prescribed ordina- 
tion of priesthood but was portrayedasenterprisinglyreigning(koth- 
h/najbafh/7uka) over hisfertile watershed (to/ppac/u). The text is silent 
on the origin of young Pithari; the Pulaya. He is declared as 'an orphan 
rearing cattle'. But later, when his Brahmin master was convinced of 
his extra-ordinary dextrous capabilities and punctuality, he decided 
to endow him with the right of supervision over the cherikkal farms in 
ChalattuThara. The rite of entitling a Pulaya servant with the supervi- 
sory ( nokki natathuka ) authority is narrated in the text as follows. 

"By the dawn 

The serfs were called in the threshing floor, 

The master stood at stone-steps and decreed to the floor, 

Let it be heard, thee my serfs, 

Pithari from Chalattu Thara; 

Be the overseer on my plots and enclosures, 

And, overthose filled reservoirs. 

You, obey his words as mine, 

Him as mine" 

With his comrades' permission, he was given 'the rod of authority' 
and a 'ceremonial umbrella', and was duly informed that 'there would 
not be any limit for him', either from Maniyani managers or from the 
Brahmin master {mel koyma) himself. The only obligation was to 'pro- 
tect the fields from theft and encroachment'. The Brahmin master, 
who was supposed to keep a distance of 42 feet 9 from a Pulaya, was 
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stated in Thottam as 'came down the stone-steps and granted him a 
heavy spade ( kaikkottu ). This 'rod of authority' (kolu) conveys an un- 
precedented supervisory prerogative which was incumbent upon the 
untouchable servant. This as a typical intermediary-portfolio un- 
doubtedly contains a possibility of accumulation and political en- 
hancement. 'The rod of authority' also finds an appearance in Koodaii 
Grandhavari albeit in a slightly differentform (as churakkol). The chief 
karanava of Koodaii Kunnath hold it as a symbol of his intermediary 
authority as he supervised a cock-sacrifice in his kalari 10 . 

Meanwhile a fateful monsoon ( edavappathi ) was about to start 11 . 
Hasty preparations were on in all fields. Young Pithari was busy in su- 
pervising Chalazia cherikkal. He was very couscous. High risk was in- 
volved in cultivating waterlogged marshes where farming operations 
had been extremely labour intensive. These operations were delicate 
and very precarious that a small change in the tide can turn all invest- 
ments completely destroyed. Cultivating quagmires was more de- 
pendent on corporate efforts than the ordinary cultivation under sea- 
sonal rains (Innes 1908; 211). He was always in field, 'sleeping less and 
making his, otherwise lazy friends to work hard and smart. He kept all 
mud-ramparts intact and guarded his master's crop from a merciless 
season. 

The crowned king of Kolam(ko/ommud/monnon)wascrossingthe 
marshes in Chalattu cheriklkal with his ruthlessly armed nayar ret- 
inue. As the Thottam says "kingly party was on their long way to attend 
the prestigious festival; Mamankam, over to the city of Kozhikkotu". 
As the king passes thorugh a narrow lane, the young Pulaya servant 
was seen to him. Pithari was bowing down on a damaged mud-ram- 
pa rt(varambu) to catch a nasty crab which dug a dangerous hole on al- 
ready dampened slope. To the king, Pithari was an inauspicious Chan- 
dala, blocking his way and dishonouring the King by showing his 
'back'; an extremely bad omen! (Menon 1929; 274) Even 'a nair, not- 
ed Francis Buchanan while touring the district in circa 1800, was ex- 
pected instantly to cut down a slave who did not turn out of the road 
as a nair passed (Buchanan 1807; 410). The king, a proclaimed 
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kshatriawlth patented qualities of uncontrollable rajas, was furious 
and too fast in his reaction. The unfortunate Pulaya servant-turned- 
supervisor, Pithari was not granted even a token mercy. He was 
gunned down by the king himself, though the nayar retinue, who 
were initially ordered to shoot him, had registered their unsuccessful 
protest against this untimely homicide' 2 . His Brahmin master (ela- 
namputhiri) of Azhikkottu heard these gun shots from the field. Panic 
stricken, he came running and sow the bleeding corpus of his beloved 
farm supervisor; 'shot at forehead and lying helplessly on the crab- 
holes'. Broken with grief, the he lamented atthe king; that 
"if he had given a lot, 

"Gold worth Pithari weight could have given as ransom, 

If his servant had, at all committed an impropriety" 

But the fury of rajas became untameable.The king took these ag- 
onized utterances as further insults upon his impartable royal being 
and loaded his matchlock again, and murdered the lamenting Brah- 
min onthespot. 13 

Kingly logic for slaying 'an untouchable' who allegedly trans- 
gressed the decorum of pollution and honour was rather naive. This 
justification could have been readily accepted in a milieu where caste- 
based propriety or maryadai had remained as central in defining pat- 
terned individual behaviours. Normally, the pre-British kingly-self 
was not represented as being sinned or cursed in rewarding death 
even in its most violent and bloody format. Maryadaias the law (Davis 
2002), encompassed all instances of (corporal) casualties and death 
as if a mere conformist ritual (Tarabout 1993). But, the death given to 
Pithari was unprecedented. Though an 'untouchable' Pulaya, he was 
'an elevated servant' lived in a state of liminality where his portfolio of 
dextrous 'service' brought him respect and intimacy. He was obedient 
to his master and even known to the nayar retinue who raised their 
eyebrows when the king asked them to shoot the Pulaya down. If we 
go by the internal clues in Aippalli Thottam, murderous posture of the 
king appears as a personal disposition, unshared even in his maryadai 
based realm. Moreover, the late pre-British and the early-British 
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south India had witnessed contagious insurrections of little political 
interests which, although vocal in a protean ideology of sava or obedi- 
ent service, frequently resorted in subversive enterprises, through 
camouflaged disloyalty and violent rebellion (Bayly 1994, Seylon 
2004, Young 2007, cf. Wink 1985). Political authority, in this situation 
of uncertainty, was no longer able to bank upon the edifice of 
maryadai which by this time was re-crafted as a patchwork quilt-like 
assemblage of extreme plasticity. Ambitious amongst kings tried 
their best to move against the tide, ornamented their already 'hol- 
lowed crowns' with pompous authority impostures, which as this 
Thottam indicates was not even acceptable for their equally desper- 
ate mercenaries. Sa\nt\y k\ng(maryada purusha) was exiled in history 
and the king turned out to be a sinner, personifying eternal injustice! 

When we come to the second occurrence of homicide in Thottam, 
the prey to the kingly wrath is a Brahmin; the ela-namputhiri at 
Azhikkottu castle. This Brahmin was killed when he expressed his 
poignant discontent in a king's act which had led to the corporal anni- 
hilation of his beloved but 'untouchable' servant; Pithari. At first in- 
stance, it appears as a natural and lawful resolution sentenced upon a 
Brahmin who found as scandalized the brahma substance and satva 
quality by breaking shodaha codes of commensal purity (c.f. Fuller 
1979, Appadurai 1983, Marglin 1985). But, at another lever, perhaps 
deeper in the text, the poetical orchestration of Brahmanicide refers 
to a serious conundrum implicated in the build-up of kings and their 
ambiguous early-modern relations with Brahmins. While, presiding 
over the realms of excessive consumption (fa/ioga) and carnality (rat/) 
kings were always in need of Brahmins to render their inflated claims 
legitimate (Narayanarao et al 1992) and this, quite interestingly, was 
not limited in making them as 'venerated councillors' of Hocartian 
sense (Hocart 1970). Rather, the 'transcendental ideal' (Heesterman 
1973) had to be put in everyday practice. This may explain the secular 
presence of Brahmins in early-modern state-craft. But normatively, 
the temporal association with king's patronage and his danda proved 
fatal to the 'Brahmin's transcendence'. He was still preeminent, and 
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lived within an exalted regime of prestation or dakshinafor his sacred 
and temporal services. But the 'gifts' that he had been contained the 
'poison' of deadly sacrilege (Raheja 1988). More dangerous indeed, 
to the brahma in proximity to kshatra, was the physical challenges of 
the realpolitik where even a Brahmin's ceremonial pre-eminence be- 
came frequently mocked and often put at stake. 

The sin of murdering a Brahmin ( brahmahathya ) was considered 
as one of the 'five grand-sins 'or mahapathakas. Mahapathaka was a 
pervasive restrain in the practice kingly authority in medieval Kerala, 
particularly over those domains allotted to the syndicates of Brah- 
minsandtheirstructuraltemples(Narayanan 1976). Here, itwasthe 
unprecedented realpolitik designation and prodigious wealth that 
the Brahmin master of Azhikkottu had possessed might have made 
him a susceptible target of kingly transgression. When a mahapatha- 
ka in the form of a contaminatabie royal Brahmanicide had taken 
place, it was conceived as a 'play'\n kali; the proverbial situation of be- 
wildering occurrences. The kali is arajaka or an abominable state 
without a king where, as per the contemporary Bhakti orthodoxy, dif- 
ferent varnas and gunas inter-dine in an insatiable orgy. But, the un- 
known compilers of Aippalli Thottam create a kali which appear to us 
as parodical to the dominant, and it appears to be subtly subversive. 
For them, kali is an unjust, evil-doing king, gravity of his sin made the 
fallen bodies to amass a ghostly weight. Separate pyres we re arranged 
forthe slain. 

Nayars and Pulaya workmen tried their best to lift the dead-bod- 
ies from the spot, but in complete vain. They were afraid to approach 
the dead further, as the diseased embody the sin of their own 
crowned king. The death was out there, unattended and naked in an 
open field. Finally, at this turn, Brahmin mother of Azhikkottu was 
brought into the scene. She was not ferocious on the violent death of 
her son, but clairvoyantly composed; as if she knows the course of 
events forthcoming. Mother Azhikkottu uttered in a voice filled with 
melancholy and compassion, "the dead be laid together in rites, in an 
auspicious rasi i n at the Castle gates". 14 
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They, at last, were able to move the bodiesforthe funeral. Brahmin 
master and his 'untouchable' servant were buried together and their 
final rites were continued forforty-one days. Meanwhile, 'the ghosts' 
of the departed made their terrifying presence felt at King's palace in 
Chirakkal. Ghost of Pithari was everywhere that; 

Kings' palanquin rested in lot, 

His pageants were cancelled on spot. 

His princes, young but, gone frantic and mad. 

Pithari came as nightmare, as frequent fallouts, made them fail., 
As lethargy had crept in their commands. 

Pithari was seen intheirchambers, onfortsand attanks- 
Attimes, he stopped theirdaily rites 
on bath and hearth 15 

No way was out for the sinned king of Kolam. An astrologer was 
called into the kingly household which by this time, 'was on the verge of 
an unavoidable break-up in an internal schism'. The king wanted to ex- 
piate the felony. Committed sin, told the soothsaying seers, was conjur- 
ing against his regality. The only option was that of atonement though 
the deification of the dead. The dead Pithari and his Brahmin master 
were more dangerous and 'king-like' then when they had been alive. 


Notes 

1. Contemporary folkloristics identified a high concentrated circulation of 
Theyyam complexes— though in slightly differing forms— throughout 
the region of northern Malabar; staring from Korra River in south to the 
River Chandragiri in north, which inter alia divides Malayalam and Tulu 
speech-areas. Raghavan Payyanad, proposed that the central region of 
this performance 'in its 'standard form 1 lays within the region between 
Valaparttanam and Olavara rivers which, with many other things, coin- 
cides with the territorial extant of Kolam Svarupam (Payyanad 1998; 14- 
23). Northern outskirts of Calicut and the former taluk of British Kurum- 
branatu have a slightly different performance mode of Theyyam called 
Thira (Namboothiri 1998; 15-16,) (Venu 1982; 264-267), whereas in 
southern Canara, similar performance is known as Bhutharadhanai 
(Nambiar2002). 
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2. 'Melkoyma' can roughly be translated as over-lordship. It need not neces- 
sarily be of political in the strict sense of the term. Many kings and chiefs 
of pre-British Malabar had extended melkoyma claims which often tran- 
scended their respective political ( svarupam ) borders. Zamorin report- 
edly had certain rights over Rajarajesvari Temple at Thaliparamba situat- 
ed at Kolathiri heartlands. Similarly the Raja of Cochin had privileges in 
'Trichur Pagoda. 1 Fora brief look on the criss-crossing 'Pagoda rights of 
Malabar princes' (cf. Galetti 1911) 

3. For instance, Tai Paradevatha or Kolasvarupathinkal Tai of Thiruvrkkattu 
Kavu shrine at Madayi was the patron-deity of Kolathiri Rajas of Chirakkal 
(Nambiar 1993; 143). Whereas Vattakkorumakan— an untenable hunt- 
ing deity— was of great importance to the house of Zamorins. Apart from 
these, Allata Svarupam of Nilesvaram, Prattara Svarupam of Kottayam, 
Porlathiri Rajas of Ka|aathana|Du and Arango|a|Du Svarupam of Vallu- 
vana|au had their own patron-deities. Many of them had editions in the 
Theyyam pantheon (Menon 1951). 

4. Documents in recently published Tallasseri Rekhakal (Skriah 1996) refer 
to certain instances of arbitration at different shrine-centers around the 
British Factory of Tellicherry in circa 1799. Document numbers 293-G, 
293-H, 1163-J and 1324-K provide good examples. Document No. 293-G 
and 293-H are about a litigation held at Perum bar Kavu on a case of finan- 
cial distrust between two individuals (Skriah 1996; 134-135). Document 
No 1163-J refers to a failed arbitration held at Kanathur Kavu in which the 
accused, one Murakkan Ambu— a Thiyyan by caste— was fined for 64 
panams. He was directed to pay the fine at the shrine as praychitha for at- 
tempting a sexual assault on a woman belonged to his own community. 
But, Ambu; the accused, instead of paying the fine approached the British 
Daroga of Tellicherry and cried foul play! Daroga with his assistants 
made a trip to the site and reportedly questioned the stams (heads) of the 
Kavu (Skriah 1996; 542-543). Document numbered 1324-K is a represen- 
tation to James Stephenson against the Company's intervention in the 
traditional functions of daivastanams in North Malabar (Skriah 1996; 
622). 

5. AippalliThdttam, p233 

6. ibid 

7. Aippalli Thottam, p 240 

8. Aippalli Thottam, p 234. Two types of labourers are referred in the text. 
The first is as 'ajoiyankuru 1 (also known as al or alafjtan) or bonded 
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labours. The second is referred as ’panikkar' or hired-workers. 

9. AippalliThoff am ,p23A. Fora Malabar Brahmin, the physical distance to 
avoid 'atmospheric pollution' ((Logan, 1887; 118) from a Pulaya was 96 
paces (Thruston 1909; 196). For more on the maintained physical dis- 
tances between castes, see (Innes 1908; 103-104, Barbosa 1970; 68-69, 
124). 

10. Document No. A-2, Dated 786 ME (1593) Vrichigam, KG, pp 1-2. 

11. Aippalli Thoff am, p237. 

12. Aippalli Thoffam 238,239 

13. Aippalli Thoffam 240 

14. AippalliThottam, p2A2. 

15. Ibid 
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P. Pavithran 

“.nJOllO)2)l&JOOT31 63CDJ (DOS^O CroaOTJoM(206m ryj)(TT> OiJO&jM 6T51003 ailODJ 
cniltflojaDj” 

m^oraimooioaufl, onsm soam^, 1924 cronj(a)o6nj(3ii' 

-QJco1[_cq)o c3T9)(JDjaDlcft)(T)ejocaira) gDoui^ceffloraaiooS crxnDOOQfl cusmJlceQOajsoo. 
aJslsnjTOOos?lajlc96)jonD mtu^aj^aiorijilai csraajojes ojslc&oaiolo^&jcmoilai 
aja3nj gra gioroij.cesiooarcS cairacnjcDajjsineoceajo. L^ooogcaofflCTTirailejjaJol gra 
aJjcroraicacsKDlejjscDngo cniilc&olceojcmailejajos gioio6nl iiolifflicaoramoiS 
(goaai^oailraS ajleaonSdlijjo) aiMcesioei rarajCJDjcnlcft.troojos Qj^ajanoo6)2XTn 
CDlejdslraS u_Kol(«5)6)rairo) oJ§oel(Sn3d<&>o o^jQ^lceooaS Knorairura^o^sjarfleiej&M 
(310fU(3<B6) 2ilC3TI5)lce6)eJ3(H)C3)JO iiolec®) 01021003) «5)JO CT1O(BSOSl0Q)O0Q)K51J21OQ3) cft>0(D^ 
63B6)g OOcacaOCD^O 61iJ(B(^>6ns1aJOJO. C3T30lajl6)o3o nJOOlcmDl(ai1cft)fflOQa) 6TUanj 
oiJGoroios raraaj(3 LoJK»l6njfiL>ffl06)6rTm1®8 raraaicSces) gioo aocSaio cnulc&rakceo 
6ns1 qjojo’ (Vinay Lai, c3ia)2ij6iJo anlmjol S30an aolmjol) 2 

‘(3Rc96X)B2)lcft> COT3(OTl«S®TUllcft>o3 c&JSl g)") nJJOnJCOTcaorOlM (OTc03«SceOO<^§1§J6TT3. 
a®6ia3o ajlB^oepcroo aiajlc&olceooaS ffllrorai, caiooo^oro’Gitftfflraio, ^joIloio, 
cnoajoaaaoocro(.o>o, raon3d(s1oQ> ar\iaiJBaooarot®io, (rooocnicft>oolc&> ejsflcraocroioio, 
cniOaDlrai i ) 1 ail2K5ao(no raijs6m3loo) a^&ioglsicnoQijo COT§(ao®>lcc0si6n3l cuarfl§j6n3. 
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s 2 ° 1 qJ 1 k 5 )o g(3(.wLdl(mao(r!) a©;j(rui2[co0)<o>3<O)l0l<eQ2(Tn0)1(T)3(<53 nJoar)nj©i23<o) 
c8^(.®>1®i20<o> (300)1(S00)1c&>a3 (2o1t&>Sce03(T)36TT)l0) ©njts^amca). go<0030^63B(/3 
aocftx&oco^o 0n_icg>oa3 (nxSajcaejooaoejo ailGpe^ocroo n^ocrr) oroe^aoceatol 
§1ej. I970cft>g1ra3 CDOna(.s®LCTS)raru)1fla3o eoJoar^lglailarulcEb nJ30(TO0^0ra)l03nJol 
nJJCUGm (30)0g(TT) (T)1ej<O)l03 S?CD63BgJ6)S (30)0J^3(D63T3a3 (30 (0(060)1 £0030)3 60) 
60)006 aJcol(/o1eilajlc0OQ(ij§cm. tijIonDOceooajcrviDmjIcsS ajlsmjcalsceQjamnjcojo 
carajaijanntaanaDoraS (olGfflOnjItmoocaoonjsoiairoajojmoto) o)1©£0i3d003(O) sjo) 63 b 
5330s teiaomcft! g£J 3 £ 0 > 00 T 3 )<O) 36 to ( 30 (otnJ 0 ) 1 o) 1 (ol£ft>©l£ 003 (n) 0 ) a®(n) 36 TO ajo 

600)30100103000). ao3o\)(0)1<0> nJUDOflc&gooB eajeroaotojlojooj ‘(Tuoo/ootu) 

c 9306 n§sjceooa 3 . nJoliKnajlearmocoltoxojjo cairatmjcajoejjgg ‘craoou(.0)1<B>’ n_iriL> 
cmlcagjo 0)0300 ajlcojcromlraaocQ) c3ira(S0DJnii6inDffll(m1cft l a3 gD 0 ) 1 o) 3 GOJ 6 T 0 i 23 < 0>1 
03003. goo aileaooadoailc&oraizjgg oo 3 ffl 3 n 0 ^-o) 0 ajo(/ac/D 3 O\>i 0 )e 60 )(T 3 , nJ©1 
L0)<ft>3©o6, 03 n 3 d(S 0 )(.( 0 )© 60 )o 6 n®o0laj(8 S 30 Dc 9 d° 1 cd)i 2 io<x» cairaolajjtaog 001030 

(30e1(nJ3(Q)63B0g3(T0 OTlqOOOOJCOTf&Olij©^ GoJ30ei 0)000 OJ002)3<Pl£00 0102)3 

fl©®) <00006 2)3060)60)0) ooejcft^co^o 0njd)0)3” (Mayaram-a^fOOTcra^oy 
(Stryo, n(l)6)0)Q$(ld<$) afiloryol xii ) 3 . 

gjorlcsojootmlcoj 21306(803 (oIokoIoo n$ 00 )£a> 1 eJ 3 o 6 303 oroizijan^eiscft! 

00)1(08 (30O0)2)3<0>36T00)3(82)30300)03O nJ©1(0)aJ02)3<0> gSmZcftgJO £0,(8(00)30)3 

63 Bgjiao(r !)1 21303000). cgraGojoc/S CDOorairaoCfifflOcajanD ov^noo 0010033 0021303 
co)o ryj)oo) 36 T 0 a^oo (8^3303,0 (oj 00 £ 0 <o) 2 ) 3 c &,2 003603. (ooo ( 33 oi( 030 i 2 c&> 2 ) 3 (!C!)l 
( 30 o 0 ) 2 ) 3 cft> 3 (T 0 on 213 0000)10)0)3 on ©InJ cnnajos nJ0l(0)(86n)3(JD0i2o 2)0030. 

(30(0)360) nJ ©1(0) (8 60330)00)1(08 0)1 03 0)1 03 £06)2(0) (0) 2)1 nJ (0(8 (3 3 6313 633 6) s 630J 

oiooo. (aJ ( 3)1 eocrocul ©6iro)o ml 02) ©ijo ora©) nilooijsojoo cun(a 300 )l 6 )<B)( 8 a) 3 £J 2 

ggajffljo 4 ^c 96 ) 30 ^o nJOQa)janr)j6ns 

aJlrfldCQ)1, Ojln3dQQ)0 a<j)(0) 0603 "eJSc&fflOaSOSTDGejO (aiOjODJOllcft,©) (30(0)0)1 
0)36)00) 0)000)101^10). (30000(86033(3) O)a300)l£))S33 Oj1ni3Qa>1 CTO0£Jcft>3£J63B§1 
&J 36 TT 3 c 3 l 9 Jc 90 j(TDKn. ( 8 £&>oj£ 323 ®ej. 6 )ano)(o 3 ( 30 (n) 0 )l 0 ) 36 ) 00 )<B) 2 o ( 30 nDo 
(86013(3)6)00X0)20 nJ©1(.(0)oJ 012 0(2)1 £&>360)2cft>(0>36T0 0n_l<0)0)(3). o(j)(0)308 nJ©1(0) 
araio) oileocucDo 6)njog>2(0> 0a0(fiejl0ODGa_|oejjg2 nJ0l(0)G3(8aoo)l£ft,026)s (30) 

e6TU3CDOJjo iU 0 lL 0 ) 0 rro 1 cnc 930 ra)jra) 0 CTr)CQ)O 6 n 3 (olejcee^ootax otookB sjloilnj cru 
i 22 (in 0 T 3 )lc 3 (ft> 0 TS )2 (oloooero©) ©jn^ajsjooto). C 3 r 30 )j 0 <ft>o 6 n §2 0)6)00 0G0O 
croi 22 a 00 T 3 )l 0 a 3 om)jo nJ©lL 0 )oj 02 ) 3 <B> ( 30 (in 30 > 1 (CT)j 0 cgi 0 )<fl 0 )o 1 ^)sg u)306to nj©1 
[.©) ail n 3 d coil 0(0) croo 6 njcm)l^| (3)3060x0)3060)003 0303003603. col nil toil sa gcg 

C0^aj0ne. nJ©1(0)o 630J Oil nD (0)2)3 <0)1 2)302(0) 6) 000)0)1 6) 080 £ft,oe)(oro) go® 
eoooGgoo^©) c&^sl arooeailc90jamj. raratowcoxo) 63©j njoltraraijocrnojegao^njoaej. 

(ojcft^©)! od 3 ( 0 )( 0 ) 0 to) 16 )£) (nj 0 ) 1 ( 0 )ou>l 6 X 0 > cajol^ <103(8(0)06 (o^eoonj^oS 
(0oanjc®^g2«scnj0TlarocTU)1 (The Crisis of European Sciences)<o> 1©3 ojoodj 

CTTDJ6nS. (30 ) c0d^ 0)1 0(0) 123(0)0 !2O(T)B6TTU)12Oc00l(O)O6n) OJ(rO0)2(.nJnJ6mj00T3) (300) 
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crflcSojiilnjKD o<j)(TnncD06ni raraegnnraisilaaSo ajIaxBaocno. (3i3> aj1a«3croario italic® 
aisilcrijo mjocuc&fflosnl iilaroilceejcni ui^oodoc5’Q)c& 1 aiaijr&M.aDQj, o_KB6mj(a3l<B) 
63B(BgO0S C310CDjeaJlc96)JCTD aiCtlJoiJ^ (1106111 uJ®1(CDC5iail0ej OjInitOatojo QjInSdOQ) 

ajjameaHaS tgranJCScft>ogaDlcft)(D 6 mo agjarnocjS ariamjas cmDejcmmlejjo caoejaiail 
ejjo ODlono ii® 1 (CD 0 C 5 iai eoDOcea 1 c 9 S) 06 mejo 6 m. ( 3 i 3 ®i;;mo(.CDa)£j, raraoi aiamjas 
csejoc&araro) G(DOc9a1c9ao6mejo6m. 

caranJGcaogcDlcftrasTDCujo eDtmltBiotnjeaJOJCDc&rasiiiajjo caaizflcsS 6iu<TU)0n_| 
glralceajcTDj. croffl1njnjjfflocQ)l, (ru<B3uaajjaiooQ>l oraoi 6rucru)a(ij§1ra1c9ajcTr)j. (ojgb 
aoo S2lajlc9Qjcrr) aj^ajaDOfflaTtmltagjfflocQ)! otccd 6njcru)ao_|§1a1c9ajcTr)j. iiral 
l«no arujm)aaiomj oj^ajnnooo oipamcDlejajjoo aoj (luaijaQairailaS sjoicd sjIqjI 
ceajcrt) culnila) aj^ajonofflssBgjas ijrali.cDaiocBJlra'lceQjariij. rarajo^mlc&COTCBJlejjo 
caiBKalGDjcsaooadajjo iJ®lLCD030(iiJL(mc5iroilc53 ©jajaojg LoJQJ6imcDcft>|3lcj3 aijcmr)'' 
l_nJc9jSaiOQQ) rt £l§63Ba3 nJOOfflOo: 

1. uj®l(.0)o CDCDJiflaaim)o<B)1 cft>ojK«aaj§ "ejgo-aoDcnraS 

2. ilffll(CDo C®0(ni(CDa]06ni ngjOHDOT) - £j1(5(D)0(SaJ003(Ul GCU06TT3 00a£ft>m)jas QJOBo 

3. uJ®1(CDo (mOonlCD^ BIO 6111 o(j)(lll QJOBo (gCi5T3)0O(JDJCDlcft> "ej^o)- oJOOCOT3)1 

ao3o nJ®1(.®)Qj«53cfla06mQjjo iialicDcsitDlaaSo oJOOOJCDc&raeiiiajjo. 

6) 6) nD fU3 CT?) 6) 65 Cl\ n“ ill f3l (.(G) C0TD)1 6) 0?) D 
rd3oriJCD) u te3ra6mo 

ii®1(CD®c5iai ajoonjcmcaral^i ai^uijaikc&oaizDaolraS (ojmjajroooa) araoo3 
aaaQnjDo5aaajoo6m. raraegano ajoaxjamcji ggrajoar): iiralicDnjaaiom) (3i3>6up 
(U63i3(/3 a^gojjo (.oJcfesaiocffijo ojOcflajcaoS acaosre oril(8afli| a®j cftmomoano. 
c3re®)1ao3o gggsceao caaanesjceaQojgaKDarKBaJoaej oiaorii ODltaailcflaaiTjgKnj 
ai06m. oooon5(.®)63Bcsgoasanr)®)1e(nc9aoc^ aojaijgg (niooiilcn^aieiiieBBGgio 
SO6TT0 (313 CD fflJaJoJ®aiOm) OrOQj1(S(/Oo3dCDcft>a3 oJ®nSJ(TT)CD. <100110(53 iJ®1 (CD 0(5151 
gi63B0ari (S(ifi0cea1cfiQ06TTijanr)CDlra3 aaJOCDjajotn) genJcMdQQjjane 5 (White: 352). 

uj®1(.(5io croonolcD^ 3106111 a®(TT> cfeoiPijJajos (nioonlcD^iilasiceiaaQaijo 

oidcrojcmnaioceajo. cft,o® 6 mo njcnicDjcDc&gjo anoci^orolfflijo caiaizilejjgg cssbo 
^ejoaDOcft>jaaKni otcqjcS caajenjo. ijralicDajjo aflraisijceiijjo (siaialejjgg goio(3 
gcdooj aatoooaijas cftoiPiJajos goojlas (.oJcrocecDaio6ni. 

uja1(.(5i(5i5il(53 a)1®i3)1ao3o®)jo c03OQj^o®i2icft>CD(5a)jas(H)jo <9163136336113. 
aaBQjcTXfiraacsiraxOTO (City of God) ojtoraanlaioiiaijciriacjiDiGQaio oiracsaiJcfldlceaj 
omcDlaaSo raraslatiooairaisilaS ajej(5i®o ijjralLCDailraiuijc&agcSQjol^ aaioD ojo 
oaijo. dcfcoanceb, (sosjlcfc, a<i0O6im1ce6 a<j)(nil63ra®(ii(3i3(8<3ano oiracDlaai (siaotDilral 
ceajomj. 
i. (Bcftioailceb 
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nJCDl6TTD021C!5T3)lejJ6)S(S(r!)0 CljloJaJC5T3)lejJOS(B(H)0 aJJCOOO)®!. 

2. (SOSflcEb 

caagtSijooajo anca^^jCQijo car^oa)! ^JcolLcmoraira) <ft>06TDro3. col6nj6TDjo croflnJEb 
gm)OJO J2J01(.C3)0C3K» ^63BO0D(H)06m GODOc06)lc96)6n§(m. 

3. 6)ag)06m1ca 

car^m (3 carnal l.fiJ^i'flAiOiTjsejlQaD anaosnjcmal^i aflcmaa (alma 633nd 
dlo96)oa3cro). 

6)aDcoca5, CDlonii, oro6)aJEbg(3,(gsocQ)a36nJl, cro3(3(.caa (aajS63BlQQ>cu(3 ajeanrao 
§jaajnj cijlnJla)ijjra1(.ca)cro® 1 euoJ63r36)g gana a3araf36Trua(.nJcft>3(ao caaraocaalffllasao 
ajj(TDca)06na. 

amjoi^iilaaaoffljQS mldasamacaracaeoanadloci!) aroo6njauflij cgraj(.cf)rLOijl(W) 
^cu1s63Bg1oejejoo iUcoli.caacaacDCTajsng. cara63B6a(Ta curajcnmoaS iilaaa <B)3L03(3i£^ 
ajjaocnfl anjaffljmaoajsarraoaonralej. ajcroanjKDcfcCBgosjgg eacaraaraajoeflma 
©caraa caracaa araajlnjl^jcnaj eojtcftiama'lcaS cftara^aaBcd od1(3(jd3(06tdo Qiijcfficmjcu 
ojcsaruoaS caraj Lc&amalaa o^caalofflQffljgsjcaa srsnajacesaQajsjcnrtj. iJlej (g&>2)63I3o 3 
ceocDjcrocol^ ajcroKnjcaataflg cairasjcflQjcscTUO'pjo ajcraacaajcaacaaS caa6a(TTaoo)36na 
0)003 c03O6inDJCTlD6)C3Kna (JDCDlc96)J0nDJ (Iberia 6)6)(.nC ml CD°1 cftadl ■ nJOaDJCTDODlaej 
cnacaa^eacaraa ajaSmlcSmalmaserfa ^©Iccaacaocoorajo ml^raalffljmasaa-psanecaa. 

a1caraa-.ojcol(.(aao a^mra ailnjolcaao i wl&ai&OQiGamwigaanosm. almaloaSo 
'lejscramajQS g>03ma1cft>(a6TTaa36rTa cmaara'lcaa^aaonracaa avonnlcm^amls)^! 
ajojsmad (carajcSdaaloQSajaro sio^n eilgeonjcS) a^mra toacraomncaS oocnD ojo 
coijo. a®ej3 ac1c9iaa©n3o®)jo carasIcraoaaraoJCDaacB) gDcaa1aj o \mamal6aa3o caradmo 
gggtoa S(Djcrojcft>a3ce©jo 2ija3njjg2 gDcaalaj^caraa ^ejsarac&gflcaS (Pregeneric plot 
Structures) catena. carainajo alcscaira)3CQ)l (Mythoi)ej36na. gram caTgj^teolQQSajroS 
alma KDlra1ijdlCQ)jeCTU3'P36n3 GDfflJceO cft,in 2KDCn51ej3cft>JCTlDC0a. 

cnaaaralm.malcaS gDcaalaj^manjraajjo tftLnaraoJcoajjaocE) (thematic and 
fictional) Qjao63Bg326n§. cnao go coal aurora) carnal eejceo oralaaBjeonjocd caacalsagg 
cruocs6TU3aa(TacQ)l(Bejc96ajo eoraraa®) oJo^jlejlGejceajaosna CTalsaBjcnacaa. gpcaao6na 
mcaalaaa cmoonlcaa^a&pcaaacesajcnacaa. (/oral mao coa .ajoliroao aj^ajaraacDaJcaaaci!) 
o^ipjcaraalKaS ©njsjonoj. almalceacaS ojaaizij06n§an«^ caracaa ^Jcolei.caacaacaaacft.jcTTaj. 
caracaa (aaaaaaaalejocaraa ^oajcnaasna. caracrajaiaaaoQ) gaojoJCTTaasenacaa. c&ajlcaamijo 
itraltraacujo CB^JcScrra caraojlaajcata cronaacaa1®)36TTacaa. 

itraltcaacaraaloa caracoalraado ailaara1c9)C36rmcMdacaa ejeldaejcnacoa eoaalcamaoaal 
e(.cft)36TTa1c96ajcft)g1(n3aa1cna acaj cftmaaajansacesajcTTaraalcaS QjlsjcffllcSsajGCTua'pa 
raanrama 6a6anocuao36a6acud ojoaaajcnaj. G(.<&>36rm'lce6a1a3 cairKraamal aaojcnacaaac&sag 
caracaa 6D(aalaj^maajca3ce6aco6rTno (emplotment) cypena (.fULcft>1oa)(i»c90 aileoamaiaa 
cft,jcscnj3‘P36inn. (White:353). 

^(aa1aj^(3Taaajca3ce6affl6TTao cyponraacoS e(.*>36rra1c96a1gl6aej ajordtaajcaacasag 
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l.ajetm^cacDrao^KDlnj^raiKD'^ejscDc&glraS GcaonjDlc&ralceQejosm. god) Qajoo^ecu 
<9 jLD (Fiction)ai)c96)jg2i.nJ6C3)^cft>ca)(r!)0C!Q)l ©bloC agjsjraiunjcaogjamjsng. oraeo) 
0 )oot3)1djo6td ^ralLO^oocrajoLoJcudonulcBOjcroo). cft>i£i(H)j6n§0ce6)0CDjgg 
eaoniil(D) 06 ni ^Jffl1(.®)<ft0O6)a3o ecraoiil agjcno grajc3.gjl. c^ogloCDCDjaDjo ojocqij 
onoj6n§. 

t.aJ(.c93l(D)(D)lejj6)S £03Sotot1cu1sooio)1s(bot3)O63o cucrdcmjo^cdcoo omooowod 
cmocujalej. ajan5®)j«ncft>a3c0a orac3o)Oo £03l§6D)6)a803lo3 6)O)glajj£03o3 ©cu^j 
C3T3(S(DJnadlc96)JCTr) cft>S>1ajjg2 BOJ cftJOOCfnjnadcfeOCDeaJOOej CDl(3aO6n)OO12£03 
aom) eonjcD gnje<B)oo)l£0©6n)o ag)onD c^ogloCDOJjcu) ojooqijctdj. 

6)KDg1ajjcft>a3 iijcol (.ca) caooo^ gojcaxoailcaojor) ral©)l ©)©cn) fftLnoajraaoci!) 
c3T3eloj33jlem)06)sm)06TT0. (.ajan^fe&iiaocn) £03 Locq)1o 3 aglsrorfDlolcflojcTT) (H)irio(3m 
aooo) £03i£iogQ)c936ngOTio)]oiDg»1coigg cmaelojiilmjosmtro. 

!3JolLO)eo6iic03a3oc0oocinr)jo gcdo 1§ araj £03ira ojajIcfljolcaooaS £03cptol©£jcn) 
£03oo^ao6no sdojIbs (Sfa.oglocfiajjajD £03O6 tdo©©) cBt3jO£03j(TD(m ag)cm ©©cud 
cnlol£03til£06)2anr)j. asiocnijos ri GiS£0363Ba3 ao(©)ao6TD©)lcD CD£j£ftoa3 

33j1ej(3)l6)CD cgraslijadondlcmjo 33_flej©)l©CD ora(aJU)oa)ao£0©l<B>2o 33 j1£j©)1©cd 

(oJCJD0CDa0c9©1<I));jo ffl0(.O)(Ba £03irK2)J6TTSO£0S)OaDOQJ2. £03mOnJO(O)CD©)£03O6TDo, 
eao§1aol£0oo(H) ora)CD(3©ira)CDo, gso6td1©o3o cu^o^ocrofflajsjorroccd, cbcdo§ 

CTUOOCDo, nJ£JO)0o Ora)©J^O(DOl©)l£03O3 f3®CTDJ «5)JS63Bl £03LOCQ)l(BeJO (DOSc03©T3)l 
eejo odoo £03O6mjcinr) t3®ejo ©)(ao)63Bgjo jsJoltcOTonrilejjajeni. 

g30ano6morn)1ao ooj ^raliKnaroogajcujo orao)l©3oira)©CTD isosslfBoej, boj 
£03o'p<i_|oso6no boj ^ejsofKHJloej craooa)ao6D) orao)l©cD (.sosjl£0©Oc9©jcn)0>. boj 
£ 03O'p33j®)lro3 (.sosiltefflOQQ) bod a©oooj £03O<P33 _kb)1o 3 e£03oal£0©ocu2o. boj cuc3cd 
© 0 ) 1 cd Gjocrcnaocn)©) aooooj ajc3a)ora)l©a3o £03O‘P33j<n>lo3 (aj no cro ao a o £03 jo 
(ig)od aodfacrd aJ«ril6)an§Do Lsru^oaxilaS) oJornijoDccnjc^oBej. £03irim>;;©s 
£0363BgooD (DlejcQ)lo3 33jo1(.o)ajaroo)jKD£03o3 a]ej i ) l aDl(DCSt3j£03adao6no. ©)oo3 n^©)! 

&J06TD gDO)l©CD gnJCOTOCDlfOOJCD)©) (ig)0nDO)l00GDjar0Ol^|06Td BOJ <0310 (SOSil 
(o£06)O (B£03Oa1(Sc0OO £03OGJnJO)l£03CSaO 6)a®O6Tdte(H)0 Ora^JODO). 

a1c33doej(H)jo eso£03jlo^(H)jo (odbsdj ojIoJojooto) £036d§ 0) 06nsj oloflooil 
ej 06 rd. ora 0)1 cud ora) cd njo ((.soa30croa3cu)a3oo3)aocnil alouaej £036n§cS(T_|oo3 
O(3®o6TDl£06)ejocD)l eso£03jl6)ej £036dbj. (White: 354). cuordo)jo)£03o3 oraej, £030# 

33JOJ0S06TD CDi©)^OCn)aj6UGO£0©2CTD©). C?£03Ogla3 CDJCU) r3J06raO)©) BOOO3£06) 
CTDJOTOo Cn)o(rO£03OOOO)lo3 (SOSJCU)! o^CTDJ C3J002)2CTD 63(DJ rt GJS£03CUjaOO2)l nJOlisJ 

Qa)al6)ej®3lo3 CDl63Ba3<0© oracraocsgos (S 082 cu )1 cuIoob^oI^jj ©£03osj£0©oa3 
CTDOOI^aej ag)CTD06TD. 

(_SO§3lc0©&JOQO)O)l©CD (B£03OalCS£06)O O)lol(S^|0 0ra)£0©2£03<D)O6n) 33JOlLO)£03OOCl3 
6)33jc§)jcn)0). ‘araj ^oltccn^ej^o og)63ra6)CDOQ)06n) ojnJBajsjorcBjcirDO) f3®cn)0) 
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aoj aDoon)(.0i1<2) gooilai^oisi «eisoo(D>ji20c2)1 aoj <ft> 2 §o solera) orooeai63i30g3 

QnJO0JC3K»0a_|S2C3Tt5)JCTlDtm a® 6313 000(2)06100 a(j) (20(5)1 000 (3T^tUO<D>1^p62Ol0l(002 
000(5). (3100)1010620 niloi (.oJ(B(5D>(0i C3T9(3 lQo (3T0)(B0Or>jlc00Oa3 nl0l(0)c0iO0Cl3 (310)10) 
oDIcQQ^CTD (T2og(263BgS65Bl<2)l0l(002OOO(5). gD(U (310Sl(raOOCDnJ02)O<2)2o OTDOaOl 
(3)1 CO) (2 0(53) <ft>L£KH)J6n§0c96)J(TD nJ0lalOSl(2)O62d. (310(3)1000 §06513000 (Ulg1c90J(TD 

(3)j0cft,o6n§ aoj (aieoi^aiOiOo rareolc^jejriJOBlajlcOojono oiraoiloaSo ni 0 l(. 0 )aJ 0 
(2002) (310)611^000012000 (T)1oi(2>c00 cOiJOOJ] QJOJCTDlOJ. 00(aO<2)2o (510)(8(00l00SaJ(53 
ajli2(8oDcft>(D2o nJO<H)jorD(3)je(iJO0ej a)6TDrU2(3(u(pregeneric)fflO(i!) gooiloi^ois) 
"cjsoo oj(p 1 orooeaj63B0g c&incfcgoceal aoojca 2)O(.0)2 ioj gooilos orioenJlceaj 
onotro. (310) ^(5)1(u^(3r5)0(3r5) i22a3(Dl(3(3ir5)1(n)oeaj63Bgj0s G( 0 iO(U) 1 c 0 i 062 Oo c&jsl 
gooilos oosc90j(inoj. (White: 354). 

(n)o@aj63i3(/3 <2)0(05)1(01 U0<00)1(0ig3j0s 0001210620 ti®ono(3)06TT) aooaro (.(3)1(2) 
Oil C0Bl(0i 0617)0. (1^)0000(33 (310(5)1(38 (a) (U (3 (315)1 c90j 000(3) oJ2(3aJU)O062O<2)O62d. 
(3K1)1c90J aJOlnIQMJgg GdJO§1OJOcfl02OOO(S(3)O0S(2)O61OO 010(2)00(000000 <8)001,0 
2K7)OrdlOlO(0i2(7D0). (370(3) (01 ] SJ0) 08(111 0106313 C/8 OIOJCSOOIOIPJo oJOlnlOMJgfg 0)0 
06TT)O0l(3)1cft>o3 OOGJc930<i_|SJ(TT)( 3)J 0(0iO62EO62d (3100) aoocnilejoceijoooo). 

a g mi riJl g 03 nai 6m oj^ o jij ral (.(G) 0J3 o 

nJ0l (.01 015)1 0(l3o (1)1(5(21(3)1 0)0)1631303(00 0000)0(000 00) 00 all CO)] 2) 0(2)1 00)0 
22,1226113. 00(D) (Bc00O 0(3)00(^1(2)1(33 gDOIJ (3)0000(2)0611) (D)oeOj1c00JOOO(31 (i®000 

00(iO(uxi300ajd iiJj6Ti§1c00o§joooj (White- 355). (5i0o3o ODaroicraooid)^ 

c0i 00617)120(2) ej(3)(fli0ej GO)oeOJ63B0g (310 dJ0l nil (3) (11 (3) (0i0l (00^(01 (2) 0617) 

(310(3)1(33 ao)o@ail( 00 jooo(ro. 

12 (B 000 Oil C0(i9d 617)0 a_IOC2>2(m0> G0O(/)1(2)J0S ej(3)(0iOeio c0i(Pl61313) (D)o(3O12)0 
06T7)E0il£J2o 6000)1(00 (3100) 01(3(315)12000120(2)06117 ODOOjeOJOajSJOOOtO) 00(200620. 

oolooajlon) (2)ino(3i£iao)oeoj63Bo3 oJjo0i5i20c0iO6T^joi0l(0i(2)ei 0ni ajjanan. 
(I^001®il&1jo Gc0iOO(iJ(&OO)l0(l3o oO 012)0617)100X20 G0OO)lGC2)OS OllO03l(0i0ln|J 
0{0iO6D§J(2ej (§06313000 ajCD)OO(0i{0iail6(2)OS Oilaora1(0i0lc90JOOO0i oJOlKajOIPJO 
120OO0J 12GOOOailOO(i3d{0iGOOOSO(2)l0l{00Jo). 

60Oa)l6(2)OS (310(2)OgJ0S Si Oil (51013)1001 (i®010 nl0l(.(31O1JO oJOQffiOODJO 
(3100)1000 120OO0J 0)001511(33 o0oGoJO§ 0nl(^>OOOJ12O6n7 OjlGODnSdcOiOd G(aJ©1«jl 
(00JOOO0). (D)o@O163ragJ0S (510(3 LOo (5)0(202)002(20 2)§1010620 (3100) aJJ(3)J(3)0(2)l 
§D0)1O12015)Ol(5)<fli0l(000o]S2OnO(5). (310oJ0lnil(5)2)O<2) (20 0(3 O163130|3 oJ0ln)(2>2)O 

(00010617)0). si oil 0)013)1 o3 oolond (3i0(iD,oi(O)(0i0lc000<n]§ orooeoi63B0g raraioJ 
0)0002)0(002(01 (310LOO1O (D)OO)O06TD Sloil0)013)l0(l3o 0)01013)1(53 o(j) 013)1 c90]c9i. 
(3106313000 GoJO§l0OO oJ2(D§t(9i2]1(0i0l(002c0i<2>O62OlOjl0S ©nK^JOOOOi. 
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araj co) (.oral 6) rota) Bjrara oblcm caoemjcmrarjenjoraej ujral(Kn®raro) (smoceralcerao 
6moa3 <&><ptojcft><H)lej. majce® njjoraro) aoratooeemo a®ono oJo1eaoo(JDlc9Qoa3 

c&StojanD BOJ (UCrO«5)JOJ£l (313(0). 63OlS2lGDejJffl0Qa)1 (313(0)16)00 (T)2>Jc0S) B(010)JG(T)3 

c96)3CDoaila. (White: 356) 

00(inaua36)6)ajg (0)jS(3anb rajaJcfcKnejraioflraS (3i3(0)l®a) ajlaoc&ejaDo q^j^>o 
aooemtaoffllcerajanoto). rareanlaooraS ^jral(.(0)rajnJ63i3o3, (3i3)6i_n>3 an 63 bo 3 cy^anrxa) 
ejarararmlraaSo mota^c&caoSmoianfflej nJcft>rao arooeaJ63BgjaoQa)1 rajaJc&ajroiaotB) 

6TU<TU)i206rDaj cmjdMdlBQjanora) ag)onn raraegaOo ojoqqijodj. ^jraliano rareroflraS 
oleajcxSgj 6)iiJCffiC3) cucroKnjKDcagjrasracQjeiOo (nJ(0)1(T)1a)3(T)o ao(.(0)iz>ej, (oJ(3)1<ft> 
63Bgj6)s araj oroffljnjcQJo ((Scft>oonJcfecr6 BOaC (m1o6iiJ(o3<T6) cft)js1(3a)06m. raratoflraarcSo 
c3T9)3laJl(.a) fin® raio) aomjcflffl (mormlra^aJorarmra^raioflraS raise am r&fleceasngl 
curajo. Bocsrao ijjra1(.c3)njjo eejOc&sxoKDajoltBJjgg aoerao njoomo6m (White: 
357). 

aoocr6(.ra)o Cruoraej c&raanerarroejlraej ailojajomc&ccDmilejjBSCQiej ^ralttcno 
aol63i3jarT)(0) oJcaraoaraorinlra^o eajoraej cnacm cftormlcerajc&glejjamltiTOsn). 
aoocrotKDoranneajOBej nJ'PcmaralracD njjrattocmj ojamoraS ragglceragcQioaooajlej. 
iijral(.ra)raTU)l6)ej <&oaro1c9ajcft>a3 (mormlra^eramossjcesjanora) (3i3aj(B>j6)S(a)°)(3ij3 
arnerfld(JDraira)1aa3o rarearmocc^ra) (non disconfirmability) 6)cft>36n336m. 

u_iral(.( 0 )( 0 io)l 6 )ej ffloamtaajlorojc&gflBejejoo aoleniiuilceraoaooajoraio) aanr>j6ne. 
rairara) t3irara)1oa3orajnjao6inh. rarecnlraaD aolcMdoS rarajcerajanoKnoemto). ej(0)cft,3 
ejsKoro) arooeajB^fflom) ^ra\(0)oamom^2)3c&jarT)(3) raratoi ajaroaDjra) 

cft,gjos m6inncu)ej6)raiz» c&®(^3<plci!>j(B(nj3!P36TT) cyj)an) aeimlaroeisoan) n_io6ioiu)j 
6)aj^Jl§jaj6n§. iijra 1 (.( 0 )( 0 io) 1 ®ej a^ejo crooeaj63r3ragm)jo aro/lcftral^ijBc&oeneej 
araj ujraliraxmjo rajajraajsjarrKO). nJc&rao rarara) ^ilej arooeaj63B6)g B^lajOceraj 
(B(tu 0 'P 06 to ujralianraujao amocL^moc&jamra). ooe®>Q3)1(r!)n3 ^jra1(.ra)rarn)1raa3o aol 
raocft,ra6nnffl36TiDl(ro. 

ujraliararaioflraaSo aj(.cfti3cft>ra6TT)63Bgjo ^GiStfteaBgjo (T)36)2KT5)36n) gnjemio 
cnlcesjarrxm o^anoanlGaocesooS cyj)ao)36m aooo Qjl^jcagQaijanrKO) a(j) am rati oar) 
rargitwo^l^loltsojnmj (358). cgrara)jOcft>36nej cmracm rare®) ffllraratlraSmlcm crojco) 
(.nromej a®cm aejojlanjeisoaro. i2jral(.ra)arooecu63r3gj0s rai3am(Bl(/)u>m3<B) iiilam 
63Bgej n_icft>rao rareai (oJ(0)1cft>3(0i2cft> ^ejsaoc&gosri) (symbolic structures), oilajj 
ej1c&ra1cera6)aj§ rajnJcft>63Bg36m. ^Jlnmo, (oJftnlcft’O, (o-iraflia (sign, symbol, icon) 
n®am mil. agjanl ojle®W(n)l6)(i3o (ulesaaoraiofleejcss) raraaonjDciSraraajg (aofio 
ratlralcerajamj. 

ujra1(.ra)o ra6nej 0laoc&>§l(o3 gaoamjcmj. n^raaSo cft>oajcft>1 araj eooaroonjj 
oj36m ti®cmj o_io6roio)3(o3(3i3aj(/3 ajj(36m2io®)jo eoocrooojjailrao^o a®ejo (mail 
eaor&iKDtftgjo gggajg 06 m agjam&i. oJcftrao njoaajora)^ crooanjcft.oraraTOlraS 
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eoocrooajj a^crmlam [nJ(0)1ci)1cD0(i)o ©jiio^onr^enio C3ioca)06ni (3i3oio3(O)(i)l£00 

ag)CTTD06inn. cro(Dan1c9a0aj§njffljo eoocruonjjnalnioijo onmlejjgeg 6n«TU)0(aio) 
c9])o1^)ggff^£fe9JcygiTa)l£J06Tr)gn csiatSioo erosjaiica). care® ci7lo6nica3 cara)6m. 
oocroaS cairaej. c3i3(0)oi1oi®6)i)(B2)0 0a®c96)(g6mo cne^janolGi. 

iira1(.ca)(aia)l0(i3o orcein oxjtax.ocroo C3i3(0)1®a3o £03mcn®1(a)1oQ)22)oo2>l6ii)cru) 
6)a_|§1(Dlce6)jcTiDta)l<Dora3 ii®1(.(0)o 630000 ®1(a)1oo>1(o3 2)0(®)2 )&j a)OQ2)0a3 catpl 
coijcft). tgracs(Dcft 1 o tl cjScft 1 6gBg1ra3 QoecooonDlcnjo 2)0ol2ioo1 gooamcaS ecaosjcsaj 
(scnjoa3 cft>1§janDCD aoecoo ^j(Dl(.®)i20®)l®1c96)jo. a^oKnsalGijo (aiGtO)^ ^eis 
£030(01(0) (1)1(3611)0Q2>£032)0OQ) ^GJS £0.2) 002)1 n)®1 0)611)1 £00 JOT) ii)ffl1l.(0)o OX, (OX, (17 (0)2)0 
OQ)1ral£0Qjo. gBOaDfflCTDCorolcT) (20(3£acro, 0aoo)(a3, ojeoroo (O)js63BloQ)aj®j0s jJoIiotio 
§0(010)0(010)1(03 £03O617>l£000OJ2C11)(a)06ni: 
abode 
Abode 
aBcde 

a b C d e n<3)()))l63i3®ai a^coflocDooijo aj ditto) carol co3 (D^OD^ral^ijo (.ojocjdo 

(T)^(U(O)£03ffl1^|JO £030617)1 £06)00. o^0(O)£03lGJJO Lo-KB(O)^£ 03 "eJSf&OCOlO) CT)1^6TT)O(1Q)£03 
"GJSf&fflOQOl aJra1a)6n)l£06)J(TT) niolt®) (010)1(1) (31063130(1) (S082CU1, G<03O2)CU)1, (170 
001(3 ag)(n)l6313©(1)QQ)Jg2 aJGKOXDo <03mO®JoJ63Ba3 eielasojor^. 

j 3J©1L(0)O a|j)dT)(0) (17 o (5016313063 £03jOlnJJg2(O)J ffl0(.(0)fflGJ. al£03®o (170(501 
63 bo 3 (O)ffl2l(o3 <T73ux>2)3OQ)6iiicru)63B063 £0>jo1^|j aijsItnijggtaioeTr). §000 6njcm) 
631303 (170(501631303 2)0(.(O)21GJ ijJ®1t®) <03000050 2)(O(17lG126363(0). O®GJ0 33j®1(.(0)oJ 
ra 21000) C3ia)6)J^0(1)63BgJO (313)01 ©30®1 <03 2)000) £03LDOaJ0(.(O)63B0gOQ)JO (17o(5OloJOC101 
a£030goQ)jo aJ^ojf&ejaJCD ©ujoc^amjens. oiratro (.oJ®)1(i)1a)l£03®l£00j(ii)(O)jo aJlao 
Bl£03®l£000(1)0(.(0ar)l£002(11)(O)J210QQ) a^(0)lGJJO §0(0)26115. Ol1(B<00O £03001,), gOrfldOQJJ 
0S(17Oa)^(O)©Q2)ojg1 oJOQ2)2<T1)J6n§. 02X200001(2)1 02)000(3 (TOlCOfaCSaJUOdEb 0n®O 

611)1 (O)jS63r3loQ)OJ0Q2)£032o1^ (White: 361) 

§)Ol1©S ©2)OnO(3, 02K8O0(l)l2)1 ti®C11)10J©00) (17 o6101(l\l)1nj 00) 0(8 £00 O6DJC170O3 
OOj1(/OQl£03®611)63T3g1(SGj£96) 0aOCU)(l3 0001(0 (.0007 (OllolcOOJClTlJ' QjlOGO^jS 
cm^ado Gnjowglc&trv agjori) nJjaroraicacaioilcoS oo)oe<00O6iiici7a3 ci702x,63i363l£io 

6110 goanjcil)©®)®!^ 020(10(3 00O182O(O)^63B63lGJ06111 g'D(11)J(11)(O0. 

ii®1(.(0)o ngjipjtaioajsjciTKailaij ajo3aijgg eooadonjoaooa) cniocu^oic&gl 
eoi£00 ci7 osoi 6313 ©g G3iJ(3(aio)20oi£00j£03OQ)O6ii0 (.o06iaj oi1ojoicaio)l0a3o oiloila) 
i3j®1(.(a)£03O®C121O(3 ©nJQ^J (110(0) (36l) (.00613112 Oil oJ 010(010) 6111(3£06) 0n<j) 0611)1 <00 
01002)1 £036n5J. 2l(iH0GJ C17lar)£0bG(U)O £00 002)1 £0361152. CSO<03ll0OJ 021(100(1)12)1 
00)000)1. 63oeoo ii®1(.(0) (010)1 oijo 63oeoo ®)®o e£030ajDlc03®6ii)a06n0(i)S£002cii0(a). 
BcmlcoS ag)(i3(S£030(U)2 ©ioog)©^ 630j 6mcru)o 2)0goari)1co3 ctdIc^ocu) ©iiog) 
6)a_jS0o. 



ce 3 0 l‘S>3gjura1(.(0)aJ3o fflc&DGgpemlayroft 
iura'ltcoiGDnjaicQ^o 

c&,1(pog3 ujralccmcaocooDocQ) ©6n3s3l(0) cwjan njaitcmo 8 £jo<& njolirmamrilaado 
njoltilctrilwlatf (History at the Limit of World History) n^am ajjoijaic&.GJioilKiS 
car^aijaDlcfe fl £j§(OiO)1(o3 (B£J0c&>i!j31(.(a)oa<j)dD croaojojo gtB^oi^ojffljdirxaijo 
0cft>oes3O6TiDtora3 njfiixailooijo (Oilejjgg 6 tuctido nj^cecnaoceajanDjane. 

care (B oral ce« c ft 1 l‘pSc96)j(Tr) «ej§(aio)l(o8 ooijeooajloej 63© j ©os3ooj1©o3o(B()2)o ©o 
©61O)l(32)2©SG0Q)O(Baj31(o3 SJfflJ 0)0§1(030iiJdl> 63©2 ©cfcOSl c9j 2(01O)10Q)O(O3 (313Qjl6)S 
onsKJioijonr) raratcftaaijo ©c&ogfacrsjo o^oooilc&olceoBajsjd)) ©raojdunooijengocB)! 

©JODJ. OQ>2(BOOnJ OldCBODcao QJoa36313g2aS(H)JO 2)(O)6313|32©S0Q)2o gOnSdc&gjasOQlJO 
(TO o (TO cft> O063I3|326) SOQ) Jo (3©oJffl(0)J©(010)2)203o)13(0iro)1c)2>06n) 01 ) 102)0 (0)131iJOl 
61010) (0). oJ(P(H) G£JOcft>0(OlO) ©610)00)0)2, O)dU0cft>©g3 oJJ(0)1(B)(geJ0cft)ajJffl00Q)l 6)oJ0 
(DJ(0KO)6)<i_|SJ(OlO)Oa3 (BQJ60B1 GnJOJcftgJo ODoQJ(3o)63BgJO eft, ©6113 (010)1. (31363130O) 

cft)6)6Ti§(oio)1oQ) 63(0j OD o oi(3 0)2) 0611) ai 31 (.(0)2)1 ejo(oiO) ©o)(0) o^dDcn (Guha: 8). 

0)0010(0)00(1) (*£!§ (010)1 ©QJ il(3l(.(0) ODE&GJoJo o®S>J(010)lei0(010) ©d)(O)<I2)c0ffl 
iil©l(.(0)2)1ei o®(ll)Jgg(0)00Q)l®2ODJ. iiJ©lt(0)2)leJ0(010)Ol3 (0)06TDoJSl<32>1e)263j3 ©0) 
(0)(B)06n). ii31(.(0)2)1ej0(oio)oi3 cft>jo6ioira) s?o)(a)oo)06ii) ti®oi) u)o©6ii) rairaoi) rajoj 
6)a_|§1©J(ll)J a®OD O10(3§3 2)1CBODO(geiO (Walter Mignolo)oa)JOS 0)1©1cMd6TDo 
0)JtiO o®SJ(0I0)2cft>0§2(ll)J, (31363B6)(l)0Q)Jgg ©OXOlcauS (3r3©1cft>1(B£Jc0ffl 2)0O6)ajSJ 
£ft,00)jo cfellPScBfflCTaJSJcftQOlJO ©dJCQ)©^. (313 02) 31 (10)^ 02)0 3 (313 (010)00 21 0©J Ol3(/)2)0 
oolrajoinj. 

g)(a)1©o3o (0)253^(0)1(03 ©rasjraio) ^gaioflejoon) eoeiDc&^saGJio) Gcft>to32)o 
c96)1®)2gg 6)aOO)ejl6)(l3o uJ 31 (.(0)0 3 03 (1)0 cfeSODJOlOJOlKO). il 31 (.(0) 2)1 OJ 0(010) (0)1 

0) c930©6ri)Oa®>P2(010)lei0(0l0)(0)06ri) a(j)d))(0)l(03 0)1(11) 2)00l (Bra6U©a_|S2(B(aiO)6n3 63 
©2 e©6TDcft)2So gQ&|0(013)(0)06)l> a^)(ll)1s(o(010)c9© agJKJKOlJdDJ. ©0n«(.S2)l©a£ft>1(03 S 
©6iDcft l 2S2)l©ei®n(o3 iii31(.(0)a)lei a^oolseoioiceffl 2100201)2. (31302)3100)2,(06)03 6T112 
auloo)leio(oio)oi©06n), (.nJ6ni2ai)(a)oo)l0ei(aia)O(oio) cft,2§lcft>g306n), a®eio 0)1ej(0)l 
ejjo (0)0(p(ii)oi©06n) agjoi) ©nncrxoS njotojjooj- ^JfflliKJxulcaodOo ag)OD (ioa,eu 
aio(0)©OD OcaDgoilcaraeii)©©!)) o)2,o(O)1cft,©lc06)oo)2gg(a)OOQ)l. gotmld) ©rajoraloo) 
2)000) 63 ©2 aJOlGCDnilOJJO ©aOO)(03 d)ejcft>l. sJ©1(.(0)o a®(ll)0(03 (313) (0120 Oil 6)(l30 Oil 
cft,0(102)0©611)OD2 ©aOO)(03 (nJeiOjOail^JJ- sj31l®)0 oJ 62,(010)1(03 0)1 (IT) (03^ (010)1 (BQJ 
(96)139 2)002)0611). gOOO^QCQlceOJOliJJ 0 S>nD(f )( 03 SDO) O)1eJnJ0S0©611)S2(0I0)(0). §) 
OOl^ce© 6TUO)(ll)lcft,OJ2o (3131(012)1(12)0)22)000) OjleOj63I3g32©6n3E&>1e)2o ij3lL(0)2)lej (1® 

01) 6)aDO)(03 aJ061010)2. (313(0)1(1) gOGaJOIPJO dJffl1(.<0)2)l£J n®(ll)06n) 1830 cft>gl(03 ©aO 
axo3 aJOQ2)2OD(0) (Guha: 10). oileJ2,o (feoalffloojeajoejjSS 630olQ2)o3oeiloi)2 cft ’ a 3 
^oo)2,o3 eooi)cft>©g (ft>2°^JS2 nJoo)(oio)1(o3 ouilcaralcaajdD (olejajoslejjo go 
(0)2 c9) 0611)0 ©2)01) COJrLO (IDlolceadlcBOJOOJ. L61))1§1(^ 2)0(0)2cft)<12)1eJ2 o (3130)©2©S 
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oj1a5)j6mQaflejjmo6TT) 6ruoa)og1eonid(2)lra3 isoi ©3 aosiiajcmoojoalan^ n. j®1l«»o 
ag)(TDcft)^ca)1 oooooo 6ruooroj o^ipjKOjan)©). ora©) (grg> eonadooilooi (313 )G^q( 515) a) 
G^a^roitojo 22jra1(.Kncft>^tm1(r!)jo (3i3>6n) ogjand oilei^o cft>o©1 njoooijono©) o)g^©( 515) 
Qffljo aJffl1l(3)6>(5ia)QQ)Jo 6nj(T\l)1a_pc9©JCTlDC3)loa3o 6)G3aO©611)2)36n). 

tnJ6rU3f3U(0)Q2jl65ej nJ 3 8 03 UNO)! 

r^mn nJl(Bi9d6mo 

1795 ©3 (Scft>06n3(Bcu)0(3oaroo (Condorcet) n^fPjtroloQ) acnjoiijjizKTxrolonSonJj 
G©ocnCT)l6)CQ)<eg))o1oij)33 22 j©l(©)o_ira 2 ) 0 <B) oil (.(0X010)1 an jgg cojaJGOQj (Sketch for 
a HistoricalPictureofthe Progressofthe Human Mind) o^mo ojjcroo^o mooj 
oin,©<n cscai.cBlcaral^ijjrali.OTiQKsrm oil oil a> "eigesBgoce©! ©ilolceojomoiooailoj 
anoj. oi3 (/3 §qo>(3 gaSonjoscrojggi.oJsirujoucDcnijQS iilaaicft>(3 nJ83il§ oi1cMd6im 
©i5)1©a3o (ai^cfeGjrrojceiaQJOCQnojcnnj ©raj ojjmjoic&o. 

n(j)(TDora3 ©nomeilsiejcanjijcmDccrooas 2 ) 00301^(13 n^anooilraS (Dlmo ojoli.©) 
©i 5 ) 1 ©a 3 o dcatcBo Gcft.oioioomooj (Geist) o^molserairaice© izioojamj. mcnjnad^cnej 
6^01010(312)3013611) ojra1(.©)©15)1a(l30 oil oil coil o^OnOJO oJ©1 (.(3) (313)1(1) (313) (3)), 03)1 
<&>2KK0)1 610J CUilOOlTOnS 6)6113 ogJODjo ^^0(/3<M5)lcQ)JOS ©lOlJojlOSiaOQJceeiJOln^ 
99 (oJ(33old6in)(ai5)l®3 (£lc0b(SoJ!P(rO 6)06113 G oOlSOlOCTDaril 6)3aO Oll©3) OaOO)C03 
oj^cMDfflOcesil. 

(oJcft^Ollce© ijjffll (©) 2)1 OJ. oJ©1|(3) 21)99(3) (313) (512)0 Oil 000 611). CeiO<ft,oJ©1(.(3) 
©15)1(53 6 )©J ^(3)101,5,(315) f^GJSOOdDJSTlS. (313(3) (313OlCQ)J(rT)OJ©06TT) GO (3 00 (1)1 eft, (l3 (313 
ldojo cn)j(,(3)CJDO©a3. (313) ©IDO oil 6) (i5o (5)061 DoJs 1(2)1(33 oolon) 6)Qa)(3an) ojslooileei 

c96))33 (1D6mJ3©2)36n) (BOIOcftnjJOll.Olo. 6013 eft, 61(315) cft>JOl^j Q 2) 0(313) 2)000)1 OTOo 
(1D0©1c96)0(l3 (313OJcft>0a02)jg2 6 DS 0 00)je00a_|06n). e61U0U)2)leJ0(310) OJ^c0(3)2)eJO 
(313) ©082^631303 (B£j0c&>oJ©1(.(5)©13)la(l30 Oil oil 00) 2)01. 0^(5)0611) (5) 6313 6) S (5) (5)1 
©2K1DOlQ2)2(1DOIffl06n) oJ©1 1.(5) (313)1 6)(l3o OlloldOffio. ©(3)©©61313)SJc0©©oJ§ ©0o9d(S 
63I3 o3c 0©O611) G£13cft>i2j0l(.©)(515)l®3 (313 0)1 <a>3© 21 ) 99(3). 

(313) (312)0 Oil ©00 QO)jeOOo_|J2)OOQ)JO QOIjeOOojloei GGODlOQ)(3)QO)22)OOQ)2o ©oOO)© 3 
6111 (HD ©ojSJ (313)1. eeiOcft l O(312)OOJ o^)(lT)(3) eG03lQ3)0(512)3OI3c&<!336n). oJ©1(©)(oJ 
(.cE)j1qo)QO) 1(33 (iDOcMdoraicaolceQooojggoioeii)©). c9ils>c96>, (oilcs©. eoo2)(i3. 82(32)0 
oolceb ijj©1(.(3)2)6n)(U)ej63ra©g ©raegoOo (Scft>oieio(3i2)oojla(i3o oilcft>o(iD(3io)l©(i3o 
oiloilu) a Gl§63BgJ2)0Qa)l 6ni(rU)1ajl^|J. (BGC©1 00)3(312)303 oJOcaaoJSjan)©) e©611) 
cft^So 03old(S ©JoJo ©Ocft 1 ©ce©0ggj(S(ni0'P06n). 63©J (m2)2aOo0ilcft>()l)l^j 03o9d(S 

©joJo ©©cft.QceooggjcoojolPoen) eei3cft> oJ© 1(.(5)(B15)1©3 (mooaooojsjano©). c&>1s> 
c9©a3 0OS)>63BO3 ©Oold(SoJGOilOQ)l(B£lc9© Oil cft> (11)1 c 9© 0(313) (3)1 (1)0 ©3 (31301 (B£J3cft) 
oJ©l 1.(3) (313)1(1) oJJO(313)0611). 
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<TDO(3cuej r Dcft.1cft.CDCQ)J6)S gOSQJJO ©0n3d(So ©)6)(TT>. (TOOCSOJ ej'Dcfelcft.Kn ©0o3d 
l.SK5K5)lej06inn amarflaoltOTffloralffllceQjcTO®). csejOcaraTOTlejjgg oqbcucototIqoSo (nj 
cQ)06TDrairo)lra3 ©0o9d(.so gaSQceooggjCTDj (The state consists in the march of 
God in the world, Hegel, Philosophy of Right). 

aJsInuTOOoleon cscft>(.cBlcft>m1nj2g2OT)06nn 6)nocneil6)o3o Gcaajejo©iaaj'’lcaii 
6TT)o. nJSl6TDrO)OOl6)Or) ‘0D(Z]l2lC/3’ ti®CTT)JO fflOJggCUffl® ‘(3T3QJ(3’ a^CTDjo 6 )aOO)©3 Qjl 
glceajcTDj. GD3(H)cft>cojffls raraajcft.oaaizoann ©On3d(scraoonJ(rco n^amjo afilcsejocrv 

ad SSOnJO 6)6)OOl(Q& 6)aO(/)©3 aJ06]©T©)^. 

mo<B)cft)(8ceQ raon3d(.s63Bo3 ml^ialceoomjgg raraajc&oaoffljsine. cairacDlonoroS ao 
cecnan rairacrac9C5)6)a5o emejjgg caraaildaorao on^otrsIcacolceaQajsjannj. care®) 6)©)d, 
aoffll ag)annl63r36)or)CQ)jgg (nJOLCffllda cuoffl6nncft>®gc9Q3o3 (.nJ^os^siosinn- goraflmj 
39 ajipl aolocroo®i2c03ffloe6Tr)o, carasejsalraS t,<e>j©o ©)6)anr>(i2)0(B6TT>o ag)onD©)l(n 
l.aJ<TOc9©)1(5a)1ej. moQa)cft>©1©3 aro0cMd0©fcft l ©1c9ffl©iT : |Sj(nD car^aotE) (ldea)ao6im (oj 

(JDOCDo. 

aojggoj©© taosaaoraom)! cfeosmoonjgg caraajc&oaao gom mocoicadceQjane. 
amocrdcft)0©arocnjanr)i20CQ) raos^63B(Bgpg3o eft osraircnfflj 5353 ©0n3d(S6araa3 oilcftcrdl 
^1§1ao©T3)©)1aDo©3 C3iraajfflj®s caraajcftoaoo (aojggajdte© caracurajos 

ctuio©)(0®^o Gc&cuejo 63'DoJiiJoraldfto iao(.©>2io6inn. go©) eonra'lcD) ajojo ajsl 123 
(®)o coralij aroo(.2> 3 S2i©>J©i3flQfdo (3odaoanncft>eooi((D)06Tin n^andcojao aj^cecnao 
ceojoroj. calipsceQOCDjgg cardajcftoaoao6Tin) gDKnj ©cftoane cmooojlceffloajsjcrr)©). 
oroo(.fflos?^KDJ©T3)1©a3o dftl'f’Scflffleflocrc CDOdalcftajjo ©©(©lalQffiajjaooQ) a© j em§ 

aocffil cairacud cftOCTOjonDj. gDau^offllejjo go®);} ©)©onr)CQ)06m cboo6tu( 8| ©©cftoj oj 
O6r0TOK©. gDoa^ootoej careuflcftorao a^crooraS (6ru1§”ln3d ojoglaodo ©iraailcfto©ao 
61T) a^om 6)6)cftOJ (.oJSlJ^OojltflQJCmj. 

SDOOT^CBiM (.6njl§loadjc03O©J©S n^OOJjo CUeiltD) (SGD§68Bg1©eJ0CTt)0CQ)l c ft©J 
®©i^sjcmcD©cft l oego6TTol®)ejlon5 ^raltromlsairooontocarroloa^o gejnJOGcn 
qjjo Qjl©)©6rr)cujffi06nn ag)onD06mn ©©c&oj nJOQQ^am®). goaa^ceaod n<j)!P2®fl<D) 
©1(.KB63rBgjo gra cft,o‘Pi2jajos1aa3o ajlaDl©)ao<B) c3T9)ajd©ira)aD68Bgo(ni1©janr)j. 
njoaiuo©)^ eoroolonj eaoaoejlaado car^ajdraraaDaocBflrajcTiDj ©racu eejOc&>ijj©1 
(,©)qjjo crootfflosiicnjajjo Knaalejjgg ©ajo©2©ro)o GcftogoolcftralceQaajgajffljas 
ejantftoejo caracul ml eajao aoce®)lcfto3 aruioocralcft©!^^ ag)orr)©)1©3 ao(®)aej, cara) 
(jDjanlcacffijGOOiijlaado aroaikcraonaocB) (oJOGBaolcft mlcftocrucarallaarcSo cai^emo 
gcu©3c96)©6nn©©ri» cara®Hcy©)lmlcolcft0lce©jann>2 a^onnanj cftjslarasim. eejocft 
©ralloado cnra^Qfflru) ^©ItcmrairallaacSo cne^oOcaosns dft°lcpSc96)ej06Tr>©> 7 (Guha: 
45). 

GejOcft>©T3)1©a3o cob^o ailaj(8®Ta)mo ©^jcijoaS a©j eraamcftjso eaj6mo. go 
63136)00 6)dft0Gg306m1<H)^lam©ra)l6)(l3o cftlS>Sc06)©3 nJOD©)1CQ)JfflOQa)1 ijJfflllKDCUlB^O 
e^ocroo a©T3)jCaJ0(H)l. cft>oej©©K» LaJcmImfluTIdao'Iceojmr) (B(.cftiOe6Toocrd n®am 
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qogojojjo eco6TDcft>jso (runoail^j crolcojjcrojo anizalejjgg ©ucruio 2 jj© 1 (©)aj;;o ©o 
nSdlSQJjo (0)a2)l£J2g3g©)06)6TDCTD 6)ana)£jl6)030 g30an©6TDK5K5)1ra3 cnlono iJ©1(©) 
c5K5)1©a3o raraailc&ooarojeoajo aj^acDaoCTrl arvtoj*™ 06 ™ ©Oo9di.S6)®TO cro^l 
njtm. fflOo^csajjo caoejcujo ©)aa1ejjg|3 ©qojoju^o ^©li^ajggra^o ijja1(®)a1 
ejorai(U)(3)jo tmiznilejjggKnosm. sdct) 1 aj©)ra3 ^rali^raruflcnjo ©onadiscaraflaDjo nj© 
cronJCDo car^oj cra^ajsns. ©OnSdisajjo iij®1(.©)ojl©6iro)ocotoajjo ®)aa1©3 ©ira®TU)© 
©aooj 6Tucni)aj6ni n^onojo ©onadisecorowsjgg ©racnloaSo 6njcru)o cft>o©6mo ai 
©!(_©) o croocuo©6TiD cn)oeoj63Bo3 cft>06mjcrrnej n^amjo cnjao 0Dl©°lc92iilce©2ar)j 
(Guha: 71 ). 


jUf9l(.(D)OJ3o (.oJ3(gGa9l<S3 
cogf^aalcn) gam® da, §30 

eejOcft. 23j©1(.©)o o®anr) mmejnjcoroflejjgg acft,ocsgo6inDlcQ)ro3 eoajcnaQaxBio 
6 m © 6 Tosjl(ma) 2 ao aila^ao1c96)j(TT)Q©)a1ro3 (nJoeBcralcaajjo ©KBQcratoojjao®) 
sj(D©)cft>g 2 ©s c&oiPiiJajosIraScDlam 22 j© 1 (©)o n^ono ‘aooan)(©)’ 6 )®ro) (smocealceQO 
6 tt)jctt)qj (8 cajsjKnraS (3i©)tf>©K5i1ejjgg ml ©1d0>3d6ro63rag1a£jraTU)1(s^ © 301036 ) 13 . © 
6TT§J nJOCT)63T303 6DQjl6)S (/2JCn)c0®)aO6]nD. ©HggOOlOQ) SaD©lcft>©gc9QJ0l^|jgg 
eilaSo Knjaolojom)! on3a1rai©)1©a3o al«»lMoavL(!» 6 m^QS ( 3 rdaJ 8 £>o§ml &>0 
6 W 0 n(j)CTT) nJOGDOJJO, 6TUoO)Og1®ej Cn) 000 ) 0 | 33 cft> 6 )g a(j)63B6)(T) OirajBlaJOCnilcagO 
00 ) 1 , (.ai 1 a 1 o°lajjcft>go(ia )1 22 j© 1 (®xoT 3 )l 6 )a 3 o caoejcnmejnjo aogl oj^ceoiao 
o9aj(TD(.njmao 6 Tuoao( 8 s? 1 ®> 36 )s dbDQjomlaaSo aoasdcslwo ngjonr) tfe^tmlaxjao 
6 moj. 

(dMaaoavcrmamlacido mcLiGSioesooldhasroo r^cro <ft>^©)to1©3 eila3o onj 
alcoro) ijj©l (_©)©©!©) (.aJocraxuKncaffllceoQajgojrajes CQijoeoiTlcQflcaS cnlcm eoDOcflal 
te©06moa3 (.ooalteojamjsns. ©xBgaosjaxaxiffljaoQan 6 njcru)©a_|| ijj© 1 (©)®©ro) croo 
6nicruil^j onnejajosjcft)©g c3T3cu( 3 (3irace©a1§ oolraraiu^cn^. 

1. 22j©1(.©)©aonD©) cn)a(.a)aj© 3 c 96 )© 6 TTX 3 T 3 )l©(T 3 o oj^ojaoofflaosmn. 
oiaoldQjQajsjonD a^ejo ©Taolajjc&ogcffijo 63©j aroa(.ai©)Qa)3ce©1 ga3©cflffloggo 
ooigg (nioai^antHijorarajaooaro^Knmijo (roaiaxm o^ctd cnmejojrairailejjsine. 
©TaoloJlacn ^ ©1 (©) 0 a 0113 njooo)©<^ S3 or)©)! ©3 0azS©c9S)ogg1<flQ6TO©aanKs3 
oj^ojmioc&gjas aj(3c/)1cft©6Tno, (oje(i2)OOTraira)l6)a3om1<j))a63Bo3, ©Icailc/oo 
cru(.©i63BC^ a^onolaj aj 1 c&(niliyi(gt 6 © 6 n§©)j 6 TTS. 

2. g©j aruo( 3 ajej r Dc&. 1 cft> i2j©1(.(roaj©6n§(TD ©rajaotDJo 

croa(.o)©) ti^orr) aroaQJojajjaom)! 6 Tuaru) 0 a _|§3 mlejceojanotaioasTnE&nejjo 
acnjoad^rajoaroajaoegBgjo ruansjam ©reslcmooconjoaod!) ctcojIgoo 
n3d©)cft)gj0 ajej^63Bgjaj6TT§ o(j)(TT>Cnl£JoLJOS06n) OrOO^OJeJOcftncft,©) n(j)(TT) 
an e> &] ru ©nail ejjgg (m. 
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3. uJ0l(®)0m(44)(5) OjloJjejfflOd!) 63®2 eft) 3 £4 0)644) (4) 3 (.eft) 2) (2) 3 644). 
cft)3£jgjrml£Ji6)sg2))gg ailcaocrofflosno ^j©1(.c3)6)fflonD oJ®1o)644)1c900a]S2(44)2. 
cft,3eJLcft>[2o 63®2®1(5)1o33an)(.®)02)(44) o)l£j(2>1®3 (oJO)30)2)3644). cft>3® 644)o croo 
eaj63Ba§ o42D3O)0o_|S2(545)2(44)(5)1(4)ca3£4(.cft>2)o arooDSCffic&raascft.jaDj. go 
53B6 )cd ®ijj(^ijonD(gc3)36)s (543(2 <2 )lo3(3lo(B 2)3 ajcroc3)jKn3aJ©(S(23 rairajcajo)^. 
(2an)(5)2®)e&>o3 a®ara)j0cft l 36n§ crooeculnj^ajano (2.!)eft(5)(2)3cfl03(4)3(2)1 o_il04)1 
G£4e90 CSaJ3cft>30DJgg (.<^>®«5KJ>lej^O <ft>3£4(cft,2)0 (o_l 0)3 (4) 2) 3 644). 

4. uJ0l(.®)o cu1cft,3aro6)cai(a)ceojol^36m a®o4) (343)03<2 )o 

culcasoroo o<j)(44) O2)8a£JoJ045)1o))gg1(53 ojjotso)®)! n^anr) (5)3)03(2) (2)26443. cro 
ajnD63Ba3 cu1aj1a) ri ej§63Bg1ej2©s ajeonD3§2(SnJ3cft>jcft>(H)36m o(j)(44) ajl^sol 
ceosajsjcTDj. graj oslooj (2<§(3o4) (2jca)l(3cTD mcnjoii^cnscajanDtOTjefiJsaejtras 
644)1®>. (2lca302>(545)1©o3o cgrajG^aors) "ejgo (oJ3e&^©)2)3644) o^oiojo 

cajsjeaxaS culcftiTolcSffljGarosojo cft>jsj(n)ra3 co)jte(a)1aJ02)3cft>jon3j6)aj(TDjo crus 
2)jon > ! ) oGJsa3 <ft>2S2®>®3 croal(36TDajjo 0)S)eft.g)gg®)3(2)1(545)1®)O4))®(2(44)jo 
carajKnoajsjcmj. 

5. crojoaio aroscMdSKncaralceQjcTD mo)2oi4)>(2loi4<2)l0(2> 0210642 02Dl3-pgg®)3644) 
uJ0l(®)o a®(44)(343)03<2)0 

2KT)Jn3d^023(3c9O nT0J(T5)o CaaoillcftOg 0)1(2) (.05)1 c96) 3 (43 cft>Pl(2)JOT) Sffljoejg 
(545)l0£4 (545)30)) gg cft l 'S>1ClJJ6n§. 2)(4)2oSd^(2lcft>3O2>(545)l0) o£j§6343§l£J2©S ii4£j1 
c96)JOT) B0J(.cft>2)2)J6n§. (343(5)l£420S (543 Si 020 3 (4) oJ 02) 3 (2) (343) (2032, 6513 03, Oil 
cft>3®(545)l0(43o (2lcft>3(42)o,6422ai)1(2)20S (2lcft>3(42)0, (TO 3 02)3(3 0)1 eft) (5) (2)^ 6) s ail 
cascroo ng)OT)1aj croscMdSKDtaralcefflaajsjoDj. aj^ce^lcaaS sdi) oej§63T3g1ejj 
0S cft)S0T)jaj®20T)(5)J(BaJ36)ej OU^aDeSBgJJO fflSOJODJ. 

6. uJ0l(.®)(545)l0(43o dft>lO oJ0O2)oJ®0oJ3®2®45)2)2<!363 6304)30644)04) oJO<2)303 cft> 
(plcffijo. o(j)£J3 OJ 02 (5)2®) eft, 0g(2)jo 0)2)Jc96) 63©2 (.eft) 2) (545)1(53 (2ls3lc90lGsJ(3 
c96)3o 3 e&slcoijo. (5436543®o)(n)(52,o (54310043 e2®)eft>304(545)1(53 n<j)(45)3644) wool 
eft® o\)oeaj1^|(5) o®04) raraaj cncamos ojocqjjo. ijj®1(.(5)cft)3rao2)3^c0ffl eejoeft. 

(545)16) o3o 05©1(2)0(2) ^401(0)0 o^)tf>2(5)303 eftistojo a<j)(44)2<!3!3 (5)3644) §30)00(42 
Ol)3(45)1cft> 0)1O4oJ3S. 

7. 00J oJ00)Qj1o3d(2)®(2)04) 0)l£J<2)1®3 ijJ0l(®)o 0)1n3dcft>§Eft>(2)3644). 
QJ(in)(5)2(5)cft)03 (44)J(2)0 04)o04)3©1<fl©204>2 o® (44) (5) 3 644) gDD (345)05(2)0. ijJ®1(.(5) 
cft)3®o3aJO4)(5)2(5)cft>02 cftjol^j 0)C(2o44644)0 (4) S (545)2 eft) (2)20 (5raaj©(2) Gh_I( 3 
(545)2®OJc902eft)(2)2o (2) 3 (.(5) 2) 3 644) ©nJO^dT)®*- a®040 OJO\)(5)2(5)cft>g2° 0^4(3(44)2 
QJ®2(SO)J303 O2l(il)3O5)nJ02)3<2) (22)3614^30)0 e&)2S3©(5) (5)004) (343(2 024(45)0 
oJOQSJO. uJ0l(®)o 032(122)3(2) oJ 00)00 3 614 (2) 3 0644) (44) 0)30644) §)(5)2 (DGJeftJ 
ODJ . 2)02(S24614ej(ft)g22)3<2)1 (343(5) cftJSlcftOJ'f’OQlJO))^. 

8. uJ0l(®)o 34 034 3 (542) eft) (420(2(30)6513633(53 0)1(3(2)1(5)2)3644). 

eft) 3 04 l.cft> 2) 0(545) (420642(421)1^ uJ®1(.(5)0l(5)1O33O2(.®)(222)3(2)3644) 6D(5) 642(421) 
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6)aJ§1ca1c96)JOnDOT). ti^CmlQarcSOQCBmlejJO uJ®1(.C3)0 tO)JS63B6moa£ft>lKj3 raraCDlCD 
cai3)aoe(0T3)l6)a3o amj t ft 1 oej ri ej§o ecuamo. caracm r^)e<ijoc/3 cmajraoelnjj ti®cm 
fflGD(To1ejOc9Q2CTr)ca)l(n aajaocnGannajoo eajanno. c&aaneGJTmejjffloecfflO croo 
cMdfflcaxrajQs aJlcft.oorvinjjaoGQajo (.aje®)^ajcn)OffljnDlcft> ©jn-ilc&raamcujao 
gwo smcnoooj^oann) gg®rm®o car^ooeo ojoaxoojggtro. ora rail cnjoffljcrujgg 
cm uj®1(.cm®rmlcn ajcrujggQcmcTiD cnanrflceaoajsjoDj. ijj®1(.cm®rm1cn ajjorarmj 
99 mlrarmjcft.gjosecHJO nJoracmra^rarmlaaSoKcira ffiaojejaxoam®). 

9. ijra1i.®)o ajj®jn3dcsa3o(mo6m. 

crojcuio oro6mj(H)®Tm1®a3o(B)jo cu1cft>ocro®Tm1®a3om)jo aro©>ejnJ63rag3j2)0<2)l 
amcnnaa-igoam grocairajaocfflo arn&lceojcTrxcn. aj1c&ocn)®rml®a3o gooxSanr) ea 
ojejcftoS aroccjy>T<3a>c/3ce«ri^)caTOTlcg^|CDoar)ociJocarOT(ir)06TT® ag)(TDj <ft>®j®)®ajsj 
ctdj. aroffljaDo aJlc&crol^uajcTD ojiplcft>gj(2ocia)l6njcm)®(i : |§j emodeQjccnjooii 
aro(.®lcft'§J6>s ojcpI (n-imxecmffloejamjo curajcriDj. teioomo arooffljanj.ajjo ®o 
radLSlcnxujfflocD) 82lajl®)®®rm taoojcTD cmgjcmlwlajjc&glcgejo gGB^owcmo 
ethanol cnflcejo (TULcmld^uB (rDcroltiDicmmooQflojamlej. ( 31 ). 
gD63i3®cn crua1nj(D(ie663T3gO(D)l ijj®l(®)®®rm cft>36mjcscnjotf>jo (megaalco)®® 
njcft.0aD63I3§J(20CQ)l iJffl1(.®)0 6TUCm)Qa_|§1ra1c96)2CrD cft>O0^o ej1®a30 cnjffll®!® OJ^ 
cecmffiOceojcTDj. cmegcrato sscDcmecH) cruoenjaxul^psccstmogo sj®1(®)o cmacuraj 
®s ejeil, eonSd, oraoloj, njaaoculcaorao arucni)®aj§oand adieu 

ceojcTt)®). 

tuf\ <66)1 ra8 ml arfco) 3 s 6OB3 cm 
ay^(§n3riy u 

ruocmjocm^ eilaruoraS iilamcoflcaS c&oejnjraajjo ejalc/aocroLcmtijraajjiziocQ) c&l 
<PSc96)£jl6>a3o axjcecml adlejadlejceffljam cfeoo^o moc3§1a3 ©aruc3anr)(53 cnlralcMil 
ceojamjane. s^c3fflaolcQ)lra3 adlam c&oanlceajcft.oil ojacaTmoarucmjo gDffljnjemjo cnjgo 
anejcagflraS 5Doim6n3leejc9®3oC3raGfflra1d3ffl<ralG£Jc9®2o cracocDo moolmxm cbjcoo 
(T_ jl®a3o (T)1c8ffl1cm1<B)l®3 ml(3amoci!>ce)iziO0amanDQariJ(3amra3 aro^iijlajlceQjamj 
(Bond & Gilliam 1994). co^cBOOnjlcn aaoep croocroc&orassBgjQscmjocgiaraS croo 
aj(3o)oJ®2iocQ) ®2®3 ®®c 96) ejelceojamcmlejjo omoocrocaoralcft! Bmcm^afflom adlej 
axIraScmotmasj^cmjQrairocBJjo mmec&ogmlcaraamQraTmci^o cmoonjlcsajcrocml 

ejjo ^®)0Dl^6TT)0CQ)cft)(a0®(H)CTT)JO CaraCgtiDo oJOCffiJCTlDJ. 

CtiJOijjlcn (.cnlcrdlaoo ijja1(.®)rai®)1®3 eaajQ^sjrairaflcrac® raanej cmaarmlejo 
and. cusceojcnlamjgg gDa3ecu)0 cmjcsoonj^ci? eonSdce«oraora3 (.(nice® cftlcpsceoaa] 
§j fi®(TT) ^ 0 ^ 100 ( 20 ®)^ cmamajo rarajra^arcS mocm^<&>. ^msilaJnii^aSffloajo aol 
cnlnad^anoajo gc^a^sjamcmocffllffljamjcmacmlaDj mjcnjocorm (.(filcrd. caojrarmcuao 

cd) sDam^ceeoara ®cuggce®0(3 calssceolcQKmjCaJooejcHia n_ic&>rao ®aJ99c9flO(5 
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(macro aoiggcaaoea cftlssceal n^cro moa^caomoaro gDa^ojsliajcBcroogjaajij 

tm. cmacmjaj'pl aajggceaoaaoSo ajoooltB) culaojaul gra ro^oajproarmlaSrolej 
ro1(3c3rml goal cmjeoonj^aa njoaoIcQinjoraltaaa gnjetBOcoaajsjaTmloQ) mocm^cft 
CO)O0TO. 182Oc&gl03 SSFO fflOCm^cft, ajlamgg0a_|§2 06TU(8anO03 oJOQQJJCmj. gD 

(mlro C03OCO6TOO oJJ0)l(E) (3T3)^c96)le(H)0gS3lc9OeJ0(r!) <a> 00(13 (3101 ejjca>g£], aJcft>fflo 

aruoofiiilca.moQa) ca,oejoaj(mocn> 06 ro . fflainjafflocH) njjroajaiooroeaioiosjgg taJ 
ailc&aamaioilaaao ca^eiaocoflajcroj tHijGOO^Iaroamoamcirolnjlseaioiogo 
1815-30 cftOei^GJIgo. gDOOSlaJailaCII Coft>(.CT3210c96)l t^laocroariScn) ffljecroogjaoj 
^ a»2c9(m1(D)jas maio (ao®®J oiloJcuaioiM crojoculroo a^ajaioiltBilajcroj. (.t&H 
croraijiaraimlro cigjailajfflooailajcroj goal a®crooa3 ral^^GJcaoejItafflocQ) alail 
<2)1 kj 3 (.rU0iilroi.(m°lc9ffl 2 ioa)^cft> 0 )gg 0 a-|§ 0 ) ca.oejajrolcaaioQijasoQyjo ajoaolooxm 
<H)joscQ)jo rujGaoa)(m1(2)jascQ)jo cro£ft>GJnJ53Bgjas Qjlcft>ocroeai(mofflS(H)oa6ro 
cro aanudamoS ajomijcroj. cans’ teojrolGcroo aaicoajrolscroo araei ctojcbio ajnjaoj 
gaioaro (,cw°lc9S) cTOocroca>oao a(j)(ro ca>oat^ro1ca l (D)jc9a)lQa)1ca3 oioralcafflaajgj. aai 
ejjailglcQijcQi^armjcro crooaDija^63B§1a3 rolcrooaro ajej^siBaa gcmajcrocm. ara 
airnao croocrocrolca> 0 )d)ce 0 aoaieajG'lcHiOca.oarcS njctoai croGca>o§ejoa8dl0£j 
G<H)o croilgcroj(3ejoa5ol0ejG(H)o fflaaraijcnloaroiai aiSceaaS nJ(8aj0i63Bgoaro ag) 
croj ca^joiaajgj. ajai1aro§oo rojgoanelaarcSo araciicnicxiiaoca^earuoGScaojo (ruo 
a/lcn (.c/ilcro cBijeooyiaaSoariJoej^ca^ejaaioi Lajai1mlrolca>al^ai;;s63i3l aruo 
ro^oeio s?lajlaxoTm1oo3o ajlGaonadao_|§ ca^eiffloaemcmai njcmlorogoo rojoo 
6nslaa3o aui^ csaiaioas aicro rolejnjosoanr). aidSTOaro ca,OGJajro1ca>(mcQ)jas(B)jo 
njjeaocoail cro£a>ejnjrai(m1oa3ocQ)jo croaoiatoocBioaro (ailaalaro Gca>(a3°lca>0l 
3-|)3g (djjgoocij a®cro uioaano goaxScroj oicrocm . (oilcro a^croai dalsceaatomcuil 
oGorotooaSo ajoaatoa)<a>a3 aarfl^csajajjcro ailgnjoiaiaoaro o^crocm aj^Jl 
caaoarm cnmejajmooan. agj e^ajamcuifigraglaej mrojoa^aa gmjeiroo a^ia^oro 
ailrojo ij^arooaij^jcroailrojajgg ropoMomil aioaalcoKmtrDjas gDoo oils? 
co)o modi. njsmiaioam ara>uilca>oa1ca>ofig)(ro(m oilamggaa_|§G(moas gDoogJltijaij 
ca,0(3caajo aDlrolnSd^azodceajajgg G(2a3acea ron^jaiTj^. (oilcro (aiail oil tu°lca>a1 
ceajero axjajauajjo iijejrooaE^aioffljffloam rai^aoocro^mooaiai ngjcrojojalc&QQrjo 
a^diai;}. (ailaa ca,ocro1<aojca.go6m aJolGcsaansai n®cro ojogo nDoGaQJoc/3§1 
arocajoejjggajd gmxSaioijca.QQyjo acixSiTjoglomaarcio mijauaioilro GOOnUo (pJ 
oi^coflaS (oflcrolaro Gca>ia3lca>0lij2g3g aJOO^njrjDcmlcac^ ajnjaajsjca.turjo a^d) 
aij. n^oii^Qaijiaomijo arajc^coffloaijiaooaijo croocudc/iojaizoaDl ro^ai^croaifflo®) 
mijeooi^larocro^lceajca.cffiOQailajcroj raiaai a^dSaxm. 

LoilcroleoiSoaioaro aiajG^acaioi croo(5njej , Dca>1ca 1 croooroca>oaa( 2 icro cniDOoil 
c9aao_|§ai ara63Baro(S)oa6rocro audaroaS ijjjanBlcoaogjomj. ffl)jcooijjlaa3o 
crooocroca>oa 1 ca( 20 (r!) fflja3c/)0izn aracuaoaamcro nicroj. dDjeooajlcn croocSojejGo 
calca crojeonio ar^GaooJlceaaajgj. aiatm Gej3ca>nJjeaocr)a)lffl)jas tajcroogoasrocroj 
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(2O(02(2£1, GeiOcft,0l32l0O3o 020012 (Tl)0132<n)O061T2(n2J OJCTDJ. 

0101(0200102 cn)o6TucrLu1ij orajojcnlcft, ai1ce*i6]ri2o rarajcojcnlcft. 0Oo3d(S63i3gj 
as o1eft0HO0i)8ft,ejoJ63i3|3j[20cn)1 GiJ(3(TnjGoJOcft>j(Ti202O6n2. 0eft,OG§o6iT2l<n)03 
"ej^cmiDlcsejKnjeruooej 630j0Oo3d(So (20OO0J 0Oo9d(.S0K52lG£ic90 cscnoll cftsaroj 
cfttrsol (3i3>ol 0102^0 oiiooojleflojeft, o® on k«j eft <pl 610132 O2aiecftog3d2left06ii20iu2l 
0o3o «ej§c3K»1ra3 ©Oosiiso (3i30)1a)<ft>00iO2 g8d263i3(Bgosj 020012 02S(aio2jdT2 (3i3> 
ailoJKD^rarmlcDjgg cn)jcft02l<n>j(2ocn)l §0023 aoojonj. ailcftdixno ogjanDajtaoaiOeftj, 
(2ocn>06n2 §2023 010301202. 0cft>oego6Tnlm)K53 c&oej^eigocoro) cn)o6ni(i2o1ij oiom 
63Bg1ra3cn1am d2oiGeftogd2left06Ti2cft>O£j00io2 aroo6njcni)1^j §202 go3c90O!piii<n)jo 
majc90eje1c90jo. 010010200210200 ODjooanelejjo 6D0joi02Oo O2joo6n3l0o3o tmjs 
c90CTrml£j)g»gg 6niocnogl0(i2 m^a3cnlc3<t5Kj>l go 0102 0000 oj 010021206112 tpimm 
6TUO(TK3s?1 c&0^J«ml6)a3o aOniliSlWo o(j)dT2 eft^ 021(10)1(03 (12S(3102J(n3(a3. 

(U>J(gOOajl6)(TdO iaJG3ifDCU(d)A,«)SWo ((SCrUOOlllldrMjaa&aVloW 02 IJGOOnj) 
ogjanri <ft^0)1<n>1(o3 gIgoJoSi ^(.cfeoj^rarml oJ0l(02(aio2l0o3o tn>2GOOGeft(O3left06ii2 
crojeocu00T3)a_|o1 (3t3><P(2jgg(02jo oilaoGoijfflocn) njomo 02S(oio2jdT2j6n3. bIgoJosI 
^L^(^<3(Oio2lcn>j0scn>jo 06n3g?1(O2 a2joocn>j0s<n)jo oJOd263i3g1<o3 (nlciio gio<3©g2o 
OUllcftOliJOeit) (oJL0(20 6121002(3831 020Cl3o oJO(12o O2l(3oioOle90JdT202. sJ0l(02oJ 

00000)02 ng)63B0cn (3id)OloJ02^o goosjooj ag)onD (3i3GO2inHle90jeft(D)O6n2 caraajc3. 

xuaTI<2i.a»ca>co(zioc3Q>cd5 03)6313002 d2l(30lee00ojsjdT2j ogjon (3i3G02io9d6iT2o eftjsloojo 

6 id 1 cd). (3i§ 6010202^101 (.02 0 o<d>jo 0002 cn0aioaaaaocru(.c5)i2OCQ)jo ooojooj. 

0cftOCgO6T12l(n)03 (313)OJ(12lcft02(H)c90Jgg goJOOlcft(l3 g>63I3l0(12OQ)O6n2 0JoJ0o_| 
SJC1120>. 

ojra1(.K»oJ0aocQ)«Dl0a5o cgrajculojcai^oraira) 0jo3(i2l<3(oio2l<n)O6iri2 (3id)Ojci2left02 
oilcScUiilcflooojsjcrTxm. eooitolGeicflojgg (Ojoi(3(oio2(i20io2l0(i3o oi!plcftgl0£io 

01006112 oJ0l(02G61HOOo O0OT2QJ, (31302J 00(0)006112 01(pl0<H)OT2 O2l(3oiiijlee0O(12O 

6112 ora) U2 J02lcft>ta2 (_(/30lc90joi20) (Banerjee: 1). oilcftororoojooijo CoJoiIoiIcdocd 
ojraajjaejocaiai 00oocn2l0O2<n)jo(3i3O2j0iGlc90O(3io2 0§1(o3 eftoei0(aio2 onsftejojl 

e00JO120) gra (313)0)1 03(32^0 eft, 00 6112 (2 0(H) 06112. ni 0l (.02 oJ 02)000)021 002 630J oJOC12 
oJ (10021 0(H) 012 C12lej(H)1ejj0 (.o)G(D)OCD00(T12 (12lei<n)l£lj0 (300102000)012 (T2l£l(H)1 
ejjo oJ00i32OO2J02Oo (I2]oo6in@l0o3o 63sjoil£ijo ^0joJ02Oo cnjooenslooSoorajG^ 
0132lejjo 0^)63131002 (12l(30l0oJSJ01O2J 0^(1120206112 g202l0&J 630J QJC0O. C3T3G02 01) 
0<n)odl)OOO2OgJeft0g 0^6313 002(H) 06112 630J 6 0)0 (.02(2002)1 (3130) 021(3 01 ill nJJOojl 
C00JO120) O0C112JO (31301(3 (313GO21o9d1e90J012J. 

<D)JGOOajl0O3o O0QJO C3^U)J02left(aiO(n)8fteJoJ63l3gJO cft1s>e90l002, GcftOgdll 
cS 02 020(D) (313oJ00Ocft0l 021(3 01021 0e90O 6113 139 02)0 GcftOgd2left06T120(31O2 02^000)1 
eft0le90JCn202J0O6ri2. (31302102003 (313)tl)JO2left(02 020012 0eftOGgO6n2l(D)(o3 (313) OJ 
(12l eft, 02(D) 06112. 0eftOGgO6ri2l<D)03 (313) CJDJ021 eft 02(H) £10 002 630O(JDJO2left02<n)J0l0£J 
012 (oJ 1000 61210 02(3831 OO,e902(2Oce0JO12J (l3). <n)JGOOo_|l0O3o (313)012(16121000 
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©)0oo) rarajGlcuoorolncQ) (oldal^jocaoengjgi^oeio). (3i3©)1(i)0(o3 orajCDjoolcft)®) 
®)1(o3 (oJ(0)1ci)1cdo(T)o (representation) g6in@. r3i^(22or)1<&>(0)<n)1ra3 croonnlaDlcmffl 
ejocoira)ajo(Dc96)jo1njjg2 oomejojaijo (3reolajj2)06m6)(a)anr>2 ojcojctoj. e£JOcft>iJ 
®1(©)(oio)1®a3o arofflcftoeilcfe raocoecuBlmflaej a^siodojao©©!!!) a)1ei(2)1(o3 oi^ca 
o 0iiJ(§)j(TrK5)lGD croocD^aejocairatajrajos (okoAodIcdoodo cmaanlejjsne. rarajCDjoolcft) 

(0) (0)000) toJ(0)1(T)1CD0(T)aJ©[2)3610). 

iUf9\(DKDT0il6KT^n ODnatslODo 

0ar)(/)co3 gooo^Qffijos ^0lL(O)G6i2OCD2)1ejo<2>!Zi0<2)c0®2Oln(j ojooajjoo) caracsto) 
^§coro)1co3(oro)0CTT)m)O6io) iJ®1(.co)(£mo uJ®1(®)(B6iniocD(B2]o gDeio®io)(a)20c&>o6n3 
gD(10)^cfl®0(3 O0<iid6TT)(03 (313) (2) ©00(0) (313&I n®(TT)06TT) 0g3<2)lo(T\) ffll(03 ariloyol 630 
afi l6njl§lo9d SDOOTj (32)10 £1 OJO3lc90J(TD(O). gDod)1o3d OjlG^Og^OOOXOirOllejJOS (313) 
CDJ(Dlcft)e61(O)O(l)ffl)nJ63Bg20S cft1S>0(2) 21 00)1 001(010)1(10) SDOO^cSOOOJo gD(0) (313oO)1 
caolij J. 175 Qi(3nid63Ba3c9®2 fflJODJ 00J fflO(3^j 2)001) (010)1 (03 cft>®3o90(OIO)(2>1(O3 c&JSl 
CO) 000)00000)01 (Ba£13(3 (313 cft>il 00)1 nil (l3 0Oa£) S20DO(08 (BODOgS! o|j)(TT) (TO)o«GJS(l) 
a))j0s e<2)oa)®io)1(o3 ojonojo goaoij^od (O)63Ba30<0®(O)l0© (.6njl§1o9dj<ft>o<3 gjono 

oofl^j ajejl®(H)OfflJ (313 ) (d®0oJ 6TT) 0(010) QjlODCffinJ^QJo 0001001^. gD(10)^c9® iiJOl 
(.(0)ffl1ej ti®(TT)(0)0(B)l®200)J (313) (3I3)(B©0nJ6TT)o. 1838 ®3 gDO) (rDof^GISODCQl^S OOXBg 
0)(010)l©a8o g(3 ri eJ0S(T)©0O)fi3d(T)l(03 iJ®1(.(O)aJO(l)(OIO)l0(l3o (TDieOQIOJJO (oJOCDO 
on^aijo (0O6Ti3 3 0)0ij(3 (3i3)(i3d gooGnJ3(3§a3oro 0Oad ar)1oo)o1ce®(o3 oo)(U)1oro) 

n^OO) ijjdiJQ3)06Tl) OOSOOXO). 

G eft, Og(l)1 eft, 061001 Jo (313(0)1©(l3o (3130lQJJ©2nJ63Bg2o (0)22)1(03 o(j)63B0(T) 6101 
OrU)0ajSJOO)J©Q1OO) gD(10)^0(2) fflj(l3(T)1(3(010)l 6TQ1(36TT)0(U> CBcfcOaOOd aJOCQJJOO)) 
6113. goa0)^<2>3®s <fe°ltf>Scfl0(o3 (313 ol oil 0a3ocft>ls>sc90eio <32)1 ©jonoj (Cohen:16). 
dcft>oar)©a3o caoiPiJajosjcft!©^ ffijaSooldasioil ooleceoagooro 6inl (U)1(3<00 oos 
(OIOIJOO) 00l®1c9&l6TT)o ^C(0)0SJ GiiJ(3(OlO)J0aic90Oo. © cft> OGg 0610)1 CO) (03 ©610)0(1)0 
cft 1 1ipSc90eil0(T) OTDOCD^fflOceol. (313(O)1(B(D30S3rLjo (313(0)1(1)0(03 fDeJaJ3Gla_|1ce®0a] 

sjcft>32)jo 0 iiJ(H)(a)j. jJlei (_oJ cd ooo ©1(0)1 c&) g1(o3 Gtaogoolc&raeroo a®oo)0(o3 (313(0)1 
0(l3o (3130laiJ (O)0OO)(D)O(1Q)1®2OO)2. oJ0(ni0OC/)(O) OO)2)2ar)63Bg3l0£J oJJ(0)1(2) OTDOo 
(Tljtaoolcft! 02nJ6313©§ oJJOD(3(l)1d(2lc90jcft)Q2)2o rU0lC2(3®10)1<T_|1c9®3cft l <2) i ;o 0ijJQ2) 
(0)0) goes (3r3o1aijais>lQ2)06Ti). <2)jGO0oJ^a3/ n^nSd^od, orajCDjoolc&o/oJoraomo^o, 
ajsl6ioia)od/ cft>1s>c90 a0(n)1aj0(D)ejoo gD63B0(i) (T)1dm1c900ajsj(TT)j (Cohen: iv) 
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COLONISATION AND 
INSTITUTIONALIZED 
DEVELOPMENTALISM 
IN MALABAR (1865-1956) 


NisarKizhakkayil 

The establishmentoftheLocalSelfGovernments(LSGs) including 
LSG Department and Development Department (DD) in colonial gov- 
ernmental systems marks a turning point in the history of 'develop- 
ment' discourses and practices of every region in India. We know that 
the colonial Revenue Department had started 'public' expenditure 
under various objectives like "improvement" "progress" and "wel- 
fare" of the peoplefrom early 19th century itself. 1 From the mid 19th 
century onwards the Public Work Department (PWD) initiated and 
built up different developmental activities within various revenue 
units based on the priorities like volume of income generation and 


* The word 'developmentalism' often uses in contemporary social sciences and poli- 
cy papers to address the problems and prospects of 'third world countries' and also it 
is a branch of economic thought which covers various aspects of economic theory 
and practices. Here this term is mainly used to understand the conscious initial efforts 
of various political and economic institutions for developmental practices from the 
second half of 19th century onwards. 
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systematic governance. Through this initiatives and exercises colonial 
agencies made success in the initial integration and disintegration of 
differential physical and social landscapes of 19th century along with 
the various social groups in developing integrated political territory. 
Butthe LSGsfrom 1865, LSG Departmentfrom 1916andthe DDfrom 
1921onwards, directly came to the discourses on various develop- 
mental problems and practices of Malabar district within the larger 
Madras Presidency. The late 18th century constructed colonial Mal- 
abar enormously evolved in to a more structural unit for various gov- 
ernmental discourses within the strong and vivid anti colonial 
protests from the second half of 19th century onwards. The results of 
the integration of institutionalized practices of developmental works 
and the pressure for various social changes made a more materialized 
and popularized perception on the developmental activities in Mal- 
abar. 


The history and evolution of LSGs in India is widely attracted by 
manyscholarsfrom late 19th centuryonwards.Alongwith the curios- 
ity and study on "Indian Villages", number of British civil administra- 
tors, jurists, scholars, etc. covered various dimensions of the evolu- 
tion and growth of Indian local self governments. It is very clear that, 
they had traced the roots of Indian local self governments through the 
diversely existed and prevalent Indian village social systems. William 
Wilson Hunter in The Imperial Gazetteer of India wrote a full length 
chapter researching specifically on the origin and growth of modern 
Indian village governments in a historical dimension. 2 Initially declas- 
sifies Indian social geography on the basis of common village and 
cities models and made a detailed analysis of villages through the 
writings of Charles Metcalf, Henry Main, etc. and there by admits the 
limited influence of century long British administration on village so- 
cial life. He recognized thatthe decentralized administration and local 
administration are the mediums to reach Indian villages for social 
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changes and progress of their livelihood and material conditions by 
incorporating the natives in to the British developed Indian adminis- 
tration. He is sure that the mate rial conditions and social relations are 
of different types (ryotwari and joint village) in Indian villages in late 
19th century. Moreover he recognized the region based specific fea- 
tures of the social problems in Indian villages, mainly northern and 
non northern regions of Indian villages. His thrust is that the village or- 
ganization and political systems of the local community wantto regu- 
larize under the British legal systems forthe implementation of British 
non revenue policies across the vast areas of India. Itisveryclearthat 
he was of no doubt in delinking the existing prevalent social order 
through the implementation of administrative decentralisation. For 
thatthe decentralisation of administration and implementation of 
development policies were necessary in the district (the urban and ru- 
ral bodies). The implementation of decentralisation underthe district 
unit here corresponds the integration of villages through the District 
Board and other rural boards. 

Li ke Imperial Gazetteers the Presidency a nd district level manuals 
and gazetteers consumed one chapter forthe LSGs of particular re- 
gions from second decades of the 20th century onwards. Important- 
ly, numbers of studies were come out on the development of local self 
administration and developmental practices in India especially in 
Madras Presidency from the last decades of 19th century onwards. A 
set of studies covered the developments of LSGs in the period be- 
tween 1858 to the first decades of 20th century, specifically from the 
early British Parliamentary debates to the Ripon and Royal Commis- 
sion recommendation on decentralized administrations and local lev- 
el developmental issues in India. Scholars like Baden Powel, Wilfred 
Scawen Blunt, John Matthai, Cecil Merne Putnam Cross, H.M. Goode, 
A.P. Patro, etc. formulated earlier understanding on LSGs in India. 3 
Their studies put forward the important aspects of the growth of LSGs 
and the changing pattern of social and political development of India 
from late 19th century onwards. 

The Presidency government collected administrative reports of 
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the urban and rural administrative boards in every year from late 19th 
century onwards. 4 British compiled this reports and prepared regular 
assessments on the improvement of social and material lives of the 
rural and urban population. Interestingly from first decade of 20th 
century onwards, the Presidency government collected final budget 
papers to examine the working of different Boards. The income and 
expenditure patterns were thoroughly examined and analyzed regu- 
larly by the LSG department from 1916 onwards. Through this 
process, British prepared various policy priorities forthe districts. The 
administrative and policy papers of Presidency substantially utilized 
these reports for the future course of rural administration to a larger 
scale in the first half of 20th century. Mainly the subjects like commu- 
nication, education, health and public workgot its shape in the district 
level through these processes. 

In Madras Presidency, like other presidencies, all the modern gov- 
ernance formsand urban facilities firstly came inthe urban premises 
(Fort St. George and Madras town) from late 17 century onwards. 
British developed clear administrative mechanisms within the Fort 
forthe management of Company affairs, maintenance of trade and 
commerce, diplomatic relations with various local kingdoms, civil 
amenities to the British officials, etc. It continued for a century and 
made many changes only within the Fort territory. Gradually the po- 
litical domination over different regions in southern India resulted in 
the development of British centralised administrative systems in 
Madras Presidency. 5 At the time of village revenue settlements in ear- 
ly 19th century the British had deliberately tried to understand the mi- 
cro level social organizations, particularly political system in the Pres- 
idency regions and formulated distracted concept on village societies 
of the regions in southern India along with the understanding of ur- 
ban population. Through the understandings on village habitation 
pattern, economic systems, polity, social arrangements, etc., British 
recommended the constitution of different agencies for the 'im- 
provement' of sectoral and local administration of the districts in 
Madras Presidency. 



Local Self Governments and 
LSG Department 


From the beginning of 19th century onwards, various institu- 
tional steps were taken at the top level for the structural organiza- 
tion of colonial system in different regions through the starting of 
various administrative Departments and Boards. Simultaneously 
number of acts and recommendation of various committees and 
commissions also led to the more institutionalization of the gover- 
nance of different sectoral landscapes and social groups. 6 The 
process of institutionalization of the decentralized political and de- 
velopment agencies was started in towns in late 18th century with 
the passing of 1793 Charter Act. Initially the judicial matters ofthe 
towns were handed over to the British town administration. 
Through the Royal Army Sanitary Commission Report of 1863 and 
1871, the Madras Towns Improvement Act of 1865, Madras Local 
Fund Act of 1871, the initiatives and recommendation ofthe Lord 
Mayo (1870) and Lord Ripon (1882) and the Report of Royal Com- 
mission on Decentralisation in 1907-1909, 7 the British made sys- 
tematic administrative structure for Local Self Governments and de- 
centralized government forms in the Presidency districts. In 1882, 
followingthe Ripon Recommendation, Madrasgovernment consti- 
tuted a committee to take up the problems ofthe implementation 
of LSGs. Followingthe recommendation ofthe committee, Presi- 
dency made steps to constitute Districts and Taluk level administra- 
tive Boards along with rural level Union Boards within the various 
districts. The nominated LSGs were abandoned and the larger LSGs 
were divided into smaller LSGs. Even though the initial steps of local 
and urban municipal governance were started in late 18th century, 
the growth scale of urban municipalities in Madras Presidency was 
very low; in 1885 only 54 (7.29%) urban bodies were located in 
Madras Presidency out of the 740 municipalities of British India and 
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it is marked as the lowest in British India. 8 At the same time British 
did not made any active pressure over the princely states to imple- 
ment local level institutionalization process of the decentralized 
governance in late 19th century. 9 In the regions of Kerala, only Mal- 
abar had witnessed the decentralisation process from the second 
half of 19th century, while Travancore and Cochin remained under 
the princely regime. In the princely states instead of administrative 
decentralisation, the government directly intervened in various de- 
velopment and social works through diverse departments like pub- 
lic works, public health, education and forest besides the general 
administration. Through these departments the princely states in 
Kerala achieved larger material changes and high social life indices 
like health, education especially women education, literacy, sanita- 
tion, irrigation, agriculture, roads and bridges, avenues, etc. 10 
Though the Travancore government started Town Improvement 
Committee for the towns like Nagercoil, Thiruvananthapuram, 
Alleppy and Kottayam in 1894, it implemented Village Panchayat 
Actonlyin 1934. In Cochin, they implemented the Village Panchay- 
at Act in 1894 and the Municipal Act in 1910. But the systematic 
process of the institutionalization of the micro level developmental 
discourses was started only in 1950s in these regions with the begin- 
ning of community level programmes through Block Panchayaths. 
Even though the lack of institutionalization for decentralisation 
process was there, the huge expenditure in princely states for social 
sector and missionary interventions contributed enormously to the 
material and social development of Travancore and Cochin. 

After the 1865 Madras Town improvement Act, five urban bod- 
ies, Cannanore, Tellicherry, Calicut, Palghat and Cochin were 
formed in Malabar with nominated and elected members. Follow- 
ing the Ripon resolution, Madras Presidency passed the Madras Mu- 
nicipal Act in 1884 and made larger changes in the selection of mem- 
bers, areas of powers, preparation of budgets, etc. The third Act, the 
Indian Counci I Act introduced District Boards and Taluk Boards in In- 
dia within various Presidencies for rural administration in 1892, 
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where as the first two acts were only concentrated in town adminis- 
tration. The 1884 Madras Local Board Act proposed a three tier sys- 
tem in governance; the basic unit is formed with the col lection of vil- 
lages (Union Board), the second is the Taluk Board under the taluk or 
integrated taluk revenue unit and the third, District Board under the 
district level Local Fund Circle. Following these acts, the Malabar 
District Board is formed under the Presidentship of the district col- 
lector within the district Local Fund Circle. 11 The village level pan- 
chayats bodies were launched in Madras Presidency following the 
Royal Commission Reporton Decentralisation in 1915. Afterthe im- 
plementation of diarchy (as part of 1919 Government of India Act) 
the whole affairs of local governments we re transformed to the larg- 
er discourses of Indian administration and latter the LSG in Madras 
worked under this system up to 1937 12 . In between, in 1920 the 
Madras Village Panchayath Act was passed by replacing the Madras 
Local Board act of 1884. As a result of various changes in different 
departments, the British constituted a Local and Municipal Depart- 
ment in Malabar on 1st August 1916. This department is called as 
LSG from 1936 till its renaming as Health Education and Local Ad- 
ministration Department in 1953. The Taluk Boards were with- 
drawn because of the financial and administrative issues in 1934. 

There are large numbers of studies regarding modern panchay- 
atiraj systems in India. Various regional, national and international 
institutional agencies studied in detail the development of modern 
decentralisation process mainly of Kerala, West Bengal, Rajasthan, 
Tamil Nadu, Andhra Pradesh, Maharashtra, etc. 13 The lack of study 
on the colonial construction of various local and decentralized gov- 
erning forms was very visible. Generally the enquiry on the develop- 
ment of LSGs covers the evolution of institutional development of 
various local and urban boards and other decentralized urban agen- 
cies. Beyond that it also includes the development of economic and 
social transitions in different societies and how far these LSGs en- 
abled the regional societies to achieve various levels of social and in- 
frastructural indicators. The identification of LSGs as units and 
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agents for rural and urban development by colonial authorities re- 
quired more historical explanations through its specific historical 
circumstances. According to their policy papers, the British de- 
signed LSGs mainly for two purposes; for "conscious process of ad- 
ministrative devolution" and "political education" to Indians to 
have integrated national government. But it is very clear that the 
starting of LSGs was a clear colonial strategy to decentralize the eco- 
nomic administration for more effective public governance and 
multifaceted colonial political intervention. From mid 19th century 
itself, the British parliament recognized the failure of economic ad- 
ministration of the East India Company in different parts of India and 
above all the Company faced numberof local protests and resist- 
ance because economic and political discontent of the regional so- 
cieties. Within this context, from 1850 onwards British constituted 
region based consultative groups to address the issues of financial 
administration and its various problems of intervention. Three 
types of major changes were seen from this period onwards; start- 
ing of administrative reforms, tenurial and agricultural reforms and 
larger investment in publicworks, railwaysand miningindustries. It 
clearly indicates that colonialism is transformed from the mere 
trade balance and revenue collection to the larger imperial state 
building simultaneously with the western capitalist growth. The 
centralized production and exchange process forced the imperial 
regime for more regulated surplus accumulation, distribution, and 
social control. It compelled them to take the control of different re- 
gional society's social and political intervention for the changed 
world political systems. Within this contextthe emergence and de- 
velopment of LSGs as a development agency deserves significance. 

Generally the LSGs were classified in to two; municipal and rural 
boards. To understand this classification, two things need more 
clarification, firstly, how the British defined micro level social forms 
through administrative legislations, secondly, how far the LSG agen- 
cies succeeded in the 'developmental' works of villages and towns in 
the regions of India. It is very visible that the starting of LSGs was a 
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clear demarcation and interlinking from their century long notions 
and practices on Indian village societies. Initially the British under- 
stood Indian villages through land relation and social relation for 
revenue purposes and social control. But from the mid 19th century 
onwards the problems of Indian villages evolved to more structured 
crisis and concerns before the British agencies. Here onwards they 
build local platforms for internal works and for the demands of re- 
gional agencies. Beyond the critical approach of educated middle 
class to colonialism, the developing colonial structure itself worked 
for the structural readjustment through various agencies. 14 By and 
la rge the starting of PWD marked a turning point from mere colonial 
revenue regime; the British further realize the internal vacuum be- 
tween the dominant British district government power system and 
subjective positions of the larger Indian villages. This understanding 
of British gradually got more attention in the social enquiries of Sir 
Henry Maine, Baden Powel, John Munro, etc. These names are 
clearly demarcated from the earlier policies and positions of 
William Bentinck and H Mackenzie of 1820s. 15 Everybody recog- 
nized, especially Royal Commission upon Decentralisation, the "dis- 
integration" of the village societies of Indian regions due to the di- 
rect or indirect British revenue and judicial regime. 16 The "disinte- 
grated" and reconfigured village or urban social space was used as a 
unit of govern mental intervention. Along with that British identified 
the existing potential institutions for the implementation of "wel- 
fare" policies in the Presidency districts. Issues like health, educa- 
tion, civil amenities were the major initial subjects of the debates on 
LSGs. Similarly, number of revenue settlement works, reports of 
tenurial reform committees, census process, gazetteers works, etc. 
thoroughly examined the local level evolved forms of social re- 
sponse to the colonial administration. The establishment of Local 
Funds/ rural Boards and municipal corporations can be seen as the 
result of consensus regarding the necessity of implementing agen- 
cies forvarious programmes. 

The British implemented municipalactsin 1866andthey started 
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Local Fund circles in 1871. From 1884 onwards these Local Funds cir- 
cles were transformed to the District Boards. In the beginning of 
1890, the Madras Presidency constituted 270 Union Panchayats, 86 
Taluk Boards and 21 District Boards and it increased into 111 Taluk 
Boards and 24 District Boards in 1920. A steady increasing of LSGs 
and of the ideas on 'decentralization' is seen in the wake of 1919 
Government of India Act. The Taluk Boards were abolished in 1934 
and the working of Village Panchayats continued actively. 17 The 
nomination to the District Boards was cancelled in 1930 and started 
community wise reserved seats for the different social groups in 
1934. Two important things were emerged in 1921 and in 1935; in 
1921 the British started a special department for development and 
in 1935 the District Economic Councils were established in the dis- 
tricts of Madras only for the development of rural and urban condi- 
tionofthe people. Butin 1936, just one year after the implementa- 
tion, the Economic Counci Is were withdrawn. 

By the end of 1930s, the District Boards lost its earlier grandness 
and Union Boards and Village Panchayats got significance across In- 
dia. Strikingly, in Malabar with its specific political circumstances, 
the District Board remained as an important agency to address the 
local developmental problems, which gave a positive and promising 
aspect to communication, education, health and general agricul- 
ture in mid 20th century. 18 P. Govinda Pillai noted that it played as a 
dress rehearsalfortheCommunistministryin Kerala in 1957. 19 More 
than these areas of developmental interventions, the Malabar Dis- 
trict Board made remarkable contributions in public works, mainly 
in the construction of roads and bridges across Malabar region be- 
tween 1920s and 1940s. Comparing to other districts of Madras 
Presidency the local Union Boards never made any noticing impact 
in Malabar due to the shortage of Union Boards, popular disgust to 
the both nominated and elected members of the Unions, etc. But 
the District Board could able to make a tremendous impact on Mal- 
abar from 1920 onwards, especially in the infrastructural develop- 
ment of Malabar through PWD, DD, Revenue, Education, Health 
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Department, etc. One other important thing is that, though the to- 
tal numbers of the Union or Village Panchayat's were very less in 
Malabar, it made micro level sectoral influence in different taluks 
with their own plans and projects in the rural development works. 
Also the lack of connections between the District Board and Village 
Panchayats made problems in the implementation of various rural 
programmes in different districts of Madras Presidency. From the 
first five year plan onwards the sectoral unit of development pro- 
grammes transferred to a new unit called Block Pa nchayats, which is 
a collective unit of Village Panchayats for the implementation of de- 
velopment programmes of the central government. To an extent it 
is a fragmented version of the previously existed Taluk Boards and a 
more structured and collected unit of the Union Panchayats. Gradu- 
ally it is known as "Development Block" in different states. The 
"quickly implemented" community development plans and 
schemes in the first Five Year Plan were mainly started in the Block 
areas. One of the important things is that, the Madras Presidency 
has made a significant administrative change by giving specific roles 
to the District Board and Village Panchayats in the rural develop- 
mental works; and above all from 1950 onwards Village Panchayats 
have got autonomy from the District Boards and thereby began to 
raise their own financial sources and design developmental pro- 
grammes. 

Municipal Councils 

The British had started municipal administration even before 
1850 in various parts of urban India. But in Madras it had material- 
ized only through the Town Improvement Act of 1865, which cov- 
ered various issues of the in habitants of towns. In Madras Presiden- 
cy, the Municipal Act was implemented by the end of 1866 in twen- 
ty nine districts, and the number of districts is raised into forty four 
in 1869. The Municipal Councils were mainly constituted to make 
necessary arrangements in the organization of towns within the dis- 
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tricts, its conservancy and improvement, diffusion of education and 
promote health facilities, comfort and convenience to the inhabi- 
tance. 20 The act says: 

"funds were to be raised compulsorily, not only to defray the 
expenses of the town police, but also to meet the cost of the 
construction, repair, and cleansing of the drains, the making 
and repairing of roads, the keeping of the roads, streets and 
tanks clean and generally of such other things as might be 
found necessary forthe preservation of the public health." 21 
From 1865 to 1899 various changes were made in the municipal 
governance, number of nominated or ex-oficio members were re- 
duced, District Magistrate was replaced by the District Collector to 
the post of President, the period of councils was extended from one 
year to three, the qualifications of the members were made flexible 
and the number of elected members was increased. Within this pe- 
riod, numbers of municipal related acts, mainly amendment and ad- 
ditions were passed by the British and this implies the importance of 
municipal governance. Among this, the 1884 Act gave more power 
to the municipalities for the increase of tax, greater scope for inde- 
pendent action and a larger representation of the rate payers by 
election. 22 The administrative systems of the municipal governance 
were become clearer with the passing of 1897 and 1899 amend- 
mentsofthe Municipal Act. 23 The 1865 MadrasTown Improvement 
Act was amended in 1920 through the District Municipality Act 
(again itwasamended in 1930). 

In 1900, there were total 60 municipalities in the 21 districts of 
Madras Presidency. Malabar, Madura and Tanjore occupied five 
municipalities each. Majority of the municipalities in Madras presi- 
dency are located both in the Coromandal coast and Malabar Coast. 
The ratios of the elected members in the municipal councils were 
very high in Malabar and Tanjore com paring to all other districts. In 
1900 the total number of population in Calicut municipality is 
counted as 66,078, but the registered voters are counted only as 
1,406, which comes only 2.1 percentage of the total population of 



Table I 


Percentage of Voters and Polling in the 
Municipal Towns of Malabar, (1899-1900) 


Municipality 

Popula- 

tion 

Voters 

Percentage of 
voters to 
Population 

Percent 
age of 
Polling 

Calicut 

66,078 

1,406 

2.1 

68.3 

Cannanore 

27,418 

770 

2.8 

64.2 

Cochin 

17,601 

292 

1.7 

33.7 

Palghat 

39,481 

864 

2.2 

57.0 

Tellicherry 

27,196 

612 

2.3 

56.4 


*Source: Madras Municipal Review Report for 1899-1900, Madras. 

the city. 24 One interesting thing is that the percentage of the total 
polling in Municipal elections remained equal to the presidency av- 
erage. 

The 1899 - 1900 data shows that Calicut municipality was the 
most populated municipaltown in Malabardistrictandthencomes 
Palghat, Cannanore, Tellicherry and Cochin municipalities respec- 
tively. Cannanore is showed as the biggest voting percentage mu- 
nicipal council in the district. But in the percentage of poling, Calicut 
comes first among other mu nicipalities of Malabar. 

Comparing to the large number of villages in different regions of 
India, the first serious effort of British was to rebuild the existing 
townships and to restructure the clusters of uneven urban settle- 
ment for the improvement of towns through the implementation of 
colonial bureaucratic structures. Creation of urban boundaries to 
make fixed townships for various political and developmental prac- 
tices made the initial structural frame for direct colonial political es- 
tablishment beyond the revenue and judicial regime. The growing 
demands of the educated and elite urban population for health, ed- 
ucation, sanitation, urban amenities and their political participa- 
tion were recognized by the British through the structurisation of 
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different sectoral settlement of population, which highly facilitated 
urban governance. In every town administration British organised 
the existing town systems according to the different priorities of 
specific urban population along with the urban political and market 
potentiality. 

In Malabar the British had excogitated the concept of urban or 
town systems, specifically on the condition of Malaya lies with their 
traditional dwelling practices through ethnographical formulations 
by considering village level distinctive social organization from late 
18th century onwards. It led them to the conclusion of caste based 
social division of different regionsand its internal practices of caste 
purity. The anthropological narration on urban social division and 
organization by colonizers begins in the mid 16th century with the 
narration of early traders and travellers in Malabar. Gradually the 
survey process, both topographical and ethnographic, in the late 
18th and early 19th century provided abundant literature on urban 
ethnogenesis of Malabar specifically on towns like Calicut and Pal- 
ghat. Along with that, number of markets or export centers of the 
different regions of Mala bar were recognized by the British besides 
the biggertowns. From the early years of British occupation they 
had made an initial assessment of the towns and villages of Malabar 
by counting population, houses, urban amities, ruling groups and 
forms of power structure, social relations, exchange systems, etc. 
Francis Buchanan made the first clear urban/town and village dis- 
tinction of Malabar in early 19th century. Prior to that Thomas War- 
den made some calculations of the existing conditions of villages 
and towns of southern Malabarthrough his topographical survey 
and enumerations and also th e Joint Commissioners Report (1798) 
provided 'calculated' information on Malabar's market and other 
exchange centers. 25 Ward and Corner's survey of 1820s produced 
statistical features and spatial distribution of population of the 
towns and villages in Malabar. A perfect colonial understanding be- 
came gradually visible in Malabarfrom 1840 onwards through the 
revenue settlement and census operations. The colonial under- 
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standing and priorities of Malabar's demographic distribution is 
subtly transformed from 1860s with the early revenue settlement 
process. Besides the productivity and yields from various types of 
land, the material and social objects of the surface of terrain got 
promine nee. The transfer of power in Malabar from Company to the 
British government is a serious political transition in Malabar's po- 
litical history and following that the concept of demography and so- 
cial/human landscape communicated different meaning to the 
British civil and judicial administration. Forthem the human land- 
scape was a space of intervention for the imperial state building. 
With the decennial census, the periodical data banks on town and 
village population became more issue based than giving the mere 
size of population. These perspectives and positions gradually for- 
mulated more constructive ideas on the specific nature and features 
of collective population. William Logan specifically points out that 
"towns and town life are not congenial to his [Malayali] tastes" and 
wondered in the concentration of population in coastal areas of 
Malabar comparing to its "interior" parts even in 1880s. 26 Within 
the same anthropological effort to explain towns and villages, Lo- 
gan and Innes also tried to study the nature and features of major 
settlement centers besides population, which marked a crucial 
stage in the approaches to the larger settlement centers in colonial 
Malabar. Here onwards, the British policy approaches considered 
the population of major towns for the implementation of modern 
urbanamenitiestothe people. 

The earlier British understanding was mainly on coastal towns in 
terms of "principal sea ports" of Malabar like Cannanore, Tellicher- 
ry, Badagara, Calicut, Ponnani, etc. Also all the municipal towns or 
coastal towns, except Palghat, were already undergone some de- 
gree of colonial intervention in terms of providing various urban fa- 
cilities through Public Department and Revenue Department even 
before 19th century. Interestingly many of the British scholars and 
agencies except Francis Buchanan hadn't given much attention to 
the geographical and strategical value of the towns like Angadipuram 
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in Valluvanad taluk and Palghat. 27 Other than these two towns, 
there were no enough potential towns in the non coastal areas of 
Malabar, mainly in the central terrain. Besides these two midland 
towns, two high land towns were gradually developed in Wayanad 
taluk(Sulthan Battery/Ganapati Vattamand Manantoddy) with var- 
ious amenities through colonial intervention in late 19th century. 28 
The references of a ngadis or markets are not a sign of 'urban' popu- 
lation up to the early years of 20th century. Places like Payyanore 
and Kuthuparambu in Chirakkal talukand Nadapuram in Kurum- 
branad taluk did not develop as potential townships in northern 
Malabar. But the places like Valappattanam in Chirakkal taluk and 
Koilandy in Kurumbranad taluk gradually became the important 
coastal towns in northern side. One important aspect is that besides 
Calicut municipal town, no any urban centers were developed in 
Calicut taluk. The importance of Beypore port in Calicut was trans- 
formed through various stages, at first it became the centre of wood 
trade, later the port was utilized by various industries and lastly it 
had undergone larger development with the support of Madras 
Railways terminus. But the extension of railway line to Calicut city 
resulted in the decline of the legacy of Beypore port in urban maps. 
In 20th century Beypore remained as the centre of fishing, fish cur- 
ing and traditional ship making. In Era nad taluk we can see a number 
of market centers having no urban features. Placeslike Manjeri, Nil- 
ambur, Arikkode, Kottakkal, Malappuram, Kondotty, Tirurangadi, 
Parappanangadi,Chaliyam, Feroke, etc. in Era nad taluk were not de- 
veloped as major urban centers throughout the colonial time. In Val- 
luvanad taluk, besides Angadipuram, places like Manarghat, Ottap- 
palam, Pttambi, Shornur, etc. were becoming urban centers from 
late 19th century onwards due to various reasons. Comparing to 
other parts of Presidency the distribution of market centers was 
very high in Malabar. But the lack of urban features and potentiali- 
ties caused to remain these market centers only as exchange cen- 
ters. The numbers of existing towns were increased rapidly after 
1920s and new settlement and townships were developed in mid 
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land and highland areas of Malabar. The linking of landscapes 
through construction works mainly roads, bridges and railways 
faster this process and made a concrete base for socio-economic 
and cultural integration. Following these larger changes, the politi- 
cal developments configured the social systems with clear objec- 
tive. In short we can see that up to the mid 20th century the urban- 
ization process in Kerala mainly in Malabar is consistent even 
though it was at very slow pace in many reasons. 29 The existing ur- 
ban centers were selected forthe municipal and Union Panchayats 
governance and latterforthe implementation of different 'urban 
planning' and 'town improvement' programmes. 

According to the 1901 Madras Provincial Table Vol. XV, Malabar 
was the lowest district in terms of the number of municipal towns. 
Besides Cochin, British identified four towns in Malabar, which lie in 
fourtaluksand all ofthem except Palghatare port towns. 30 Also the 
number of villages and its population are very high in Malabar than 
the presidency average. 31 The most important feature is that along 
with population, the "occupied houses" in Malabar municipal 
towns were very high comparing to any other district of the Presi- 
dency. 32 One of the noticing things is that the population and num- 
ber of houses are increasing steadily in the villages and towns of 
Mala bar according to the decennial census from 1871 onwards. The 
evolution of towns as administration centers and the emergence of 
new urban classes determined the British priority over the towns of 
Malabar. The British didn't show any interest in the historical en- 
quiry of the specific geographic and economic features of mofussils 
of Malabar and instead they made more constructive objectives for 
urban rebuilding. Also British never took any interest in the con- 
struction of new urban centers and in the extension of existing ur- 
ban towns in Malabar. The existing urban centers were planned on 
the priority of modern urban logic and reconstructed through the 
revenue and judicial headquarters. It is very clear that they reconfig- 
ured four urban municipalities within the Taluk Board headquarters 
except in Wayanad. All the urban municipal landscapes and differ- 
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ential sub terrain head quarters of different nadus were sectorally 
configured to the municipal head quarters. But they failed to devel- 
op an urban municipality in Malappu ram Taluk Board, which caused 
a serious setback in the configuration of different regions of Eranad 
and Valluvanad taluks on the priority of modern urban governance. 
One can say that all the municipal plus administrative head quarters 
represent multiple objectives of colonial policy implementations. 
Here the municipal space communicates the institutionalization of 
more regulated developmentalism of the upper lair of colonial au- 
thority. The contradictions between local conditions and imperial 
designed objectives made various undercurrent issues in the devel- 
opmental problems of urban centers. 33 Colonial urban agencies 
largely regulate the existing streets; build new controlled streets, 
avenues and also structures settlement and habitation centers 
through policy implementations. 34 The colonial institutionalized ur- 
ban realm became the centre of modernity and governmentality 
and thus turned into a public space from second half of 19th centu- 
ry onwards. 

Comparing to any other districts in Madras Presidency, the 
British had notified and recognized Malabar's major towns as mu- 
nicipal towns in 1865 itself. The British constituted five municipali- 
ties in Malabarfrom 1866 onwards even before the constitution of 
Local Fund circles. The 1892 data regarding municipal governments 
shows that 10 percentages of municipalities were located in Mal- 
abar under the Madras presidency. The Cannanore municipality is 
established in 1867 in Chirakkal talukthrough the Municipal Act of 
1865 and the Tellicherry municipality is established in 1866 at Kot- 
tayam taluk. Calicut municipality, the district head quarter town, is 
established in 1867. Among all municipalities in Mala bar coast Cali- 
cut was the biggest city and the main port centre of western coast of 
Presidency up to the end of 19th century. The Palghat municipality 
(constituted in 1866) was located in the most south eastern side of 
the district. All municipalities, except Palghat, were coastal town- 
ships with its geographical and urban factors. British identified the 
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potentiality of Pa Ighat to develop as a municipal town comparing to 
any other coastal towns in Malabar. It made noticeable improve- 
ments in the urban amenities and social welfare programmes. They 
positively recognized the "well managed" income and expenditure 
pattern of this municipality. It is important to look the size of Cochin 
municipality as it is the smallest municipality. Territorially it is not lo- 
cated in the proper Malabar, but in the Cochin state. But it got larger 
financial and institutional support from the Malabar District Board 
and DD. 

One of the important subjects of municipal councils was the 
preparation of budget and estimates of various development works 
from initial period onwards. All municipalities prepared their own 
specific budget estimates for the improvement of various urban 
amenities. They spend their budgetamount mainly for health sec- 
tor with the support of health department and District Board in Mal- 
abar. Besides the construction of roads and bridges in rural areas the 
District Board's functions mainly concentrated in major municipali- 
ties up to 1920s. The functions of number of government agencies 
concentrated in municipal towns and other market places from 
1870 to 1920. We can see that the urban agencies were very keen 
with the problems that create material backwardness of the towns. 
Moreover, they looked this issue as the result of lack of public in- 
volvement in various projects of the district. The District Board and 
various municipalities engaged "liberally" in the construction of 
various buildings, like, memorial halls, hospitals and educational in- 
stitutionsand roadsand bridges from 1880 onwards and financially 
supported food grain supply, anti- hook warm campaign, drainage 
and sanitary works, cleaning of the avenues, etc. Though the munic- 
ipal towns' administration was laid in the hands of Municipal Coun- 
cils, the District Board played a crucial role in the development of 
Malabar's townships. Along with Municipalities and District Board 
other departments like Revenue, Public Administration, and Engi- 
neeringjointlyworkedforvariousconstruction processes. Itis inter- 
esting to note that in various occasions the District Board and mu- 
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nicipalities in Malabar worked together for the infrastructural de- 
velopment of mofussils of the Malabar district. The 'New Market' in 
Calicut city was a joint venture of the District Board and Calicut Mu- 
nicipality. Likewise various other buildings inside municipal towns 
were the creation of District Board and Municipal Councils of Mal- 
abar. It is very visible that most of the larger construction and other 
developmental programmes of this period facilitated modern ur- 
ban amenities in these towns. 

In Malabar, British never prepared any specific programmes for 
the non coastal townships up to the mid 20th century. Also they 
failed to develop any integrated urban programmes for the linking 
of coastal towns in Malabar and South Canara. British made essen- 
tial changes in the municipalities through some common pro- 
grammes like education, health and sanitation. Besides these com- 
mon programmes, the Malabar District Board through its District 
Road schemes tried to integrate major municipalities with trade and 
economic activities. More over all Malabar municipal towns made 
tremendous development with the integration through railway net- 
works. The secluded Palghat municipality became well connected 
to Coimbatore, Salem and Pollachi as well as to the western ports 
and municipalities of Malabar through rail line. The major thing is 
that the Madras to Calicut rail line is only running through the mid 
lands of Malabar. In 1927the South Indian Railway constructed an- 
other rail line which runs from mid land to the ghat land, from 
Shornurto Nilamburvia Angadipuram. Shornurand Pattambi, the 
two places in the mid land terrains of southern pa rtof Malaba r grad- 
ually became urban centers with the support of railway and road net 
works. The 1907 built Calicut to Mangalore line covers the coastal 
strips of the northern taluks of Malabar only. At the same time the 
TirurtoTanurlineand Beypore to Ni lam bur line in Era nad taluk con- 
figure the coastal landscape in to highland, valley and midland. Also 
the opening of Pollachi to Palghat railway line in 1932 connected the 
southern regions of Palghat taluk with the eastern side of Presiden- 
cy. But the Palghat municipality never takes initiative to linkmunici- 
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pal town with the other parts of Madras. Though the railway compa- 
nies and timber traders show interest in linking the ghat terrains 
with municipal harbours, Calicut Municipality never considered it as 
an essentia I one. Similarly, the Tellicherry municipality a Iso failed to 
pressurize forthe connection of Tellicherry portto Mysore through 
rail line. The projects like Nilamburto Nanjangud (to Mysore), Tel- 
licherry to Nanjangud and Peravoor to Makkat in Coorg also re- 
mained in file. These three interlinking projects would greatly sup- 
port the enhancement of trade and economic activity of mofussils 
in Malabar. Malabar'sdomestictradegotinstuckfora longtimedue 
to the only transportation through trunk roads. Above all the trad- 
ing importance of the ports of Malabar district, mainly Tellicherry 
and Calicut, were declined and simultaneously the Cochin in the 
western coast and Tuticorin in the eastern coast got prominence in 
maritime trade. The British logic of urban design for political and 
habitation space never made economic prosperity of the municipal- 
ities of Malabar. It failed to generate economic development in var- 
ious municipalities of Madras Presidency especially in Malabar. 

In Malabar all the municipal towns were the head quarters of 
revenue taluks and Taluk Boards. Other than Calicut all other munic- 
ipal towns were mainly depended on trade and commerce. The in- 
dustrial importance of Malabar towns was very less comparing to 
the other towns of Madras Presidency. Com paring to other districts, 
the distance from Madras to Malabar created many problems in the 
implementation of various developmental works in Malabar dis- 
trict. Distribution of resources and infrastructural amenities were 
blocked several time because of this reason and importantly the 
mechanization processes were cancelled due to the lack of engi- 
neering support and the problems of carrying heavy engines to Cali- 
cut. 35 The engines were not reached in Malabar for a long time ex- 
cept for railway and industries like textile and tile. The railway en- 
gines were transported to Malabar coast from Madras through 
ships. The linking of railway line from Madras to Calicut further facil- 
itated engineering development in Malabar's municipal towns. The 
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northern side of Malabar remained isolated fora longtime because 
of the lack of railway line and major district roads. 

Here it is important to note that urban bodies were also worked 
as agencies for mediating urban classes and communities in many 
ways. It is very clear that all other urban municipalities, except Pal- 
ghat had heterogeneous people belonging to different religious and 
caste communities. The main problem faced by the municipalities is 
the integration of these groups in to the emerging political and dem- 
ocratic process. The body of elected municipal council members 
and urban communities gradually configured a possibility to the 
British for strengthening colonial dominance. The demands for ed- 
ucational institutions and admissions, employment, special 
schemes, burial sites, municipal council representation, welfare 
schemes, etc. were regularly raised in municipal council meetings 
by different communities. Along with that the urban elites played a 
major role in linking municipal counci Is with different communities. 
Initially, different non Brahmin and ruling communities communi- 
cated to municipal governance through community platforms. 
Gradually the community platforms were changed structurally and 
new social groupings were emerged based on the common prob- 
lems of each 'areas' that became active in different municipalities of 
Malabar. The municipal council debated for specific political 
changesfrom the mid 1920onwards._ 

The British periodically assessed the 'improvement' of the work- 
ing of municipal councils and specifically looked popular responses 
towards urban municipalities. Their concern is seen in their assess- 
ment of the quality of 'citizenship of the town' which measured 
through the development of modern education. They took meas- 
ures to improve public spaces for creating modern sensibility 
among urban people. The British effort to construct new urban 
spaces beyond a market and capital city of different ruling dynasty 
and other social groups can be seen in every municipal towns of 
Malabar. The construction of public buildings in the municipal 
towns of Malabar is the major step in this regard. Interestingly all 
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most all urban amenities were mainly developed in Malabar from 
mid 19th century onwards and the coastal colonial terrain is slowly 
moved to modern urban construction having municipal head quar- 
ters, judicial and bureaucratic offices, health and education centers 
and other public purposes offices. It became visible that in 1880s 
the capital township of the district was gradually evolved around 
Mananchira tank, 2 km away from the port head quarter. The low 
and flat position of the city created various problems before the city 
administration to develop it as a major mofussil in the western 
coast. It developed as a municipality with it's potentiality of canton- 
ment, judicial and administrative head quarters. From 1850 on- 
wards the coastal and harbour based British centers in Calicut city 
were gradually moved to the interior for new regime. The British un- 
derstood the importance of Calicut municipality and the potentiali- 
ty of its port as the sixth sizable town and port town in Presidency. 
From late 19th century itself British made huge efforts to connect 
Calicut town and also Calicut talukthrough roads/bridges and rail 
net works. Through the construction of Madras -Calicut rail line, 
Calicut and Eranad taluks became well connected and with the con- 
struction of the bridges over Beypore and Kallai riversthe Kondotty 
town of Eranad taluk got link with Calicut. 36 But the connection of 
Calicut to Ku ru m bra nad taluk took time up to 1930s. The bridge over 
Elathure river is only constructed in 1930s. But the water transport 
through Conolly Canal made tremendous result by linking whole 
district head quarters in many ways. The problem with the position 
of Kallayi river is tackled through the construction of rail bridge and 
linking Kallayi river with Elathurand Beypore rivers. By and large the 
transformation of Kallayi river as a major timber trade and wood in- 
dustry centre was made possible through the linking of these rivers. 
Also the road to Mysore from Calicut through Tamarassery and 
Waynad connected the district head quarters to Wayanad ghat 
lands. The British made functional result by linking all taluks to Cali- 
cut district head quarters through district roads. 

British had understood the problems of the urban centers of In- 
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dia from mid 19th century onwards through their industrialization 
and economic prosperity experiences. 37 The British recognized their 
lack of industrial and institutional support for the development of 
economic life of urban people. After the Ripon recommendations 
the administrative systems of towns were subtly transformed. Also 
they were very keen on the matters of urban improvement in terms 
of cleanliness, health, sanitation, vaccination, education, roads and 
avenues, public buildings, lightening, public security, etc. Here it is 
essential to point out that, the LSGs, mainly municipal agencies got 
its full frame and meaning in the context of widespread famine and 
epidemics in British India. Through the implementation of munici- 
pal bodies colonial authority consciously worked forthe prevention 
of malarial disease and cholera along with ensuring personal hy- 
giene, supply of good drinking water, vaccination and maintaining 
drainage. 

The British'sgradualeffortto hand over legislative powerstothe 
elected members of municipal councils is a serious step in the colo- 
nial political history. The gradual transition from nominated boards 
to elective boards made the possibility of internal dynamism within 
theadministrationand political processtoo.Thetwothird members 
of the municipal council were constituted with elected members in 
1920s. The election processes in Malabar made the electoral social 
dynamism more community a ndsegmentry basis comparing to oth- 
er urban towns of the eastern coast. The community based electoral 
configuration created more possibility of mutual dialogue among 
the clusters of urban spatial habitants in Malabar. The discourses 
and initiatives of the national movement and caste and religious re- 
form movements replaced the religious and caste based segmenta- 
tion with democratic ways based on the various problems of urban 
life. The qualifications of the voters were largely reserved to the 
property owners and rich tax payers up to 1920s. The community 
leaders were elected to the various councils from 1920 onwards and 
the social activists and national movement leaders were also gradu- 
allyelectedfrom 1930onwards.. 



From the Local Funds 


The colonial efforts to trace the areas for the implementation of 
economic and political policies are important in the study of regional 
developmental debates. The information in British policy papers 
shows that various British agencies and departments formulated dif- 
ferent area specific schemes and developmental and political pro- 
grammes for the 'progress' of people from 1860 onwards. The motto, 
"improvement of the province" comes to the centre issue of British 
administration instead of mere trade and commerce logic from this 
period onwards, particularly due to the impact of 1857 revolt and its 
debates in the House of Commons. On the other side, the mere lais- 
sez-faire economic logic replaced with more structured wider Utili- 
tarianistand Evangelist ideological practice of the governance. One of 
the crucial shifts in the British administration is that it reduced the 
central power structure and gave more autonomy to various 
provinces and districts. Graduallyfrom late 19th century onwardsthe 
central power structure largely concentrated on the structuraisation 
of Indian administration within the constitutional mandates. The 
management of income and expenditure of the central administra- 
tion is gradually redistributed among different Presidencies and si- 
multaneously Presidencies got larger funds for various welfare 
schemes besides existing medical funds. Importantly the ratio of ex- 
penditure on public works and education increased steadily from 
1880 to 1930. Here the crucial factor is to trace the distribution of 
'public expenditure' in different regions, its priorities, criterions, re- 
gional agencies and organization of governance, etc. The former 
British formulated 'village societies' were replaced with more clear 
urban and rural forms of classification through specific mediums of 
governance agencies. The existed population and residential based 
concept of towns have got challenged from here onwards. The plain 
classification of urban/town and rural/village is replaced to have po- 
litical landscape for economic and social change. The creation of the 
local fund areas from 1870s onwards is an effort to integrate various 
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urban and rural areas and differential social landscapes for the devel- 
opmental works of various districts in the presidencies. 

The creation of the Local Funds circle and initiatives of rural wel- 
fare programmes were the first direct colonial efforts to address the 
"rural development" works "functionally". From late 18th century 
onwards the British concentrated only on revenue collection and 
gradually the crisis of revenue accumulation and its expenditure cre- 
ated contradictory imbalances and problems in different regions. The 
colonial economic policy formulation and implication became more 
complicated mainly at the time of famine and diverse 'local protests.' 
Also the agricultural crisis mainly within food crops made economic 
and political turmoil across India. Here at this context, there wit- 
nessed the constitution of PWD and different Local Fund units from 
1850 onwards. The PWDand railway companies werethe products of 
changing priorities and of the pressure for alternative investment 
choice of investors. At the same time, the Local Fund circles are a con- 
scious colonial intervention for the 'improvement' of different micro 
level localities in the districts of the presidencies. Also the Local Fund 
is the first colonial unit which worked through the financial assets of 
colonial revenue units, mainly land rent and toll payment of the fer- 
ries. Simply the colonial authority visualized Local Funds asa unit for 
revenue collection a ndforthe fulfillment of its own specific needs and 
necessities. Through both executive and revenue powers the Local 
Fund unit worked for the improvement of roads, bridges, health facil- 
ities, sanitation, elementary education, etc. These local fund units lat- 
ter converted into more structured Taluk Boards, District Boards and 
other rural Boards with executive and limited legislative powers. It is 
importanttoanalyzethe results ofthe Local FundCirclesand it'sslow- 
lytransformationtootheradministrative Boards. In Madras Presiden- 
cythe Local Fundcircleswere constituted with the Local FundActVIof 
1871 having a rural board, its nominated members and a President 
under the supervision of District Collector. 

Here it is necessary to look the existing expenditure of public 
works in the various districts of Madras Presidency in mid 19thcentu- 
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ry. The Malabar was totally neglected in the developmental pro- 
grammes of major sectors from the early years of colonial develop- 
mental works. The 1856-57 year budget estimate gives the picture of 
this unevenness; Malabar got only 3.3 percent of the total financial 
grant from the Presidency; and sectorally this unevenness again 
madelargermultiplecrises, Presidencyallotted only 0.076 percent of 
financial support for irrigation and 0.78 percent for building construc- 
tion where as it gave 4.75 percent for communication. 38 It shows that 
Malabar received comparatively a good amount of money only for 
communication, mainly for road works, and other sectors were com- 
pletely neglected in development plans. Initially Local Fund agencies 
collected taxfrom the land and levied ferries and also got grants from 
the Presidency and several central agencies for various construction 
works. In Malabarthe Local Fund is consisted underthe district unit 
with the discretionary powers of district Col lector. The Col lector nom- 
inated members to the Local Fund agencies especially to District 
Board. From 1884onwardsthethreetire system wasintroducedwith- 
in the district Local Fund circle, prohibited external interferences and 
reduced nomination of members to the various councils in Presiden- 
cy. 39 One of the most important LSG body in the colonial time is the 
District Board in Presidency districts. The District Board is constituted 
in Malabar following the Madras Local Fund Act of 1871. It played a 
key role in the democratizing process and integration of social and po- 
litical landscapes of Malabar district from a mere revenue unit. The 
District Board consists of three departmental subjects; District Board 
Engineer and its works, District Health Officer's office and its func- 
tions and District Pa nchayat Officer's office and its programmes. 40 The 
Calicut collectorate worked as the head quarter of District Board. In 
Malabarthe Local Fund circles were configured through the District 
Board from 1884 up to more than three decades and almost all pow- 
ersand programmes were confined underthis unitonly. Importantly 
the Taluk Boards of Malabar were not placed as important Local Fund 
agencies compari ng to any other districts. 41 The British constituted vil- 
lage level Union Boards only in 1920s and confined Union Boards in 
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limited clusters of the villages in Malabar, like Badagara, Ponnani, 
Chowagaht and Manarghat. The income and expenditure of Taluk 
Boards show its "low performance" in Malabar from early years itself. 
From 1920 onwards the whole circumstances had changed; number 
of agencies and departments came to various Local Fund circles with 
clear political and popular representation and objectives. Latter Mal- 
abarachievedthe most succeeded rural Local Fund Boardsin Madras 
Presidency with its specific achievements in various social and politi- 
cal developmentindices. 

One of the important executive activities of local boards was tax 
collection from different sectors. The colonial authority started tax 
collection through municipal council, district and subordinated 
boards for rural development purpose from 1860s itself. All the local 
boards tried to maximize rent collection through many ways. The 
British compelled local boards to make their own financial stability 
from initial period onwards. Gradually the British handed overthe 
rights of tax collection to the local boards from different sectors 
through legislations. Both municipal counci Is and local boardsframed 
tax collection not on the basis of 'real' conditions of land and its pro- 
ductivity. The type of land and its productivity were not always taken 
as criterionsfor imposing tax. Besides land tax, these boards collected 
ferry charges, stampand registration charges, property taxes, animal 
carts, etc. Along with these steps the district and Presidency adminis- 
tration of British compelled different rural boards and municipalities 
to gene rate funds from different ways, mainly through loans from var- 
ious agencies for development programmes, especially for construc- 
tion works. Different municipal councils and local boards directly re- 
ceived loans from British and other banks from 1880s. Importantly 
the British directly took effort to start banking institutions in every dis- 
trict head quarters from 1860s onwards with specific objectives. 
British started the working of the Bank of Madras in 1864 in Malabar 
within the new town head quarter. Many of the constructions were 
mainly undertaken with the support of loans from initial period itself. 
Along with that the British grants were depended on the financial con- 
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ditions of these local boards. The circulation of the grants for various 
'infrastructural' activities underthe local boards generated develop- 
mental works largely. At the same time the infrastructural conditions 
compel different local boards to continue the works fastly. 

The Presidency government collected administration reports pe- 
riodically from various rural boards of every district. Each year this 
process continued and evolved in to more comprehensive analysis 
from 1884 onwards. It assessed the performance as well as the new 
perspectives of various local agencies. The periodical review of three 
tire local administration is a rich source book on local level develop- 
ment practices and experiences in the Presidency. The priorities over 
the local level issues and conditions reveal the crux of initial interven- 
tion for the improvement of basic necessities of the people in differ- 
ent regions. As the three tire division was not implemented in Mal- 
abar, the District Board and Taluk Board worked for the improvement 
of people. The lack of implementation of Union Boards in Malabar 
should be taken in a serious way. We can see that the total size of Mal- 
abar District Board was 5,554 square mile which is equal to the size of 
Malabar district, and the population was 2,594,155 in 1900. But the 
division of Taluk Boards is more interesting in many reasons; as we 
know, though the Malabardistrictisdivided in to eight taluks, they ini- 
tially constituted only five taluk boards for these eight taluks. 42 Taluks 
like Chirakkal and Kottayam and some parts of Kurumbranad integrat- 
ed underthe Tellicherry Taluk Board, parts of Kurumbranad and Cali- 
cut integrated underthe Calicut Taluk Board, Eranad and Valluvanad 
integrated under Malappuram Taluk Board, Ponnani and Palghat in- 
tegrated under PalghatTaluk Board and Wayanad Taluk Board was 
constituted with the same territory of Wayanad Taluk (see table II). 
Among this Malappuram is the biggest one in size and come Tellicher- 
ry, Palghat, Wayanad and Calicut Taluk Boards respectively. Though 
the number was increased by the second decade of 20th century, 
these taluk level boards were dissolved through different steps in 
1930s. As per the Local Board Act of 1920, seven Taluk Boards were 
constituted in Malabar; Chirakkal (integrating Kottayam taluk), 



Table II 


Taluk Boards in Malabar, 1908 


TalukBoards 

Area inSq. Mile 

Population 

Tellicherry 

1,639 

801,239 

Calicut 

326 

178,631 

Malappuram 

1,774 

708,254 

Palghat 

994 

824,297 

Wayanad 

821 

75,149 


Source: Statement Regarding District and 
TalukBoardsand Union Panchayats, Madras. 1908 


Wayanad, Calicut (integrating Kurumbranad taluk), Eranad, Vallu- 
vanad, Ponnani and Palghat. But in 1932 some of the Taluk Boards 
were dissolved and handed power to the District Board because of the 
"financial mismanagement." This division is more important as the 
British government addressed and recognized the problems of un- 
structured revenue taluks to a great extent. The late 18th century con- 
stituted revenue taluks were later integrated each other on the basis 
of geographical and physical features by British forthe construction of 
social landscapes. 

The density of population does not correspond with the size of 
taluks; Palghat comesas thefirstsizabletalukandTellicherryand Ma- 
lappuram as the second and third respectively. 43 The interesting thing 
is that British configured existing social landscapes in to a structured 
social and historical geography. In Malabar, the members in the Dis- 
trict Board, both elected and nominated, were filled in every year, but 
in the Taluk Boards, mainly Calicut, Malappuram and Palghat, the 
elected members were not always filled minimally. In the whole history 
of Taluk Boards the district authority and Madras Local Board hadn't 
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taken any concrete stepfortheelectionofmemberstothecouncilsup 
tothe mid 1920s. 

Beyond the regular statistical summary of the different layers of lo- 
cal boards, the annual reports and review reports concentrate on 
timely changes in the process of developmental works and expendi- 
ture patterns in different regions. 44 One interesting thing is that 
Wayanadand Pa Ighat received good amount of money through "con- 
tribution" and "endowment." Among the Taluk Boards, Palghat and 
Malappuram received high 'market rent' (87.62) in 1907-08. This pat- 
tern can be seen in the firstthree decades of the 20th century. Tel- 
licherry was the wealthiest Taluk Board amongallotherTaluk Boards; 
it received the income of 29.36 per cent of the whole district income 
in the above period. AlsoTellicherry is the highest expenditure Taluk 
Board in vaccination in the whole district, but it failed to construct suf- 
ficient communication facilities in the district. Interestingly Palghat 
Taluk Board spent larger amount for education in the middle schools. 
Different local fund areas' expenditure, both District Board and Taluk 
Boards, on lightning was very low comparing to other local fund areas 
in the Presidency; the Taluk Boards of Malabar only consume 0.24 
percent of the total expenditure of the Presidency for this purpose. 
This condition is also seen in the expenditure on water-sheds in the 
district. 

The lack of constitution of Union Boards made a serious setback in 
the whole developmental works of rural areas in Malabar. Almost 20 
years, Madras Presidency did not constitute any Union Boards both in 



Table III 



Union Boards in Malabar, 1907 - 08 

Union Board 

Area in Sq. Mile 

Population 

Numberof Houses 

Badagara 

2.0 

10,281 

1,298 

Ponnani 

1.3 

13,753 

2,785 

*Source: Statement Regarding District and Taluk Boards and Union 
Panchayats, Madras. 
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South Canara and in Malabar up to 1907 - 08 following the 1884 local 
board act. In 1907-08 British constituted two Union Boards in Bada- 
gra of Kurumbranad taluk and Ponnani town in Ponnani taluk (see 
table. III). Both these Union Boards worked undertheTellicherryand 
Pa Ighat taluk Boards respectively. In short, the absence of implemen- 
tations of Village Unions in late 19th century created lack of institu- 
tionalized development in the rural areas of Malabar. Above all the 
dissolvingof Taluk Boards again made institutional crisis in the sub-re- 
gional developmental works of Malabar. 

Through village Union Panchayats British mainly target the im- 
provement of rural communication and education activities of differ- 
ent districts. In Madras Presidency the British constituted total 389 
Union Boards, but in Malabar they initially constituted only two; 
whichcomesonly0.5 percentage ofthe total numberofthe Presiden- 
cy and later they constituted two more Village Unions in Chowaghat 
and Mannarghat. But in mid 1930s the last two were dissolved be- 
cause of bad performance. 45 

One of the important things we want to look is that, in Malabar and 
South Canara British implemented two tire systems of local self gov- 
ernments from 1884onwardstomid 1930s. Though British authority 
claims that the Union Boards visualize the 'improvement' ofthe "im- 
portant villages" ofthe Presidency districts, they never come to the 
recognition and constitution ofthe same in these districts. Under the 
three tires system of local self government the Union Panchayats 
made notable works in major non urban areas ofthe Presidency. The 
two Union Panchayats (Badagara and Ponnani) were clearly forthe 
town administration of both these two areas, which were the other 
major porttowns of Kurumbranad and Ponnani taluks in Malabar. 
Badagara and Ponnani were considered asthe major Union Panchay- 
ats in the presidency. In 1930s these Union Panchayats became Vil- 
lage Panchayats with the passing of Local Board Act. Atthe same time 
British constituted 25 minor rural panchayats in the places like Bada- 
gara, Ponnani, Chowaghat, Perinthalmanna, Vythiri, Kalpatta, An- 
dathode, Attupuram, Chittattukara, Vadakkekad, Koottai, Pullinelli, 
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Cherplussery, Thiruvegapuram, Meppadi, Shornur, Ottapalam, Pat- 
tambi, Peringottukurishi, Tamarassery, Cheruvannur, Payyannur, Ra- 
manthali, Mananthoddy and Kidanganad of Malabarin 1930s. Num- 
bers of Informal Panchayats were also constituted to work in the ma- 
jor areas of district other than rural level Union Panchayats. Their 
work mainly constituted of supervising the sanitary establishments, 
wells, chatrams, etc. in the representative localities. 46 Taliparambu, 
Payyanur, Kuthuparambu, Irikkur, Badagara, Nadapuram, and Qui- 
landy in Tellicherry Taluk Board area (covering Chirakkal and Kurum- 
branad taluks), Tamarassery in CalicutTaluk Board, Nilambur, An- 
gadipuram, Manjery and Mannarghat in Malappuram Taluk Board, 
Tirur, Ponnani,Chawaghat,Trithala,Valappad, KollangodandAlathur 
in Pa Ighat Taluk Board, Mananthoddy, Vaythiri and Sulthan Battery in 
Wayanad Taluk Board were the Informal Panchayats in the district. 
Gradually the three tire system of rural administration was started 
through the constitution of Village Panchayats and Informal Panchay- 
ats in 1930s, butthe dissolving of Taluk Boards in 1934again made 
Malabar under two tire systems. 

Whenwe lookthe condition and size ofthe roadsin Malabar, 
we can see the local and municipal administrative boards' contribu- 
tions in this sector. Annual administration reports show that among 
the 21 District Boards in Madras presidency, Malabar District Board 
spent greater expenditure for 'civil works' in 1910. The Malabar Dis- 
trict Board consumed total 9.18 percentages only for civil works with- 
in the Presidency (Rs.2,794,034). 47 The Taluk Boards of Malabar re- 
ceived only 1.4 (Rs.7,139) percent ofthe total budget ofthe whole 
Presidency (Rs. 5, 04,334) for 'civil work' in the same year. 48 Like this 
the road works of British also deserves serious consideration. The 
Malabar District Board constructed and maintained 743 km District 
Roads (7%) within the Presidency and Taluk Board maintained 650 km 
(5.7%) in the whole presidency in 1910. 

The origin of local revenue or levy collection started in 1854forthe 
development of District Roads in Madras Presidency. Gradually vari- 
ous ferries were incorporated to this tax collection and the revenue 
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agencies collected roadcessfrom land also. From 1840s Malabar wit- 
nessed sizable achievements in the road development following gov- 
ernmental intervention. The Madras to Ponnani trunk road, Peram- 
badytoTellicherryghat road, etc. were well improved in 1840 itself. 49 
The 1856 Road Report shows that "considerable work has been per- 
formed in this district; but no new understandings of importance 
have been commenced." 50 The District Road Cess Act is implemented 
from 1866onwards. Again Malabargotserious innovative stepsinthe 
improvement of road work, which started during the time of Local 
Fund circles in 1870s. Through various initiatives the PWD started 
construction works of different district roads in Malabar district. In 
Malabar the Madras to Calicut district road was an effort to link the 
Madras town to western coastand Calicut portto eastern ports. This 
road covered (through Calicut, Beypore, Kondotty, Malappuram, An- 
gadipuram, Mundur, and Palghatto Coimbatore) four taluks ofthe 
southern side of Malabar district (Palghat, Valluvanad, Eranad and 
Calicut) and connected to the Coimbatore district, to the south east of 
Malabar. Latter the Madras rail also runs through the same route to 
western coast in the late 19th century. Within the same time frame 
number of other roads, mainly trunk roads were constructed in Mal- 
abar district. Along with road works, two other major issues like 
healthandeducationcameto the subjects of Local Fund Boardsinthe 
district. Comparing to other District Boards ofthe Madras Presidency 
Malabar District Board failed to make any concrete steps in irrigation 
and agricultural improvement ofthe district. Like irrigation works 
Malabar is also neglected from the construction of hydro electric or 
thermal power projects. Concentration in the road works stamped 
Malabar as a district having one ofthe most developed road commu- 
nication systems in the Presidency. Comparing to any other districts 
Malabar District Board mademorethan hundreds of small bridges to 
connect different villages through road networks. Also it constructed 
number of culverts for better road transport system in Malabar. 

One important thing is that by the end of 19th century various lo- 
cal self governments came to different resources and landscapes with 
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special possession rights for various 'developmental' works. Along 
with the rights on coastal landscapes local governments got different 
rights overthe forest land and its resources in many ways like, control 
of the forest felling, timbertrade (removed trees), forest conservation 
amenities, forest planting, protection of various species of trees and 
animals, medical matters of animals, disease of trees, etc. It also en- 
joys the right to give permission for cutting the trees of non reserve 
forests for cultivation. Gradually the LSG'sgotthe rights of preserva- 
tion of soil, rivers, streams, valleys, specific ecological valued land- 
scapes, etc. It also enjoys the control and maintenance of forest and 
rivertransport paths and communication ways. In Malabar, both the 
Talukand District Boards handle a sizable area of forest lands of the 
three forest divisions, Mananthavady, Nilamburand Palghat. In Er- 
anad taluk the ghat and valley lands of Nilambur were undergone dif- 
ferent developmental activities bythese agencies. Commercially the 
Nilambur division, which consists of two areas geographically -Nilam- 
bur valley and Amarambalam, is important than the other two divi- 
sions in Malabar. The 'reserved forests' here recognized as a unit for 
the interventions of various policy implementations through the 
emergent governing agencies. Visibly this is a clear delinking from the 
existing private janmi control overthe forest land to the micro level 
state control. Through the process of 'reserve' foresting the punam 
practices were restricted from the forests. One interesting thing is 
that the forest department with the support of District Board made 
initial steps in the coastal forestry of Malabar. Comparing to other for- 
est areas the coastal forest area was largely neglected by the LSG's. 

Along with the policy, administrative and institutional processes 
of the 'decentralization' and 'self governments', various other larger 
social and economic issues were also contributed to the late 19th cen- 
tury social and rural development discourses. After the submission of 
several Famine Enquiry Reports the 'rural livelihood' was placed as a 
prominent discourse in the whole political and economic debates of 
India. 51 Along with this debate the demand for swaraj and influences 
of the swadeshi movement in Bengal compel the British to have 
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administrative reforms in the micro level forms of the governments. 
The "rural condition" holds the centre point of almost all discourses of 
political movements in different regions with the specific points like 
land tenure, distribution of resources, labour, poverty, health, educa- 
tion, social condition, etc. Interestingly these discourses on the social 
condition of Indian peasantsand labourers lead British tothe regula- 
tion of resources in different ways. By and large the rural backward- 
ness and poverty strongly posited as key determine factors in the state 
policy of British India. It compels the local self governments except ur- 
ban bodiesmainlytoaddress several issuesofthedifferentsectionsof 
rural population (tenants, common labourers, workers, etc.) and the 
sectoral based various communities (lower castes, fishermen, tribes, 
urban dwellers, etc.) from late 19th century onwards. The British gov- 
ernment's conscious effort to train Indiansforstate building through 
the incorporation of local society in to local administrative forms can 
also be seen in the working of different LSGs. In short the economic 
and social changes clearly paved the way for institutionalized pro- 
grammes of the developmental works in different regions. 

The changes in the political situation and forms in District Board 
election from 1930 onwards made various village level developmen- 
tal works. The construction works and social welfare programmes 
were clubbed in 1930s due to financial crisis and popular protests. The 
northern Malabar was linked through railways and district roads in 
this period. The construction of Korappuzha bridge and Moidu bridge 
by the District Board with the support of Development Department 
opened communication facilities as well as various social welfare ac- 
tivities in northern Malabar. 

Education was one of the major intervened areas of different LSGs 
in Malabar mainly of District Board and Taluk Boards. Since 1920s the 
LSGs mainly focused on the elementary education of different taluks 
in Malabar and the priority was shifted to secondary education from 
1930 onwards. Malappuram, Tellicherry and PalghatTaluk Boards 
spend higher amount of money for the primary school education and 
its expenditure was a competent amount comparing to the whole 
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Presidency Taluk Boards. The Malabar District Board established 74 
elementary schools only for the benefits of Panchamas and other 
backward classes in 1909. Though the aggregate expenditure on edu- 
cation is nothigh in Malabarcomparingto other districts of the Presi- 
dency, there admitted large numberof students than any otherdis- 
tricts. 52 The distribution of schools both in urban and rural areas re- 
sulted in the increase of rural literacy rate in Malabar comparing to 
other districts. Also some special schemes and programmes were im- 
plemented for different religiousand castes communities bythe local 
boards and Development Departments from 1920 onwards. One im- 
portant aspect of Malabar is that it was the less missionary influential 
place in the district particularly in western coast. The Basel Mission 
and LMS worked in Malabar Coast in an organized way comparing to 
South Canara and their role is concentrated only in Palghat, Calicut, 
Badagara and Tellicherry. Besides the limited missionary interven- 
tion, the LSG's played a key role in the spread of education in Malabar. 

The budget amount to school education in Malabar is very signifi- 
cant; the District Board runs 115 schools directly, which comes only 
3.38 percent of the total schools of the Presidency and at the same 
time 697 aided schools (5.45 percent of the presidency) are working 
in the district under the support of Taluk and District Boards. Interest- 
inglythe intake of pupils is very high in various Boards schools and aid- 
ed schools in Malabar; it comes as 4.97 and 10.94 respectively in 1907 
-1908. It shows that the increased pattern of literacy ratio in Malabar 
is achieved both through the process of high enrolment of the stu- 
dents and the spending pattern of the District Board's local adminis- 
tration. The expenditure on education made much infrastructural de- 
velopments in the school education sector in Malabar under the local 
self governments. Comparing to the majority of other districts in the 
Presidency, Malabar's education expenditure is very low, i.e., 3.84 
percent, that comes only 4.98 percentage of the total income of the 
local boards in the district in 1907-08. 53 Even though Malabar District 
Board maintained higher number of elementary schools comparing 
to any other districts, they were not taken any serious step in estab- 
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lishing industrial and technical schools in the district. 

The District Board's pattern of spending for the educational pur- 
poses in different taluks in 1920 is very interesting. The District Board 
spends 80.10 percentage of the total educational expenditure for el- 
ementary education and 17.94 for secondary education in the dis- 
trict. The spending of Malabar District Board for elementary educa- 
tion is very high comparing to any other District Boards in Madras 
Presidency. Correspondingly the spending on the session schools was 
very low in Malabar (1.94%). The multifaceted programmes forthe 
systematic education became successful in Malabar in 1920s. The 
growth of literacy rate from 1920 onwards should be connected with 
the growth of elementary education in Malabar. Though, in 1920 
there were 326 elementary schools in Malabar underthe District 
Boa rd, it ran only ten secondary schools and five high schools. 54 The in- 
creased number of elementary schools shows the spending pattern in 
education; in 1923-24the District Board runs466 elementary schools 
and it increased in to 4,134 in 1930-31. Majority of the elementary 
schools were located in the northern taluks, mainly in Chirakkal and 
Kurumbranad (under Tel licherry Taluk Board), and the secondary 
schools were located in the southern taluks particularly in Palghat and 
Ponnani under Palghat Taluk Board. 55 In 1920Tellicherry Taluk Board 
maintained 123 schools (30.07%); while Malappuram, Palghat, Cali- 
cut and Wayanad ran 90, 77, 37and 27 schools respectively. Along 
with these schools, various special schools (for blinds and duffs) were 
working in Malabar district and the District and Taluk Boards provid- 
ed financial grants to these schools. 

From the beginning of 20th century British permitted the local 
bodies to prepare their own plan of budgets, expenditure and finan- 
cial responsibilities. Various presidencies made different structural 
changes and reforms in the local administration systems in 1910 itself. 
They [British] propose in varying degrees to expand the elec- 
toral element in the constitution of local bodies, to extend the 
employment of non- official chairmen in municipalities, to al- 
low local bodies more ample control over budgets and freer 
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powers of reappropriation, to concede increased authority to 
local bodies over establishments and to relax existing restric- 
tions in regard to outside sanction for expenditure on works of 
importance. These changes will marka real and immediate ex- 
tension of the principles of local self-government. 56 
It is very clear that two types of changes were visible in the admin- 
istration of LSG'sfrom 1920 onwards; the election process and the fi- 
nancial autonomy. These two things are very decisive in many ways as 
they were the serious colonial efforts to engage with Indian political 
forms within the multifaceted colonial systems. British got larger crit- 
ical comments for these types of efforts in India in the form of various 
publicopinions. 57 

The British completely altered 'Union Panchayats' as 'Panchayat 
Boards' from mid 1930 onwards. These rural panchayat boards got 
the rights of financial allocation for the improvement of agriculture 
and live stocks. Also the one sixth of land cess collected by the Rev- 
enue Departmentand land revenue wereallocatedtothe panchayats 
and credited to them directly twice a year. 58 From first decades of the 
20th century, the District Boards received direct financial schemes of 
the imperial government for education and sanitation works. Both 
the district and sub district boards spend this fund for the purpose of 
the improvement of the same. Under this assistance various taluks of 
Malabar concentrated mainly in improvingeducational conditions at 
the primary level. The Chirakkal taluk made tremendous results in the 
primary education sectorduringthis period. While Madras Presiden- 
cyspend 10.3 percentages foreducation, the Malabardistrict expend 
morethan20percentagesforthesamein 1920s. The sanitation works 
in Malabar district never made any qualitative result except within 
the municipal corporation boundary. Through various schemes the 
District Board spends more funds for 'civil work' category especially 
for the construction of roads and bridges than for other construction 
works. Comparing to the Presidency average Malabar district spend 
more money for the health sector. Malabar received a sum of good 
amountsineveryyearunderthe head of 'grants for medical purposes.' 
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Malabar's Local Boards made noted achievements in vaccination and 
sanitation operations in various areas of the district. From 1890 on- 
wards Malabar District Board's budget expenditure for sanitation in 
the district is very high (134.4 per cent) for a long time. In the same 
year 8.67 per cent of the total vaccinators were seen in Malabar, 
which is the highest in the Presidency. Various town municipalities 
worked for urban sanitation works with the supports of the District 
Board and other Taluk Boards. The expenditure for purchasing medi- 
cines was very high in Wayanad Taluk Board from 1890 onwards; the 
amount is larger than the whole Taluk Boards expenditure on medi- 
cine. Similarly the low revenue Wayanad Taluk Board spends more 
money for hospitals and dispensaries in every year; contradictorily it 
spend very low amount of money for sanitation. 59 We can see that the 
District Boards hadn't started any medical schools in the Presidency 
up to the early decades of 20th century. But as part of the animal hus- 
bandry scheme of the Presidency one veterinary dispensary was 
started in Calicut with the support of Calicut Municipality and Mal- 
abar District Board. In the first decade of the 20th century Malabar lo- 
cal boards run 7 hospitals and 8 dispensaries in the district with the 
support of various agencies. 

To understand the political institutions in India under colonial 
regime it is essential to look the emergence of urban municipal coun- 
cils and the integrated rural based District and Taluk Boards and vil- 
lage unions. Initial urban based political and economic institutional- 
izations largely evolved in to more organised and localized forms in 
the second decade of the 20th century. It is very obvious that both the 
Nationalist and Marxist historical writings hadn't given much atten- 
tion to the local self governments of colonial India. More over the lack 
of study about the influence of LSGs, mainly District Boards on nation- 
al movement, made serious problems in the understanding of region- 
al level democratizations and developmental practices in colonial 
context. The evolving of the contradiction between colonial aim and 
the nationalist programmes in different Presidency districts from 
1920 onwards should be understood through the working of LSGs. 60 
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The political and economicaim of colonialism by establishing LSGs 
gradually became a key political space for different political and eco- 
nomic practices of the various streams of anticolonial and anti-land- 
lord movements in Malabar particularly in northern taluks in 1930s. In 
Malabar, the LSGs worked in a contingency priority from the end of 
First World War onwards. The economic crisis after the War com- 
pelled British to undertake various developmental works through dif- 
ferent departments. The withdrawal of capital investment from dif- 
ferent sectors resulted in the decline of industrial and infrastructural 
worksin Malabar. The Basel Mission agency also faced thesame crisis 
in their operations in Malabar and South Canara. Moreover LSGs 
faced financial deficit due to the economic crisis of the Presidency. 
Numbers of applications for various works were rejected in 1921 be- 
cause of the deficit balance sheet of the different Taluk Boards. 61 In 
this contingency the Malabar District and Taluk Boards focused on 
more labour intensive works mainlyfish curing, public works, sanita- 
tion works, etc. One of the outcomes of this condition is that all most 
all local boards and municipal agencies underthe LSG department 
and District Board worked for a systematic financial management to 
have a balanced income and expenditure for the priority based devel- 
opmental works. Interestingly the Development Department also 
worked with these agenciesfor the same purpose. Importantly the in- 
creasing of provincial grants for various developmental works of the 
local and urban agencies largely supported to tackle the financial cri- 
sis in 1920s. 

Among all District Boards, Malabar maintained more lengthy 
trunk and district roads; in 1920 it had 1,493 miles of roads. The 
Madras - Calicut road (73 miles), Gudalore-Vytiri-Calicut road (19 
miles), Gudalore-Calicuttrunk road (61 miles), Tellichery- Merkara 
road (31 miles), Calicut-Vytiri-Sulthan Battery-Mysore road (69.75 
miles) were earlier maintained by PWD and latter handed over to the 
District Board. One important thing we can see is that from 1920 on- 
wards the District Board took the ownership of major roads from 
PWD. The roads like Mysore Frontier road and Tellicherry to Coorg 
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road were taken by the District Board in 1921. 62 Different rural boards 
allotted grants forthe maintenance of various "second class roads" 
like, BalipattanamtoTaliparambu, Pudiyara to Mapram, Katikulamto 
Perya, Meppadi to Chooralmala, Trikkalangod to Kothakurissi, 
Vaniyamkulamto Kotakurissi, PattambitoVattolikkavuand Alathurto 
Payyanur in 1920s. 63 From 1930 onwards the District Board made spe- 
cial financial allotment in budget for road development scheme and 
started a special road development fund in the district. Besides these 
major roads, the District Board sanctioned fundsfor renovation, met- 
alling and construction of the bridges for various road networks in 
south Malabar like, Kottakkal - Malappuram - Tirur, Murat - Kora- 
puzha, Mongam - Kuttilangdi, Palakkad - Kollangod, etc. Bridges like 
Panapuzha and Kiranallur, Mahe and Koodakadavu, etc. got grants 
and loans through District Board. The 1937 District Board estimate 
shows that there were about 30miles of roads only on an average for 
every 100 square mile of area. In the same year the District Board runs 
135 miles trunk road, 867 miles second class roads, 711 miles district 
road, etc. 

The pa rticipationof different socialgroupsinLSGswasdebated ex- 
tensively from 1920 onwards. Along with that the demand to increase 
the strength of elective members was also raised from different cor- 
ners. The clashes between the elected and nominated members in 
municipal councils on different issues in Malabar were started in 
1920s. The majority elected Congress members were raising their 
various political demands in the councils on different occasions in 
1920s within the context of Non co. operation and Khilafat movement 
and the Mappila riot. The elected members in the District Board 
placed larger arguments forthe material and social life of the peas- 
antries in different taluks, especially in Eranad and Valluvanad. Above 
all the districtand Presidency administration identified the 'back- 
wardness' of these two taluks in material conditions on the basis of 
debates in District Board meeting and sanctioned various develop- 
mental works. Southern Taluk Boards contributed relief funds to the 
District Board forthe "repairing" works of the damages due to the 
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Mappilariot. Disintegration of the taluk boards within this context ex- 
tensively showcases the taluk wise social and material conditions. It is 
a comprehensive transformation of a revenue unit for the develop- 
mental works under various political and economic imperatives with- 
in the taluk wise priorities. It is very clear that the yearlong Mappila ri- 
ot compelled the District Board to integrate different government 
agencies for development works in Mappila riot taluks of the south- 
ern Malabar. Different departments like PWD, education, health, mil- 
itary, etc. contributed enormous funds for this "repairing scheme". 
From 1923 onwards, afterthe submission of various enquiry and in- 
spection reports regarding the Mappila regions and community, 
Taluk Boards and District Board allocated special financial and institu- 
tional support for the construction of various bridges and roads in Er- 
a nad a ndValluvanad taluks. Along with this work, foot paths, culverts, 
communication facilities, etc. were got attention and grants. Major 
bridges like Nellipuzha, Thuppanad, Churiot and Kothest were built 
under this scheme and 65 minor bridges and culverts were also con- 
structed. 64 The major roads constructed in southern Malabar from 
Tipu's period onwards were transformed into major trunk, district 
and frontier roads for military and police purposes from 1850 on- 
wards. Afterthe 1921 riotthe military department made a very com- 
prehensive road map of Eranad and Valluvanad taluks. The District 
Board with the special interest of Presidency head quarters prepared 
a master plan for major roads and spend larger amount for the con- 
struction of well connected roads in southern Malabar. The major 
roads in the Mappila riots areas like Mongam to Malappuram, Kootti- 
langadi to Perinthalmanna, Angadipuram to Nattukal, Nattukal to 
Mannarghat, Nallallam to Feroke, Feroke to Kondoty, Kondoty to 
Manjery, Manjery to Malappuram, etc. got financial assistance for 
various repairing works. These major roads connected the above re- 
gions to northern and southern most taluks and to other districts of 
the Presidency. Numbers of foot paths were converted in to minor 
roads and latter in to major taluk roads. Modappilassery to Karu- 
varakkund, Arikkode to Edavanna, Parappanangadi to Malappuram, 
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ThirurangaditoRamanattukara,etc. belong to these types of convert- 
ed roads of 1923. 65 

The LSGs in Malabar concentrated in the flood relief activities of 
different taluks in 1923-24. The flood in 1924 ("flood of 99") 66 widely 
affected almost all parts of Madras Presidency. Under the district ad- 
ministration Presidency spent grants for various relief and repairing 
works. Malabargot huge damage and faced loss in agriculture, cattle 
stocks, timber, roads and bridges, communication net works, railway 
tracks, houses and public buildings, human lives, etc. In Malabar 
southern taluks like Calicut, Wayanad, Eranad, Valluvanad and Pon- 
nani faced larger damage. This can be considered as a big crisis in 
southern Malabarafterthe First World Warand Mappila riot. The 
contingency activity again concentrated in southern taluks. Along 
with heavy disaster the problems of epidemics and food grain short- 
age/price hike affected all taluks of Malabar. Rice shortage became 
severe in the whole year. In Malabar, Collector Thomson mainly de- 
pended on District Board and Taluk Boards to overcome this crisis. 
Roads like Karuvarakund through Pandikkad to Wandur, Nilambur 
through Wandur to Karuvarakund and Kollangod through Nenmeni 
to Seethangudy got grants for various works under the "flood relief" 
activity. 

The administrative reforms of LSGs were debated in the legislative 
councils from mid 1920 onwards. Any type of resolution proactive to 
the national and popular movement was treated scornfully from 
1920s up to the mid 1930s. More political demands were emerged in 
regional level based on the specific nationalist and popular move- 
ments. Along with that the social reform movements played a key role 
in the administrative reforms of the LSGs. Both the nationalist and 
popular/democratic criticism on LSGs ultimately resulted in its ad- 
ministrative and political reforms. 

It is a clear fact that the process of institutionalized "developmen- 
talism" in modern India especially in Kerala begins with the colonial 
intervention in decentralized and local administration. Latter it devel- 
oped through the nationalist and left intervention in the local admin- 
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istration of Malabar. Even though the structurisation of local level ad- 
ministrative organization and implementation of developmental pro- 
grammes started in 1870s and 1880s, the native popular involve- 
ments in this structure began only in 1920s with the changes in the 
District Board administration. The scarcity of resources and inelastic- 
ity of revenues in the terrains of LSGs in Malabar compel the British to 
work on contingency priority up to 1930s. The British gradually re- 
duced their control over District Board, both in administration and fi- 
nancial matters and the regional level influential groups and "ac- 
tivists" were "elected" as representatives having full powers. The lo- 
cal powergroups like rajas, landlords, traders, urban elites, commu- 
nity leaders, advocates, etc. got the power of district administration 
of Malabar from 1920 to 1930. They succeeded in starting major con- 
struction and social works within this period. Interestingly the 'elites' 
in District Board recognized and putforward various steps to address 
the problems of land tenure, famine, caste oppression, labour, com- 
munity wise backwardness, etc. with a contingency priority. In 1934, 
the Indian National Congress captured the District Board administra- 
tion; it won 37 seats out of the 52 seats of Malabar District Board. 67 In 
the next election in 1937, 22 seats in the District Board were won by 
the Congress Socialist Party out of the total 48 seats, which marked a 
turning point in the history of local level developmental debates in 
Malabar. The new District Board started its works within the crisis of 
Second World War and the larger popular protests against land- 
lordism and imperialism in Malabar. In this period, the District Board 
and the DD paid more attention to the control of price hike, distribu- 
tion of food grains, etc. and made larger material development in the 
northern taluks of Malabar as a result of the conscious efforts of elect- 
ed representatives in the District Board. The northern urban centers 
and villages were well connected to Calicut city, to Madras rail and to 
other major road networks. Importantly, the Calicut city was evolved 
as a centre of political activity of Malabar district. The Communist Party 
and other peasant and labour organisations worked to solve various 
problems of the villages and succeeded in forming a party structure 
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across Malabar. It got substantial majority in the elections of 1940s 
and 1950s. The last election to the Malabar District Board was held in 
1954 and the Communist Party got ample majority. In 1957, afterthe 
Kerala state formation, the District Board was dissolved and Malabar 
district was divided into smaller districts. Through the working of dif- 
ferent local Boards Malabar achieved the basic structure of develop- 
mental indices, both qualitative and quantitative parameters from 
1920 to 1957. 

One of the big challenges British faced in late 19th century was the 
framing of hitherto revenue units for various developmental and ad- 
ministrative programmes. Under Presidency, districts are more or less 
laid as an integrated unit in many ways, but within the districts the 
subdivided revenue units are not potential for various developmental 
works and policy implementations primarily because of its uneven 
pattern of landscape, settlement pattern and resource distribution. 
At the same time, the municipal corporations in Malabar were poten- 
tially enough for the same. The interventions of District Board creat- 
ed the first comprehensive developmental integration process of 
Malabarfromtheearlyyears of 20th century. In Malabarthe ruralad- 
ministrative boards faced two major constraints in developmental 
works; the dispersed settlement pattern and social division and the 
climate and geographical conditions. They identified the improve- 
ment of communication networks and education as a medium to 
tackle these constraints. The district and taluk level boards spent 
money mainly for vaccination, sanitation, communication, etc. upto 
1920. From 1920 onwards, the District Board, with the support of 
newly divided taluk boards, made some clear material developmen- 
tal works in Malabar mainly in village level on the basis of the improve- 
ment of "rural" settlement centers. The various administrative 
boards made greater progress in rural developmental works with the 
support of DD. This period marked rapid development in primary ed- 
ucation, rural health, communication and above all in the democrati- 
sation process of elections to the District Board and Municipalities of 
Malabar. We can see that different government departments were 
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spending higher amounts in these areas from second decade of 20th 
century onwards. To an extent these spending pattern made the ini- 
tial material development of Malabar. In short the institutional and 
democratic transformation in the first half of 20th century initiates 
the dialogues and practices of sectoral development in Malabar. 
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GHATAKAVADHAM AND THE 
CASTENESS OF THE SOUL: 

AN ESSAY ON THE REPRESENTATION 
OF CASTENESS IN EARLY 
MALAYALAM NOVEL 


Ancy Bay* 

Thi s paper deals with an early novel, Ghatakavadham (1864- 
1866) and attempts to cast certain questions on a silent contradiction 
inherent in (religious) conversion in the wider context of colonial- 
ism/modernity. Ghatakavadham is originally a Malayalam transla- 
tion of an English novel The Slayer Slain which was written by Mrs. 
Collins during 1859-1862. After her death in 1862, the unpublished 
manuscript was completed by her husband and the then missionary- 
principal of Church MissionaryCollege Kottayam, Richard Collins, and 
published serially in Vidhya Sangraham, a bi-lingual journal; Kot- 
tayam Collage Quarterly Magazine. A bit later in time, this work was 
t ranslated into Malayalam with a title G/iatcf/cavac/ham and published 
in 1877, though nameofthetranslatorstill remains unknown/uncer- 
tain. 


* An early version of this paper was presented at the International Conference; 1 Dalitality as a 
Global Paradigm; Theorising Indigenous Studies, Kannur University' 21st March 2013. 
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Ghatakavadham was published with eighteen chapters and the 
plot is based on the life of a "lower" caste Christian convert; Poulusa 
(known in narrative as Pulayan Poulusa). It informs us of major issue; 
the continuing existence of pre-Christian caste even within the com- 
munity of Christians. As a part of the Church Mission Society, Mrs. 
Collinswasclosely involved in many cases of lower-caste conversion 
into Protestant Christianity. Mrs. Collins might have believed that, 
discrimination based on bodily colour will always remain an ob- 
struction in the path of attaining the Protesta ntist ideal of progress. 
The only viable solution was thought to be equality through a con- 
version into the reformed religion of Jesus Christ who is above all dif- 
ferences. At the same time, she emphasized the continuing 
castist/less-hu man outlook of native Christian communities in their 
treatment of newly converts. 

The newly converted Christian mainlyfrom Hindu lower/pollut- 
ing castes, were not considered to be equal to their other already ex- 
isting Christian brethren and it was not unusual for these old Chris- 
tians, who themselves were early converts, to claim a higher status 
in the contemporary hierarchy based on their previous Hindu caste 
status. 

The novel, Ghatakavadham mainly revolves around the theme, 
"conversion": the conversion of a "lower"/pol luting caste-man, Pu- 
layan Pa ulosa, to Christianity the reforming conversion of a cruel na- 
tive Christian upper caste master, Koshi Kurien into a good human 
being. And finally, it predicates a transition from the traditional to 
the modern though with an initiation 'death and a person's contin- 
ued a life afterthe death. Ghatakavadham links the theme of vio- 
lence with early-modern lower-caste conversions into (Protestant) 
Christianity. Here, we will examine a set of selected of plots from the 
novel, refereeing to the corporeality of polluting casteness. Our fo- 
cus will be on the representations of certain 'qualities' assigned to 
the lower-caste body, its death in murder or death-like existence in 
situationsoftraumaand missing 

The story in Ghatakavadham happens in the (imagined) town of 
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'U' located somewhere n the beautiful province of Travancore, The 
novel opens with an incident of violence being committed against 
the agrestic slaves in which the young grandson of Pulayan Poulusa 
was slain by his affluent master, the Syrian Christian landlord Koshy 
Curien . The murder of the young baby-boy had occurred when an- 
gry Koshy Curin beat them up. His mindless stroke fell on the unfor- 
tunate baby. It died instantly. The landlord was enraged over his 
slaves' (who were recently converted Pulaya Christians) unwilling- 
ness to work on the Sabbath day. To them, Sabbath was their day of 
prayer to the Lord. It was the Sabbath morning: 

His (landlord) tall and portly figure stood high above the 
group of cowering and terrified objects by whom he was sur- 
rounded; and trembling with fear they scarcely dared raise 
their eyes to his fierce gaze and menacing stick . 1 
When Koshy Curien reads this as an act of defiance against his 
status and the caste system itself, he retaliated. The narrative is 
quite clear that it is not making a statement against the system of ex- 
ploitation itself. When Koshy Curien is angry and retaliates and al- 
leged disobedience with murder, this is how the slaves pray (to their 
almighty lord); just immediately afterthe murder: 

"Saviour of mercy, Saviour of love, look down and pity us. 
Bless and forgive my cruel master. Lay not this sin to his 
charge ." 2 

In fact, the portrayal in the book its preacher-writer, and the 
newly embraced belief, all try to bend the slave more in front of the 
master. It makes the slave-master relationship more concrete. 
Christianity teaches how to serve the master and how to show him 
the loyalty. The result of the education is a change of the slave into a 
Christian obedient 

The "educated" Christian (Dalit) is a model of co-operation and 
suffers more for the master. Religion becomes a platform for the 
play of hierarchy. Poulusa speaks to his master thus: 

"I learnt to serve my master, and take care of his property.... I 
gathered the young ones round me in an evening, and told 
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them to pray for themselves and their master; I asked you to 
let them go to school on the Sunday that they might learn to 
serve you." 3 

It is not just that Poulusa becomes transformed. He also tries to 
convert his brethren "who are in the wrong path, by catching other 
slave thieves and teaching them the Command: 'Thou shalt not 
steal.' 4 When they asked pardon, he wasn't ready. While forgiveness 
might be a powerful act of mercy and kind ness from sections which 
have power, it was actually meaningless for those from totally pow- 
erlessgroups like Poulusa's. 

As a social practice religious conversion normatively professed a 
fundamental departure from one's own previous social position or 
the Caste as it was the case in 19th century Kerala. Loss of caste 
membership and commensality ties were generally internalised 
and propagated as the gravest sin that an individual could perform 
in his 'unending chain of births and deaths'. Rites of excommunica- 
tion ( brashtt ) were so complex and required elaborate procedures 
and participation of representatives from local caste and political 
leadership. Brashtt was always accompanied by a pre-mortem fu- 
nerary rite and death pollution. For all castes, irrespective of status 
differentiation, the rites of excommunication were instrumental in 
metaphorically marking the permanent absence of a physical body 
which, once in its existence putatively violated the sanctioned 
codes of social behaviour. In this way, ex-communication or the loss 
of caste was considered as a situation equal to the 'real' death. 

In 19th century Kerala, ex-communication or breshtt was either 
accompanied or resulted in individual /group conversion into Chris- 
tianity or Islam. This sociological phenomenon was rightly pointed 
by many historians and anthropologists. While writing on the 19th 
century Malayalam novels, Dilip Menon had hinted this connection 
as it was emplotted in early novels like Saraswathi Vijayam (Menon 
2002). He argued that conversion was used as a literary device to 
point a radical re-articulation of lower-caste selves within social 
modernity. Conversion causes 'the death' of an old caste-self and 
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simultaneously claims the re-birth of an emancipated self-hood. 
Sanal Mohan, while writing on the issue of Dalit Christianity in cen- 
tral Travancore identified another situation where the marginality 
of caste continues to live after 'the death' or religious conversion. 
Scholars remain poles apart on the issue of the cultural significance 
of religious conversion within the social history of modern Keralam. 

As mentioned above, the whole story of Ghatakavadham is nar- 
rated as taking place in an imaginative town in 19th century central 
Travancore named as ' U ' where the main characters like Poulusa, 
Koshy Curien and Mariam with many others live with their inherent 
caste ness. Poulusa is a Pulaya, who was recently converted to Chris- 
tianity. But he continues to be known as"Pulayan Poulusa." even af- 
ter his baptism. Koshy Curien, the anti-hero, is an oppressive Syrian 
Christian landlord, similarly live in a self-contained world of caste 
consciousness where, the legacies of an upper caste pedigree re- 
main alive as a crucial socio-cultural referent of identity. Mariam, 
Koshy Curien's English educated daughter, embodies the true spirit 
of real Christian (protestant) faith, apparently its universal human- 
ist ethic. The entire story is organized around Koshy Curien's murder 
of Pulaya Poulusa's grandson. At another instance, Mariam, the 
daughter of the mindless slyer Koshy Curien, was rescued by the 
Poulusa the Pulaya. She was saved by Poulusa from drowning in a 
river adjacent. These incidents affect Koshy Curien to such an extent 
that he begins to understand and appreciate "true" Christian 
virtues. If Koshy Curien slayed Poulusa's grandson on account of his 
inherent casteness, Polusa's mercy in saving Mariam from death 
slays the slayer (orthe caste) in Koshy Curien. Mariam opposes her 
father's plan to marry her off to an uneducated youth. Instead, she 
marries a lay protestant preacher. On her marriage day, a Brahmin 
turns up and recognizes Koshy Curien's wife as his brother's long- 
lost daughter. In its plot, Ghatakavadham tries to transcend caste 
through the idea and practice of conversion, but at almost every 
point, caste continues to disrupt such a neat literary Transcen- 
dence. Rather, the text itself raises certain questions on the limita- 
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tions of conversion for the lower/polluting castes. But, of course, 
thisisananalysiswhichone readsin hindsight, notinthetimesthat 
thetextwaswritten. 

Lancy Lobo commenting on the discrimination against Dalit 
Christians within the Church says: 

...within the Christian community in which Dalits have sought 
asylum, they continue to be considered untouchables or neo- 
Christians. In some places, they are segregated inside the 
church during worship, are discouraged from serving at wor- 
ship/ritual or be part of the church choir. Their dead cannot 
be buried in common cemeteries. Dalits have little participa- 
tion in the decision-making process in the parish committees. 
Church properties, like lands and groves, a re give non lease to 
the upper-caste Christians but not to Dalits ... the very low 
percentage ofpriests from this single largest community is 
combined with the fact that these Dalit priests normally do 
not hold higher posts in the diocese . 5 

The life of the Pulayas continues to be the same even aftertheir 
conversion. The masters go to a different church and the slaves go to 
their own pulapalli. The Malayalam text, Ghatakavadham, asserts 
this difference by incorporating in its very first edition, pictures of 
the two different churches. The description of the churches in the 
text is almost like a study on difference. Ghatakavadham describes 
the church of the "slaves" thus: 

A low mud wall about two feet above the ground encircled the 
building, and from this were raised bamboo pillars to support 
the roof, which hungfaroverthe pillars and the wall, yet suf- 
ficiently removed from the ground to admit plenty of light and 
air. The floor was covered by large coarse matting made from 
the leaves of the wild pine, and which had employed the spare 
moments of the Christian women for many weeks. At one end 
was a raised kind of step, on which were placed a stool and a 
rude table for the minister . 6 

In contrast to this, the grandeur of the Syrian Christian church 
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comes alive all through the visuals in Ghatakavadham. But, what 
the narrative intends, the moral degradation of the Syrian Chris- 
tians, is clearly etched in words. The worshippers in Chruch are 
shown as if they were interested in business and othertalks in such 
a holy place, for instance in the novel, it is portrayed as follows: 

Here groups of men in loud and earnest conversation were 
scattered about. Herewasonemandrivinga hard bargainfor 
some paddy; and as the seller refused to come to terms, it 
called forth a quarrel, and old and bitter words were again re- 
peated. Others gathered round, and instead of attempting to 
quiet the disputants, their own voices helped to increase the 
uproar, till the noise from twenty or thirty voices became a 
perfect Babel. Clusters of women were talking rapidly, and 
throwing about their arms, as some bit of pleasant scandal 
met their ear, with their mouths red with the betel, and every 
now and then being obliged to get up to empty their filthy 
contents over the wall . 7 

The moral degradation of the Syrian Christians did not actually 
uplift the lives of people like Poulusa. What kind of protection did 
people like Poulusa get within Christianity of this sort? People, who 
had converted for their safety, continue to feel insecurity in their 
lives. In the novel, though the Dalits had become Christians and 
were represented as visiting the church and practicing some ver- 
sions of Christianity, they still remained as "lower" castes and are 
still reside in the same condition in their huts. Also, the identity of 
lower caste still retained its presence in their dispositions as they 
were frequently addressed as "Pulayan Christians." Their names 
had been changed to Christian names but the tag of caste remains 
the same with which the main character in Ghatakavadham, Pu- 
layan Paulosa lives throughout the narrative. While it is Christianity 
which gives an imagination of equality, the very same Christianity al- 
so takes away the will to resist oppression from a Dalit. Even a kinder 
version of the master's race, itswoman, who isalsoa missionary, 
Mariam, evokes respectful distance from their old slave. The novel 
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tells this as follows 

feeling that his nearness to his young mistress would be con- 
sidered by many as improper, he (Paulosa) shrunk away, and 
with innate humility crouched to the corner of his hut . 8 
Quoting colonial/missionary writings which speak about the 
more servile and domesticated slave who is now endowed with 
Christian values and therefore self disciplined, V.C. Harris points 
out: 

This montage of scenes - scenes of writing, of the colonial- 
missionary interface in the making of modernity- unravels an 
economy that engenders both reform and the form of the 
novel, an economy that the textual structure of the novel 
keeps hidden from view, suppressed, submerged in the "cele- 
bration" of Christian values, of God's truth and wo/man's, an 
economy whose ideological and epistemological burden, 
though hardly addressed in explicit terms, is yet central to the 
narrativization of reform . 9 

The converted Dalit is written off as a model of obedience. 
He/she lives in theological veneration of the law and order, both 
earthly and the one perceived as Divine. His Religion becomes an 
arena for the performance of convert's marginality. Thus, Poulusa 
speaks to his master, 

"I learntto serve my master, and take care of his property.... I 
gathered the young ones round me in an evening, and told 
them to pray for themselves and their master; I asked you to 
let them go to school on the Sunday that they might learn to 
serve you ." 10 

As mentioned above, it is not just that Poulusa becomes trans- 
formed; he works as an adherent local-agent in collecting new bap- 
tismal candidates. He not only tries to convert his friends and but 
suffersa lottocorrectthose who were known deviants. 

All this raises the question whether the text is totally for the 
transformations that it claims. Since conversion is already proved to 
be an aspiration for modernity, it a Iso hints at the limits of modernity 
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for the Dalits. While apparently there is a move towards the removal 
of untouchability and the need for a change of heart from its cruel 
manifestations, like murder, the system of hierarchy on which caste 
is based is not looked down upon. After a dance where the Brahmin 
and Poulusa hold hands, all now happily converted to Christianity, 
and apparently equals. But we find Poulusa was portrayed as stand- 
ing "humbly" before Koshy Curien, the murderer of his grandson: 

... he recovered his self-possession, when turning, and stand- 
ing humbly before Koshy Curien, with his hand on his mouth, 
he said with trembling accents.... (emphasis are mine ) 11 
This body language is exactly the way Poulusa was introduced in 
the beginning of the narrative, where he was narrated to be stand- 
ing with "arms folded on his breast," another sign of the slave's 
servile body language. "Lower" caste continues to be written in his 
body without much change. "Hand on his mouth" is the ritual sign of 
the slave when he stands before the master. Pulayan Poulusa re- 
mains, after conversion of himself and the world, Pulayan Poulusa. 
Thus, conversion, even in the text which imagines a whole world of 
converts, is also seen to be quite an ambivalent act for the Dalit. 
Rowena Robinson goes to the extent of saying that conversion, in- 
stead of helping the Dalits get out of caste system, very often 
strengthens their Dalit identity: 

Christianity became a means of stre ngthening their jati iden- 
tity. Involved asthey were in occupationsconsidered lowand 
ritually defiling, conversion served not as a means of climbing 
up the status ladder but sharpening their distinctiveness 
from the world of the agrarian caste system . 12 
Even now the struggle continues for the Dalit Christian within 
their religious community and with the state for recognition: 

The argument that Christianity does not believe in caste, and 
hence, Dalit Christians should not be entitled to reservations 
is untenable. There exists in each religion a wide gap between 
belief and practices. Christianity has no caste but Christians 
have caste . 13 
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Caste, then as of now, continues to pose questions to easy reso- 
lutions of conversion and colonial-modernity. Mrs. Collins' ardent 
missionary zeal was often thwarted bycontradictions of specific his- 
tories that governed her notions as well as those of her targeted 
congregation. These contradictions become visible when we try to 
engage with issues related to conversion from the perspective of 
colonialism/modernity and translation. 

Human body sometimes communicate more than a verbal com- 
munication, this paper made an attempt to look at the lower caste 
body and its signs of dispositions in various spaces of post-conver- 
sion marginality. Taking the body and its gestures including lan- 
guage as signifiers of slave language, it is interesting to follow 
Ghatakavadham from a new angle. The moment of recognition that 
the slaves had a soul, is crucial. The conversion could bring a soul for 
the slaves. But, the bona fide soul is an en-castened /old lower caste 
soul! 


Notes 

1.55, VidyaSamgraham 1.1 (1864) p. 36. 

2. SS, VidyaSamgraham 1.1 (1864) p. 36. 

3.55, VidyaSamgraham 1.1 (1864) p. 37 

4.55, VidyaSamgraham 1.1(1864) p. 37. 

5. Lancy Lobo(2001) pp. 246-247. 

6 .55, VidyaSamgraham 1.2 (1864) p. 80 

7 .55, VidyaSamgraham 1.5 (1865) p. 236. 

8.55, VidyaSamgraham 1.2 (1864) p. 84 

9. V.C. Harris. (1994); emphasis in the original. 

10.55, VidyaSamgraham 1.1 (1864) p. 37. 

11. 55, VidyaSamgraham 1.8(1866) p. 378. 

12. Rowena Robinson (2003) p. 290. 

13. Lancy Lobo (2001) p. 251. 
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NATION, REGION AND THE TWO 
LOGICS OF REFORM: 
RECONSIDERING VAIKOM 
SATYAGRAHA AND THE VIEWS OF 
GANDHI AND NARAYANA GURU 


Satheese Chandra Bose 

eform generally implies re-moulding or betterment of the ex- 
isting order. Instead of systemictransformation, it proposes a mode 
of change that primarily is reconstructive in nature. The capability 
to initiate reforms at any rate is an indicator of a society's self-regu- 
lative and self-organizing capacity. In India, reforms - mainly social 
and religious reforms-are deemed to be the early indicators of so- 
cial change and the principal markers of modernity. They created 
spaces to confront with some of the established practices and dog- 
mas of tradition and a Iso helped to create a political niche to critical- 
ly evaluate practices like untouchability and the legitimacy of the 
caste based social power. Although many such endeavours were in- 
corporated into the vastframeofthe national independence strug- 
gle at later stages, in actuality, they held certain distinct and specif- 
ic attributes. This paper tries to assert that the Vaikom Satyagraha 
was such a unique event and some of its peculiar traits need to be ex- 
posed and evaluated in due consideration of its specificities. Here, 
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by exploring the realm of critical deliberations which appeared 
along with the Satyagraha struggle in the 'native state' of Travan- 
core, an attempt is made to examine how the singularity of reform 
has been neglected by hegemonic practices like anti-colonial or na- 
tionalist movements and the nationalist discourses later on. 

Regional differences had played an important role in determin- 
ingthe political spectrum of Kerala before the linguistic re-union of 
the state in 1956. Unlike the British Indian provinces, the princely 
sates we re more or less free from the yoke of colonial rule. As part of 
a political strategy to retain loyalty and support of the native states, 
the British considered Travancore state a 'friendly ally'. 1 However, 
through the office of the Resident, they maintained the regulatory 
power over the state and thus remained to be an authority 'higher' 
than the native sovereign. 2 On many occasions, this divisive charac- 
ter of sovereignty gave rise to power tussles between the King and 
the British Residenton matters of administration. The colonial poli- 
cies could not be implemented with as much ease in T ravancore as it 
was done in Malabar. As a result, in comparison to British Malabar, 
the people of the native state had a different experience of colonial- 
ism. In Travancore, it turned out to be supportive of the 'low caste' 
to the extent that they often won the support of the British to initi- 
ate struggles for gaining their basic civil/social rights. 3 

The struggle for independence waged by the Indian National 
Congress (hereafter Congress) in the British Indian territories was 
not applauded in the princely state of Travancore(Kooiman 1994: 2- 
4). The roots of the Congress we re very weak in Travancore and a call 
for freedom from the British did not find a strong appeal in the state. 
This peculiar political condition that existed in Travancore opened 
up a 'different possibility of the political' helping the historically 
marginalised and oppressed sections to organise themselves and to 
wage consorted struggles against caste-feudal oppressions. As far 
as the majority of 'low caste' people were concerned, freedom 
meant freedom from the feudal power structures and the iron rules 
of caste and customs. 
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In Travancore, the popular agitations seem to have never chal- 
lenged the sovereignty of the King and they often died out with the 
arrival of favourable governmental orders. Critique of the prevailing 
modes of exclusion and increasing demand for civil/social rights 
were the two major facets of those movements. Though in varied 
forms, one of the recurrent subjects articulated through those en- 
deavours was the question of equal citizenship. Since it was a theo- 
cratic state, the government of Travancore was obliged to retain fea- 
tures such as Brahminic supremacy, established social customs and 
the hierarchical social order. 4 Unless the traditional customs and 
practices were changed in accordance with the needs and demands 
of the time, social change would not have become possible in Tra- 
vancore. At the same time, the practical difficulties to a Iter the long- 
standing customary dependence of the subjects of the King to that 
of the citizens were also there. The established social relations 
maintained by caste were directly related to the prevailing social 
power. For that reason, the changes affecting the customary social 
relations would have made direct impact on the hierarchical social 
order and social power. When the question of untouchability and 
social exclusion emerged as a matter of citizenship rights in the ear- 
ly decades of the twentieth century it gave rise to serious discus- 
sionsand debates. 

What ought to be the nature of reform to contend with untouch- 
ability was one of the major questions that was discussed in those 
days. Even among those who were opposed to the practice of un- 
touchability there were different and conflicting opinions. One of 
the major arguments was that untouchability is funda mentally a re- 
ligious affair and therefore it should be dealt with accordingly. In the 
Keralakaumudi newspaper, Madhava Varier (the editor, Malayali ) 
wrote an article which says that the reforms initiated by the Arya 
Samaj would be appropriate to handle untouchability (The Ker- 
alakaumudi 11 November, 1920: 3, Th e KeralakaumudU December, 
1920: 1). And, "si nee untouchability is a commonly held belief, a mu- 
tually amenable approach and a gradual process of change a re most 
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required (The Keralakaumudi 27 May, 1921: 1)." This opinion was 
contested by many who held the view that untouchability funda- 
mentally is a question of civil/social rights. As opposed to Madhava 
Varier's opinion, C.V Kunhiraman (the editor, Keralakaumudi ) ar- 
gued that "a genuine communal cooperation cannot be evolved 
normally unless and until those objects that potentially hinderthe 
very conditions of cooperation are not removed (The Keralakaumu- 
di 28 April, 1921: 1)." He also suggested that "instead of reforming 
the Hindu community as a whole, people should focus on reforming 
their community independently (Ibid)." 

Many held the view that, to avoid conflicts, a prior consensus 
needs to be evolved before breaking the traditional norms and cus- 
tomary practices. In the Nazrani Deepika (8 April, 1924: 1), K. Govin- 
da Pillai argued; "since untouchability is a part of the existing cus- 
tom and of religious belief, a possible solution cannot be revealed 
unless a general agreement could not be formed." K.T Michel, a 
lawyer, criticized Pillai's observation and maintained that in many 
occasions the so called strict rules and customs have undergone 
modifications (The Nazrani Deepika 8 April, 1924: l). 5 And, 'as the 
roads around Vaikom temple are maintained by the government of 
Travancore the existing laws do not prevent the "untouchables" 
from making use of them (Ibid).' He thus highlighted the pointthat; 
even though the 'low castes' were legally entitled to use the public 
roads, they in actual practice were denied their basic civil rights. 

The initiation of modernization process (focusing on develop- 
ments in the public sector, especially in the field of education) and 
the creation of legislative bodies instigated demands for rights and 
equality. To receive the fruits of modernization effectively, people 
of different social echelons launched protests and agitations de- 
manding various kinds of rights and opportunities. Those who were 
treated as untouchables launched agitations to make use of public 
roads and markets and also to enter schools, hospitals and judicial 
courts. The newlyemerged educated middleclassgavemassivesub- 
missions (the Malayali Memorial of 1891 and the Ezhava Memorial of 
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1896) to the government to get adequate representation for quali- 
fied men in the state bureaucracy. In addition, various deprived 
caste and religious communities made political coalitions such as 
the Civic Rights League (1919) -a coalition of the Christian, Ezhava 
and the Muslim communities - and, by raising the question of 'in- 
equality of rights' and of citizenship, commenced joint protests 
against social inequality and discriminative practices followed by 
the government of Travancore. 

The formation of the Civic Rights League points to the fact that 
the effects of the 'divide and rule' policy of the British and the conse- 
quences ofHindu-Muslim rivalry that often worried the national 
leaders had not produced results similar to those in the British Indi- 
an states in Travancore. It is to be noted that, many of the pro- 
claimed objectives of the Civic Rights League were broad and secu- 
lar. They collectively demanded the eradication of untouchability. 6 
It was in this context that the Ezhavas of Travancore raised the ques- 
tion of temple entry as a matter of equal citizenship rights in Travan- 
core. 7 

The Implementation of 
Satyagraha atVaikom 

As an effort to eliminate untouchability, the Ezhava leadership of 
the Sree Narayana Dharma Paripalana Yogam, led by C.V. Kunhira- 
man and T.K Madhavan, decided to promulgate the demand for 
temple entry. As a result, by 1917, it became a dominant subject of 
public deliberation in Travancore. In addition to that, the Ezhava 
leaders propagated the method of non-cooperation among the 
members of the community with the intention that they boycott the 
temples maintained by the government a nd the savarnas until their 
demands were admitted (Velayudhan 1978: 214). In 1919, during 
the reign of Dewan Krishna n Nair, a resolution dealing with the issue 
of removal of u ntouchability and unapproachability was introduced 
by T.K Madhavan in the Sri Mulam Popular Assembly (Ibid, 211-212, 
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The Malayala Manorama 3 March, 1919: 1, The Nazrani Deepika 28 
February, 1919: 3). He emphasized the need of a government order 
to abolish the practice of untouchability. In his reply, the Dewan un- 
ambiguously declared that the matter was purely religious and 
therefore the government was incapable of introducing radical 
measures to interdict the long standing custom of untouchability 
(Velayudhan 1978: 213, The Malayala Manorama 3 March, 1919: 1). 
He opined that, 'with the spread of education untouchability would 
gradually meet its end over time (Velayudhan 1978: 2 13). 'Two years 
later, T. K. Madhavan approached the then Dewan Raghavaiah 
pleading to grant permission to forward a resolution on the matter 
of temple entry in the Assembly. This plea also was rejected on reli- 
gious grounds (Ibid, 214). The failure of these attempts persuaded T. 
K. Madhavan to seek Gandhi's support on his visit at Tirunelveli in 
1921 and Gandhi endorsed his support for the cause (Jeffrey 1976: 
14). 8 

The Congress, after 1920, changed its policy towards untoucha- 
bility as instructed by Gandhi. The Bardoli resolution of 1922 was an 
initial step taken in favour of the removal of untouchability(Raveen- 
dran 1975: 11). Madhavanattendedthe Kokanada Congress of 1923 
in which a resolution to constitute a committee on untouchability 
was passed. Subsequently, the Kerala Pradesh Congress Committee 
held a meeting at Ernakualm on 20 th January 1924 and formed an 
'Anti-untouchability Committee' with T.K. Madhavan, Kurur Ni- 
lakantan Nambudiripad, T.R. Krishnaswami Aiyar, and Velayudhan 
Menon as members and K. Kelappan Nairas the Convener. 9 On 28 th 
February 1924 the Pulayas of Vaikom also held a public meeting to 
extend their support to the struggle (Manmathan 1984: 104-105). 
Afterwards, "the meeting of the Anti-untouchability Committee 
took a decision to carry out a procession of men from all castes. It 
planned to proceed through the roads around the Vaikom temple to 
worship at each gopuram (Raveendran 1975: 53)." But soon after 
the receipt of Gandhi's message advising the satyagrahis to refrain 
from provocative attempts, the Committee dropped the idea of a 
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massive protest as well as the programme of full-fledged civil-dis- 
obedience. Instead, the committee decided to send only three vol- 
unteers at a time through the prohibited road (Ibid, 54, 57-58). 

InauguratingGandhian 
Model of Reform atVaikom 

Gandhi had a well carved plan of action to launch atVaikom. For 
him, the question of untouchability was fundamentally moral and 
religious (Young India 19 March 1925: 96). According to him, "the 
fight against untouchability is a religious fight intending for mighty 
reforms within Hinduism (Young India 5 February 1925: 50)." With 
this impression, he launched the Satyagraha campaign at Vaikom 
with two major assumptions. "On the one hand, he strongly be- 
lieved that the prohibition against the suppressed classes is not jus- 
tified bythegenuine Hinduscripturesand,ontheotherhe held that 
the reform is required by the vast majority of the caste Hindus 
(Young India 2 April 1925: 113)." He, therefore, persuaded the 
satyagrahis 'to regard themselves as trustees for the prestige and 
dignity of.Hinduism. And advised them not to conclude with the 
opening of the roads round temples alone'. Instead, he wanted 
them 'to consider the Satyagraha as the beginning of a glorious 
struggle to purify Hinduism and to remove the abuses that have 
crept into it (Ibid).' Instead of violence, Gandhi proposed 'uniform 
courtesy towards the opponents of reform that he thought would 
breakthe edge of the opposition (Ibid).' He found the Satyagraha to 
be a means to purify the minds of the caste Hindus and there by to re- 
form Hinduism (Ibid). 

Initially, the State Congress Committee leaders were not in 
agreement with the view that the objective of the struggle was 
purely religious. In addition, they hesitated to admit the idea that 
the Vaikom Satyagraha should be an affair of the Travancoreans 
alone. Firstly, itwasK.M Panickar who came up with the opinion that 
the issue at Vaikom was principally religious in nature. In response 
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to that, the Secretary of the State Untouchability Committee main- 
tained that the opinion made by Pa nicker was highly imprudent and 
he argued; "like the Khilafat movement, the Vaikom satyagraha 
could also be considered as a matter of concern of judicious mem- 
bers of all the communities, irrespective of religious differences. 
For, this issue is related to the birth rights of a section of people who 
belong to the vast human community (The Mathrubhumi 6 May, 
1924: 3)." On the contrary, subscribing to the opinion of K.M Pan- 
ickar, Gandhi conceived it to be purely religious and decided to keep 
outthe non-Hindus from participatingintheSatyagraha (Balakrish- 
nan 2000: 98). In addition to that, the goal of temple entry was re- 
moved from the declared objectives of the Satyagraha and thereby 
movement was redirected as a means to attain the rights for using 
the roads around Vaikom temple. 

Vaikom Satyagraha provides clear evidence to understand the 
nature of reform which Gandhi really had intended to bring forth. He 
conceived 'reform' to be a process of changing the very attitude of 
the oppressors, the objective of which might not directly be politi- 
cal. He advised the satyagrahis; 

"[Tjo forget the political aspect of the programme. Political 
consequences of this struggle there are, but you are not to 
concern yourself with them. If you do you will miss the true re- 
sult and also miss the political consequences, and when the 
real heat of the struggle is touched you will be found want- 
ing... It is a struggle deeply religious for Hindus (Young India 
19 March 1925: 94)." 

The Satyagraha, as he believed and practiced, was neither 
against the government nor in opposition to the caste-Hindus. In 
fact, he did not recognize the savarnas as opponents whom the 
satyagrahis had an antagonistic relationship with. Gandhi declared 
that "he wants the satyagrahis to feel like loving their opponents 
and insisted to give them the same credit for honesty of purpose 
which they will claim for themselves (Ibid, 95)." The Satyagraha was 
expected to create a moral crisis in the minds of the opponents 
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when they saw the satyagrahis suffering. Its objective therefore was 
to win over the minds of the 'high caste' Hindus with the intention to 
persuade them to revise their present attitude towards the 'low 
castes' (Ibid, 93). 10 He suggested that, 

"[Rjeform has to be undertaken at both ends to make savar- 
nas do their duty by the untouchables whom they have so cru- 
elly suppressed and to help the latter to become more pre- 
sentable and shed habits for which they can in no way be held 
accountable but which nevertheless have to be given up if 
they are to occupy their proper place in the social scale 
(Young India 14January, 1926: 18)." 

Gandhi advised the satyagrahis to seek support and gain sympa- 
thy ofthe local Hindus. He firmly held on to the opinion even when 
it created a crisis in the whole movement. The free kitchen managed 
by the Akalis, which served free food for all in the Satyagraha camp, 
was closed when Gandhi declared that it was the duty ofthe local 
people to provide such aids. Leaders like T.K Madhavan and K.P Ke- 
sava Menon hadalready beenarrestedand imprisoned bythattime. 
In their absence, replacing Kesava Menon, George Joseph was lead- 
ingthe satyagrahis (Raveendran 1975: 68).' Gandhi advised George 
Joseph to quit the leadership "for letting the Hindus do their work as 
it was the duty of them alone (Young India 1 May 1924: 144)." 11 He 
was led by the conviction that "[T]he silent loving suffering of one 
single pure Hindu as such will be enough to meet the hearts of mil- 
lions Hindus: but the sufferings of thousand non-Hindus on behalf 
of the 'untouchables' will leave the Hindu unmoved (I bid)." As a Con- 
gress volunteer, George Joseph accepted the plea of Gandhi, though 
he was not in agreement with the reason behind the decision that 
Gandhi had made. In the Malayala Manorama George Joseph 
wrote a dissent note to explain his view that "the satyagraha strug- 
gle at Vaikom was started with the i ntention of establishing the birth 
rights of every individual" and he also expressed his disagreement 
with the idea of treating the struggle as a matter of importance to 
the Hindus alone (The Malayala Manorama 5 April, 1924: 3). 12 
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The reconsideration of Vaikom Satyagraha to be a movementfor 
the purification of Hindu religion was an idea unwelcomed by many 
in T ravancore. Vaikom Satyagraha marks a critical deviation from 
the trajectory of agitations led by the 'low castes' of Travancore in- 
sofar as it articulated the question of untouchability as a matter in- 
ternal to Hindu religion alone. The Ezhava leadership was very criti- 
cal of this turn towards religious ends. They were critical of both the 
method and the intention of satyagraha struggle and believed that 
it would be detrimental to the quest for rights and freedom of the 
untouchable castes. 

Some Critical Deliberations 
on the Method of Satyagraha 

When the goal of temple entry was removed from the purview of 
the Vaikom Satyagraha, the intention of the Congress as well as the 
feasibility of the Gandhian method turned out to be matters of sus- 
picion. The Ezhava leadership in T ravancore had strong reservations 
regarding the adoption of satyagraha method at Vaikom. In re- 
sponse to the call for participation of the Ezhavas in Vaikom satya- 
graha, C.V Kunhiraman wrote an editorial in the Keralakaumudi (26 
July, 1923:3) in which he disapproved of the satyagraha method and 
called it a 'highly pernicious' plan of action. The question he raised 
was this: why only some sections of citizens of Travancore suffer in 
orderto make use of their legally granted rights? Satyagraha, ac- 
cording to him, implicates a "willingness to voluntary submission to 
accept imprisonment after violating the governmental law or cus- 
tomary practices (Ibid)." Opposed to this logic, he maintained: 
"those who prevent the 'low castes' from exercising their freedom 
must be imprisoned, not the other way a round. For, they are exercis- 
ing their legally sanctioned rights alone (Ibid)." 13 As it shows, when 
the struggle against untouchability is treated primarily as a legal-po- 
litical issue, the concept of forbearance implied in satyagraha be- 
comes meaningless. 
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Moorkoth Kumaran strongly argued that 'the Congress had hid- 
den intentions in Travancore' (The Malayala Manorama 12 June, 
1924: 5-6). 14 He maintains, "the real agenda of the Congress is the at- 
tainment of swaraj, notthe removal of untouchabilitywhereas here 
at this mome nt, the question of untouchability is the most threaten- 
ing issue (The Malayala Manorama 24 January, 1925:5)."Sahodaran 
Ayyappan (The Keralakaumudi 5 June, 1924: 1) wasalso highly criti- 
cal of both the Congress and Gandhi. In an article titled Gandhium 
Ayithavum { Gandhi and Untouchability ) he offered a vigorous at- 
tack on Gandhi and his approach towards untouchability. Ayyappan 
argued, "for Gandhi, since he is not an untouchable, he considers 
swaraj asa matter of self-respect whereas untouchabilityfor him is 
a matter of benevolence only (Ibid)." Ayyappan held a totally differ- 
ent stance on the role of the 'low caste' subjects who engage in a 
struggle to change the social conditions in which they are treated as 
untouchables. Instead of maintaining passive membership in satya- 
graha struggles, he maintained, "the untouchables themselves 
have to try to locate the very roots of untouchability and it is invari- 
ably their duty to remove their misery (Ibid)." Those who were criti- 
cal of the satyagraha asked the question why the untouchables 
should suffer more in order to purify the savarnas who treat them 
like cattle alone. 

Narayana Guru also disapproved of the concept of suffering as a 
mode of struggle employed at Vaikom. On 31 May 1924, the Desab- 
himani published an interview of Narayana Guru in which he ex- 
pressed his discontent with the method of satyagraha. When Kesa- 
van,the interviewer, pointed out to Guru that Mahatma Gandhi had 
opined that the satyagrahis should enlist the sympathy of the oppo- 
nents and that of the government only through forbearance, Guru is 
reported to have said: 

"[Tjhere must be the power of endurance. It is required not 
for exposing oneself to rain nor for starving oneself. One 
should entre where he is prohibited from entering; and 
should endure the consequent troubles. If belaboured, that 
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should be calmly put up with, and it should not be retaliated. 

But if any barricade is put up, one should not remain on this 
side of it. It should not be scaled. It is not sufficient to walk 
around the roads; but one should enter the temple itself. One 
should enter all temples. When Palpayasam is prepared (in 
the temple) one should go and gulp it. Should goto the feast 
and should sit with others to dine. Reports (of such actions) 
should be sent to the government then and there (Desabhi- 
mani 31 May, 1924)." 16 

In addition, Guru advised that the satyagrahis: 

"[Sjhould not fear even to lay down life. Those who believe 
that man would be polluted by man, if touched, should not be 
permitted to do anything without pollution. ..Let people 
knowthatthis hasourcompleteapproval.Thereshould be no 
violence or assaults. If any such thing occurs, we should put 
up with the same (Ibid)." 

Guru was not in favour of the decision to defer the idea of temple 
entry for reorganizing the satyagraha struggle to achieve the right to 
walkthrough roads a round the tern pie. He firmly stated: "there is no 
reason to postpone the goal of temple entry; even now it is already 
late (Ibid)." In response to Guru's critical comment on the mode ^f 
action taken at Vaikom, Gandhi replied in the Young India on 19 
June 1924: 

" [ H ] i s Holiness Sri Narayana Guru, spiritual leader of the 
Tiyas, is reported to have disapproved the present methods 
of Satyagraha at Vykom...Now the action proposed is not 
Satyagraha. For scaling barricades is open violence... I do not 
for one moment suggest that by the methods proposed the 
Tiyas if they are strong and a re willing to die insufficient num- 
bers cannot gain their point. All I submit is that they will have 
gained it by something the reverse of Satyagraha, and then 
too they would not have converted the orthodox to their view 
but would have imposed it on them by force (Young India 19 
June, 1924:201)." 
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Here, Gandhi explicitly maintained that the goal of satyagraha 
for him was different from what his critiques think that it should be. 
He explained; "what matters here is the way of peaceful conversion 
of the orthodox, no matter whether it takes long or short to reach 
the goal (Ibid)." In response, Guru sent an elucidatory note to Gand- 
hi which says that "he does maintain the position that the satya- 
grahis should enter into the temple and dine with others. But, he 
categorically denied the acquisition [sic.] that he had advised the 
satyagrahis to pursue violent means to achieve goals and, also ex- 
pressed his sympathy towards the satyagraha movement and the 
principle of non-violence (Young India 10 July, 1924: 331-332, The 
Keralakaumudi 3 July, 1924: 3)." Later on, he clarified his position 
saying that "I shall not teach my children to start Kshobham (The 
Western Star 29 July, 1924)." Nonetheless, he remained to be criti- 
cal of the plan of action pursued by the satyagrahis at Vaikom. Gu- 
ru's critique had both practical and logical sides. Focusing on the 
practical limitations of the struggle, in The Western Star, he elabo- 
rated; 

"[T]o wait on one side of the barricade only to cross to the oth- 
er side when the constables are absent or asleep and then to 
be beaten or driven back is to behave like cattle. It is no doubt, 
inexplicable why a few of God's children or His Highness' sub- 
jects are not permitted to walk on a road. ..If the prohibition 
order is passed, it is the duty of the prohibited ones to obey it 
and to stand on the prohibited spot and do real Thapas till the 
prohibition order is cancelled (Ibid)." 

It shows, being a social philosopher, how Guru reinvents the no- 
tion of f/iapas as compatible with the logicof political praxis. And he 
articulates the experience of a sannyasin while offering a critique of 
the idea of forbearance. He explained; 

"[T] he patience of the Satyagrahi is to attain an object and 
with it vanishes. That is why Kshobham comes in. Real pa- 
tience has strength. It should not be confounded with weak- 
ness. The real patience is the result of a system of life and can- 
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not be gained by hundreds in one day... What is taking place at 
Vycome is not Sahanam but sahanasamaram. By this sama- 
ra m certain things of a lower order may be gained (Ibid)." 

On another occasion, he spoke in defence of the satyagrahis, 
when he was informed that Gandhi mentioned in a speech that the 
satyagraha at Vaikom has not succeeded as yet as there was a de- 
crease in the fopos/c energy of the satyagrahis (Balakrishnan 2000: 
166). Guru responded: "How can all be true satyagrahis, is it possi- 
ble? But will it work if one would be a true satyagrahi? If it is true, 
there is no need to criticize the satyagrahis who are exposed to sun- 
light and deprived of food (Ibid)." As this suggests, Guru was highly 
sympathetic to the satyagrahis but did not accept the method of 
satyagraha unproblematic. 17 

The Religious and the Political: 

Two Different Angles of Reform 

The most critical point of disagreement between Guru and 
Gandhi rests on their conception of religious and social reform. 
Ga nd hi considered untouchability as a sin rampant in contemporary 
Hindu religion and believed that its removal would facilitate internal 
reform. Guru's perspective on religion was significantly different 
and he explained it one time when he was asked to reflect on the is- 
sue of religious conversion. He commented that, 

"[R]eligion has two sides, the internal and the external... 
which one of them ought to be transformed? If the zeal is to 
transform the external side of the same then it does not imply 
religious conversion, but it is the transformation of communi- 
ty ( samudaya parivarthanam). Whereas the transformation 
of the 'internal' religion has already been taking place gradu- 
ally in all pensive individuals. It cannot be done by others be- 
cause it happens along with the acquisition of knowledge 
(Balakrishnan 2000: 172-173)." 

Guru explicitly stated that "religion ( matham ) is purely a matter 
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of mind" and of "personal opinion (Kesavan Vaidyan 1992: 67, 78)". 
As quoted above, he held the view that religion is subject to internal 
transformation gradually as a result of the acquisition of knowl- 
edge. It is important to note that, when he visited the Satyagraha 
Ashram at Vaikom, he advised the satyagraha volunteers to set up a 
school at Vaikom in memory of the struggle (The Mathrubhumi4 
September, 1924: 3). He was quite certain that "the affairs of the 
community ( sasmudayam ) should be treated separately from that 
of religion (Kesavan Vaidyan 1992: 78)." Here community turns out 
to be an objective social reality that could be transformed through 
reformative action. Religion however finds no role in it. By the 'ex- 
ternal' aspect he seems to be invoking matters like untouchability 
and other material ailments that could be transformed only through 
social reforms. 18 

What Gandhi experimented at Vaikom was indeed a model of re- 
formative struggle, but the intention of which was totally religious. 
For him, the object of reform was primarily moral and ethical. For in- 
stance, considering the nature of picketing of 1921 which took vio- 
lentturns, Gandhi once stated that, 

"The political idea of embarrassing the government was pre- 
dominant with us, that of reforming the drunkard was a very 
secondary condition. ..If we can reform the drunkard, we re- 
form also the administration and the administers (Young In- 
dia 17 April 1924, 132)." 

To Gandhi, the fundamental object of reform was a 'drunkard' or 
in here an orthodox person who is reluctant to change the attitude 
which harms others. In the case of Vaikom Satyagraha he considered 
the individual, to whom the issue was of concern, as primarily a 
member of the Hindu religion. However, through the struggles of 
the 'low castes', the issue of untouchability had already attained so- 
cial and political dimensions in Travancore. Many untouchables saw 
religious conversion as a possible means to get rid of the state of 
wretchedness imposed by caste. When Gandhi asked Guru about 
the capability of Hindu religion in providing people with spiritual 
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salvation, Guru answered that, "other religions also offer means of 
salvation. Hindu religion is capable enough of offering the same too. 
But what people desire mostly is material salvation (Balakrishnan 
2000: 166)." On another occasion, Guru stated that "one who fol- 
lows a religion can give up the same if one loses faith in it (Ibid, 173)." 

On the contrary, Gandhi conceived of "religion as a matter of life 
and death" and changing one's religion was therefore a sheer im- 
possibility (Young India 4 June, 1925: 189). For him, internal reform 
was the only possible way to get rid of the predicament that had 
posed a deep-seated threat to Hindu religion. Ashe postulated with- 
out doubt, instead of the satyagraha method, if "the 'unapproach- 
ables' force their way by engaging in a free fight with the supersti- 
tious Savarnas they will not bring into being a reformed Hinduism 
(Ibid)." Through satyagraha, Gandhi thus envisaged the rehabilita- 
tion of the opposing minds to an altered condition where the rela- 
tionship between the oppressor and the oppressed will be an altru- 
isticone. 

In the British Indian territories, the struggles demanding free- 
dom from colonia I domination we re purely politica I and were not at 
all a matter of reform. In that sense, the demarcation between the 
social and the political was much evident in the colonial territories. 
In the case of a princely state like Travancore, this separation was 
hardly visible since the social, political andthe administrative pow- 
ers were still in the hands of the higher castes. The social power de- 
riving from the traditional sources like caste was legitimately con- 
verted into political and administrative powers. 19 The struggle 
against untouchability was in that context a challenge to the existing 
social power as well. These aspects point to the specificity of the re- 
gional context of reforms that principally envisage the transforma- 
tion of the existing social relations of power. The object of religious 
reform aiming at purifying Hinduism, emphasised by Gandhi, thus 
contradicts with intend of reform accentuated by the regional lead- 
ership. The regional oppositions to Gandhian methods and objectives 
can also be seen as critiques towa rds the emergent imagination of a 
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unified Hindu religion alongside the national freedom movement. 

George Joseph once mentioned in the context of the Vaikom 
Satyagraha that "the vile (of untouchability) which has its origin in 
the Hindu religion has prevented all political ventures yet (The 
Mathrubhumi 29 April, 1924: 3)." As to Travancore, untouchability 
was not simply an internal matter of the Hindu religion since the so- 
cial life of the non-Hindu communities were also subject to the rules 
of caste and customs. Gandhi and Guru differed on the concept of 
reform precisely because they perceived religion, especially the 
Hindu religion, indiametricallyoppositeways.Theformertreatsthe 
eradication of untouchability as a means to achieve internal toler- 
ance within the Hindu religion whereas, the latter considers aboli- 
tion of untouchability to be a means of social transformation. The 
Vaikom Satyagraha indeed opens up a site of productive discussion 
focusing on these two angles of reform. 


Note 

1. The treaty of 1795 between the British East India Company and the Rajah 
of Travancore was intended to defend and protect Travancore state 
against foreign enemies, and to strengthen and fix the terms of friend- 
ship and alliance between the company and the Raja of Travancore. The 
treaty also made it clear that the 'sovereigns' of the princely state were 
legally bound to accept the whims of the paramount power of the British 
(Yesudas 1977: 12). In trade relations, withthe 'Interportal convention of 
1883' they regulated the trade affairs of Travancore (Velupillai 1996: 
598). 

2. During the reign of Dewan-Resident Munro, he elevated his office to be 
the highest in order and people, especially the 'low castes' were allowed 
to appear directly before him to submit petitions. It was a time when 
those sections of people were not allowed to appear before judicial 
co u rts i n Tra va n co re sta te . 

3. The reign of Dewan-Resident Munro was also a period of many progres- 
sive proclamations, like the prohibition of transactions of non-agrestic 
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slaves (1812), the exemption of Christians from temple duties (1815), 
permission to the converted Christians to wear upper clothes (1813-14), 
and most importantly, allowing the low castes to submit petitions direct- 
ly to the Dewan etc. 

4. By an aggressive territorial expansion and through a radical reorganiza- 
tion of the administration, the reign of Marthanda Varma witnessed a 
systematic consolidation of a modernistic royal authority in the erstwhile 
principality of Venad (Ouwerkerkl994:34). But subsequently, through a 
ritual called 'thripadidanam', the state of Travancore was officially sur- 
rendered to the Lord Sri Padmanabha and the ruling Kings henceforward 
was considered as his trusted and infallible deputies (Menon 1984: 169). 

5. He pointed out that recently in Travancore, some Christians changed their 

religion and embraced the Hindu religion (Nair caste). With reference to 
this incident, he asked, ifthese kind of unprecedented customary viola- 
tions could be accepted why could they not welcome the Ezhavas, Pari- 
ahs and the Pulayas to the Nair com mu nity (The NazraniDeepika 26 April, 
1924:1). 

6. It passed resolutions appealing the government of Travancore 'to com- 
pletely abolish the custom of untouchability by further extending the 
scope of the government circular dated on 21 July, 1884, and republished 
it in March 1908, highlighting the civil rights of the depressed classes in 
Travancore (The Travancore Civic Rights League, Cherpumkal Resolution 
No. 7, Dated 09. 02. 1919). 

7. C. Raman Thampi, a lawyer who later became the High Court judge, was 
the person to announce the idea of temple entry for the first time when 
he was addressing a gathering on the occasion of Narayana Guru's birth 
anniversary. Elaborating C. Ramanthampi's speech, C.V. Kunhiraman 
wrote an editorial in the Desabhimani newspaper (Velayudhan 1978: 
204-212). 

8. Seethe Collected works of Mahatma Gandhi, XXI, pp. 185-8, interview on 
23 September, 1921, published in The Hindu 30 September, 1921 in (Jef- 
frey 1976: 14). 

9. "The Anti-untouchability Committee held a meeting on 6 February 1924 
at Qui Ion and decided to carry on intensive propaganda to popularize the 
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ideal of anti-untouchability and to achieve freedom of movement and 
tern pie entry for the low castes, to prepare and submit monster petitions 
for that end to the Maharajas of Cochin and Travancore." However, as 
K.M Panikkar has reported in his autobiography, "on the matter of select- 
ing Vaikom as the location where Satyagraha to be launched, there was a 
dispute between T.K. Madhavan and the Kerala Congress Committee. 
Madhavan had the opinion that Haripad was the suitable place to start 
with." As T.K. Raveendran (51-52) exlicates, "he went on to criticize the 
Congress Committee for bringing in the politics of British India into Tra- 
vancore." 

10. Gandhi made it very clear that, "from the very outset Satyagraha at 
Vykom was intended to be an educative force and never an instrument of 
coercion of the orthodox. It was for that reason that the fast against the 
orthodox was abandoned. It was to avoid coercion of the Government by 
embarrassmentthatthe barricades have been scrupulously respected 
(Young India 19 March, 1925: 93)." 

11. Gandhi wrote in Young India on 1 May 1924 that, "As to Vykom, I think 
that you shall let the Hindus dotheirwork. It is they who have to purify 
themselves. You can help by your sympathy and by your pen, but not by 
organizing the movement and certainly not by offering Satyagraha. If you 
refer to the Congress resolution of Nagpur, it calls upon the Hindus to re- 
move the curse ofuntouchability (Younglndia 1 May 1924: 144)." 

12. George Joseph expressed his disagreement with Gandhi for he thought 
that "he was equally obliged and concerned to as that of a Hindu who 
fight for the removal of untouchability and in his view it was primarily a 
question of the denial of civil rights" He wrote that "[l]t is true that Gand- 
hi took the view that as a Christian I had no business to go into it, and he 
sent me word that I should apologize. But I did not agree with him. There 
was no apology, because I took the view that since a civic right was denied 
to the untouchables, itwasasmuch my concern as that of caste Hindus to 
fight for it (Raveendran 1975: 155)", Quoting Indian Social Reformer (30 
January 1932). 

13. He wasquotingthisstatementfrom a resolution passed bytheSNDP. 

14. P.T Marco shared similar concern over the objective of the Congress but 
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extended support to the means of satyagraha in his reply to Kumaran 
(The Malayala Manorama 24 June, 1924: 6). 

15. By pointing out the upper caste nature of the Congress, he emphasized 
that, in the present context, instead of completely depending on others' 
help, the untouchables should render their historical duty in favour of an- 
nihilating untouchability. He elucidated that, "the service of the Con- 
gress should be received with gratitude, but do not forget the fact that 
their primary concern is to deal with Khilafat and the Hindu-Muslim uni- 
ty as there is no swaraj if the Muslims felt hurt. The untouchables should 
create similar situation. Then Gandhi and others will try not only to elim- 
inate untouchability but also to annihilate caste" (The Keralakaumudi 5 
June, 1924:1). 

16. Interview with Narayana Guru by Kesavan, Desabhimani (31 May, 1924). 
Before the commencement of Vaikom Satyagraha, an incident, as indi- 
cated by Guru in his interview, had taken place at Poothotta temple, 
which was under the ownership of both the Travancore and the Cochin 
governments.T.K Madhavan and Thevan, who was a Pulaya by birth, en- 
tered into the temple and after that the report of the incident was sent to 
the government and to the press. Though they had to undergo judicial tri- 
al, when Vaikom Satyagraha came to an end, the government withdrew 
the Poothotta temple entry case (Narayanan n.d: 189). 

17. Nevertheless, he never invalidated the historical significance of the 
struggle that was going on at Vaikom. On several occasions, he expressed 
his heartfelt sympathy towards the sufferings of the satyagrahis. He even 
visited the Satyagraha Ashram once and offered his support to them. 
When Guru was asked in an interview to comment on the Vaikom Satya- 
graha after one year of its inception, he said that he had already stated his 
opinion and explained that "he felt sad when he saw the hardships of the 
satyagrahis (The Mathrubhumi 31 March, 1925: 3). 

18. Udaya Kumar also points out, in Guru's usage, "community indicates the 
locus of concerted action orthe prime locus of reform (Kumar 1997: 
258)." 

19. According to the records, in 1931, almost 54% of posts in the government 
services were occupied bythe Nairs. About37%of highly paid posts were 
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filled by the Malaya li Brahmins whereas the Nairs held almost 27% (Ram 
Chandran Nair 1999: 54-56). 
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COLONIALISM AND COASTAL 
ENVIRONMENT IN MALABAR 
( 1900 - 1950 ) 


Ramdas. P 

The present study attempts to i nterrogate the role of colonialism 
in bringing up a set of changes in the ecology and environment in the 
Malabar Coast, stretching from Kottikulam (Kasaragode) inthe north 
toChettuvai (NearKodungallur)inthesouth.The paper gene rally dis- 
cusses the major developmental activities on the Malabar Coast in 
the first half of the 20 th century and argues that the anthropogenesis 
of the Malabar coastal ecology and the resultant change in the fisher's 
life has mainly to be understood in relation to the colonial interven- 
tions. 

Malabar was transferred to the British by the treaty of Sreeranga- 
pattanam in 1792. Buttheattentionofthecolonialauthoritiesturned 
to the sea and the marine wealth in a later stage. Fish being a perish- 
able commodity, they introduced different methods for preservation. 
These methods included drying, pickling and curing offish. For the 
'scientific' curing of the fish, they did two things. Firstly, separate cur- 
ing yards were established and secondly, the traditional collection of 
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salt-earth was prohibited and a tax on salt was imposed. A crucial 
point is that this policy proved to be a potential factor in the depletion 
of native salt-pans. There were references on the existence of salt- 
pa ns along the Malabar coast in the travelogue of Francis Buchanan. 1 
In 19th century Francis Buchanan reports that there was a flourishing 
community of Vettuvas engaged in salt production. These salt fields 
wereseenalongthe rivers adjacent to coastline where there isa pos- 
sibility of these rivers being flooded with saline water during the time 
of high-tide. The salt fields also existed in the coast proper. This fact is 
clear from the names of different plots along the coast which we can 
see in the survey settlement registers of the coastal desams prepared 
in the year 1905. Flere are some samples; Kizhakke Padanna, Padan- 
na Valappu Mukkadi Paramba, Uppalakkandi Paramba, Arayakkuzhi 
Padanna, Padannappuram. In these place names, the oft-repeated 
term padanna signified a salt-field. This means that once there were 
salt pansand bythedawnofthe 20th century they were transformed 
into homesteads and garden-lands. This transformation, I argue, had 
a crucial relation with the colonial policy of imposing tax on salt. Im- 
posing taxon salt was a double shock on the fishing communities. 
First, they had to pay for their natural preservative which they had 
been availing free of cost. Second, which was in fact, more important, 
the manufacture of the country-salt was prohibited in 1881. The 
Madras Government prompted the fishers to use the salt imported 
from Thoothukkudi and separate curing yards were started for the 
fish treatment. This made the indigenous salt-pans useless and the 
maintenance of them were gradually abandoned, resulting in a mys- 
terious disappearance of native salt fields along the coast. 

A separate department for the administration of fisheries was 
arranged by 1908 on the proposals made by Frederic Nicholson in the 
previousyear. He himselfwasthefirstdirectorofthedepartmentand 
had made many attempts to 'improve' the condition of fishery in 
Madras presidency that could match up with the developments tak- 
ing place in fisheries in the countries like France and USA. As in the 
policies of British forestry, argued by Ravi Rajan, we may not be wrong 
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in presuming a sort of "continental tradition" (Continental tradition 
look at resources as commodities generating exchange value.) in the 
genesis of Indian Fisheries Department under Colonial dispensation. 
He had started the extracting offish-oil. This fish-oil was in great de- 
mand abroad especially in the leather industry. The bye-product, fish- 
guano, could be used as manure. Thus, fish-oil and guano factories 
studded the Malabar Coast. In 1920, there were 135 fish-oil factories 
alongthe Coast. Fish-curingyards had already been established in 
each fishing hamlet. These institutions were started by men with cap- 
ital and many of them were non-fishers. Government assigned 
coastal lands to the new entrepreneurs. Generally, patches of land 
were acquired by the government in the traditional fishing hamlets 
and then it was assigned for the erection of fish-curingyards. In some 
other cases, government-acquired land was leased out to petty entre- 
preneurs either to commission fish-oil/guano instillations or for pri- 
vate purposes. 

During this period, there were a number of records showing the 
land assignments to private individuals. We could find that these as- 
signments are underscoring a continuation of the foreshore land oc- 
cupation which was already on roll at least from the second half of 
19th century. But in the first half of 20th century, the number of en- 
croachments and the area under occupation become enlarged. In 
1911, the revenue officials found coconut trees having 50 years of age 
in an encroached piece of land in Kadalundi Amsom 2 of the present 
day Kozhikode District. Interestingly, there were no efforts to evacu- 
ate this particular occupant. Later, the land was assigned to him be- 
cause the officials were more concerned with the revenue that could 
be generated out of said assignment. 

The new occupants, in many cases, were the representatives from 
the nascent capitalist class on the Arabian seashore. They found this 
occasion as one suited to further their economic interests. For in- 
stance, Mr. Unnichoyi, the owner of a curing yard and an oil factory, in 
a representation submitted to the Chirakkal TalukTahasildar, report- 
ed that new huts and habitats were came up around his oil factory. 
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Therefore, he then pleaded, the collector may be pleased to give him 
the permissionto plant coconutandothertrees, around hisconclave, 
on the coast. 3 Along with the coconut trees, he cultivated varities of 
vegetables including bringals, peas, chillies, sugarcane etc. Later, 
while on an examination of these lands, Chirakkal TalukTahasildar re- 
ported to the sub-collector that 'some money seems to have been 
spent for converting the foreshore land into paddy fats and vegeta- 
bles gardens'. 4 This was an interesting instance of induced change in 
the texture and nature of the coastal plain. Similarly, in 1912, the fore- 
shore lands, 50 cents each, at Calicut and Beypore, were given to one 
Mr. M. Konali to start fish related industries. 5 

The establishment of a fish-oil factory meant the development of 
a new 'clustered habitat' for the fishers. The factor that forced the in- 
dustry owners to engage in the agricultural activities in the assigned 
lands might have related with the fluctuations in the fish oil market. 
There are records suggesting that there were wide spread adultery of 
the fish oil. Good quality oil is mixed with low quality and then packed 
for export. This caused a decline in demand forthe fish-oil produced 
in Malabar. Further, when the waste-water and other wastes of the 
fish-oil factories found unhygienic, the British authorities imposed 
strict licensing restrictions on these factories. The licensing had re- 
duced the number of working guano factories along the Malabar 
Coast. Moreover, the catch of 'oil sardine' showed a fluctuating trend 
since 1914. These factors in combination might have adversely affect- 
ed the profit of the factory owners. The World War conditions also 
had a negative impact on the fish-oil business. The Beypore cannery 
was closed due to the record fall in profits due to a falling off inthede- 
mandforthe product owingtothe post-warconditions. 6 The Beypore 
cannery wasincu rringa losssince 1916-17. 7 TheGovernmentfishfac- 
tory at Tanur also recorded a loss in 19 15. 8 A Government circular 
showed that the season 1914-15 was really unfavourable for the fish 
and guano industry. 9 The 1915-16 was also a year offish famine all 
alongthewest coast. 10 The beginning ofthe planting ofthe vegetables 
and of the annual crops in the leased-out areas for the factories 
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should be seen as compensatory measure taken by the oil-factory 
owners to handle thissituation of economic loss. 

Further, the economic interests of the colonial officials also were 
instrumental in the extension of plantations into the coastal area. In 
1912, F.A Nicholson wrote that, '(atTanur) 8 acres of sandy beach 
were secured by the courtesy of the Revenue Department and a good 
fishery station is gradually being formed there; several hundred co- 
conuts have been planted and are, thriving, and when fully planted, 
the income from the trees should pay for the subordinate staff of the 
station'. 11 Thus, a number of coconut groves were commissioned on 
the coast. It also meant a gradual transformation of the coastal 
swamps into cultivable dry-spaces. The swamps were the spawning 
ground of many fish varieties and an ideal habitat of mangroves. The 
lose of this natural fluvio-marine ecosystem resulted in serious micro 
ecological changes along the coast. It is a fact that in this process, the 
old coastal flora had been changed, effecting significant ecological rift 
on the coast. In a deeper analysis it would become clear that the inter- 
national market fluctuations and colonial economic interests had its 
effects on the coastal ecology. The members of the fisher population, 
both entrepreneurs and labourers in the new institutions, hitherto 
lived only by fishing, drying of fish, minimum level of trade etc. 

They were now motivated to take up jobs other than fishing but 
found their prospects bleak. Their connection with the world market 
and its price regime limited the scope of their routine labour. They ei- 
ther had to engage in other activities like agriculture or accept loans 
from the middlemen to save themselves. For instance, the depression 
of 1929-30 badly affected the fishers' population. "The oil and guano 
industry brought much wealth to many fishermen families, but the 
continued absence of the oil-sardine has demoralised the industry 
and ruined many people who owed their all to this industry. In Can- 
nanore and Tellichery, many Araya families, once rich and influential, 
are now immersed in debts or became actually bankrupt. To add to 
these misfortunes, the demand for and price of salted fish, has de- 
clined both in the interior markets and in Ceylon owing to the prevailing 
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economic depression". 12 

The establishment of fish-curing yards and fish-oil and guano fac- 
tories, the entry of the non-fisher settlers into the coast had severely 
reduced the availability of habitable land forthe traditional fisher 
folk. The fishers soon complained against this free assignment of the 
land in the coastal tracts. The fishermen were constrained even to 
keep their traditional fishing implements on the shore. This state of 
affairs compelled the authorities to create separate 'fishermen re- 
serves'. In one instance, a large stretch of land measuring 150.45 acres 
in Purathur Desam, Ponnani Taluk, was entered in the prohibitive or- 
der book saying that: the lands in question are used by the local fisher- 
men for keeping their boats and spreading nets and they may be re- 
quired at anytime by the fishing community forthe building huts in 
the eventto an erosion which is not improbable. I thinkthatthese 
lands should be reserved forthe purpose and include in the prohibi- 
tion order book" 13 . But in a later order, the extent of prohibitive land 
was limited to 46. 21 acres alone. 14 Likewise, some lands in Kootayi de- 
som, Ponnani Taluk also entered into the prohibitive order book. An 
extent of about 54.99 acres of Kootayi which was very congested and 
where erosion by the sea carries off occupied land every year was re- 
served forthe fishermen community. 15 

This move to create reserves implied that a lion's share of the land 
in seashore were either assigned to non-fishing population or 
brought under cultivation either by the entrepreneurs or by the colo- 
nial officials. This seriously threatened the livelihood of the fishers. 
Moreover, this administrative measure curtailed the operational 
space of actual fishermen on the coast as it was evidentfrom some of 
petitions by the fishers. 16 For instance, it is specified in a petition that 
'even where the foreshore is government property', the fishermen 
find it difficult to get a space for their occupation. It points to the fact 
thatthe policy of creatingthe fishermen reservedid not workintheir 
favour. 

While observing the above developments, one could see the 
process of formal subsumption of the coast and the sea resources in- 
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to the colonial-capitalist order. The various institutions like fish curing 
yards and fish oil and guano factories started by the British Govern- 
ment essentially implied an altogether different kind of the use of the 
fish resource and the coastal space. Fish have been an item of trade 
even before that. But now, it became a raw material for the produc- 
tion of either Oil, or Guano or Cured fish. Buildings were erected and 
they directly affected the fragile coastal ecology. And the quest of 
Colonial state to find new sources of revenue and to discipline more 
people was instrumental in the very design of British policies of Coast 
management that evidently upset the lives of the fishers and their na- 
tive environment. In the creation of the 'reserves', the concept of 'en- 
closure' was embedded. While the property of the government and 
that of the intruded individuals were kept fenced, the norms of collec- 
tive property system was maintained within the reserves. The 're- 
serves' gave an opportunity to the government to assign a major 
share of coastal lands to the outsiders. Thus, it worked as a clever 
mechanism to oust the fishers from their natural habitat. What hap- 
pened to the forest dwellers in the colonial period happened to the 
fishers in a different way. Many fishers became wage/contract labour- 
ers allied with the newly emerged institutions/procedures. Some 
used the opportunities to climb up the social ladder. The emergence 
of an affluent class among the fishing comm unity made the very term 
'fisher' (like the term 'peasant'jthoroughlyambiguousand internally 
stratified. 
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“(May day rally) featured Teyyam dancing after speeches were made 
against capitlism, corruption, and suppression. The plan to showTheyyam 
dancingwasaconscious, wellthought outattemptto stripthe ritual of its ef- 
ficiency by demonstrating that it could be performed out of context without 
rituals, priests or offerings. The communist party hope to show, contrary to 
the villager's beliefs, that there would be no anger from the god, no conse- 
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quences, Theyyam could be performed for fun. At the end of the dance in- 
stead of calling important high caste member from the audiance to come up 
and receive blessings, as the deity would do in the ritual context he called loal 
communist party members over the microphone... 

“At the conclusion of the speech the dancer told the spectators to turn 
their devotion to Namboodiripad, the General secretary of Marxist party, 
and to Nayanar, who was the chief Minister of Kerala from 1980-81. The or- 
ganizers of the rally told me they would like to see theyyam performed as an 
art form as something enjoyable to watch detached from any kind of belief 
system. In their view, poverty, the continuing presence of a caste system, and 
the manipolution of the masses by an upper caste elite, is intimately bound 
with the performance of and belief in rituals, which keep the proleitariate 
passive and dependent on a force outside themselves.” 7 

0to)(^ce®o(DO)1(o3o)lon 0®)og>o tftOJ<n)O06n)dn aiono i960 raiddjooo 

cnem gengOtftjonjgg^aiBjlojjo gDtoflojjgg 63O0QO)OOi.ao2)6Si3a3 aolsssBglraS 
mlcnojo (nocsraio) caijseaBjamjene. ag)o.(u51. ©o^aioS 1947 (o 3 LaJoulriJDlcftral^i 
‘GaOOcftGnJOO C3T3)Cl8 1 ' 000050000 630 aD (S oft (Dg’ 00)1 (03 0(O)Og>0(OlO) cftoioor^s aJ§l 
<ftCQ)1(03 goSOaJSJOTTCDOOS COD 2)1d30JOn;; 6133. 1968 (03 g6n§0c96)1(H) (0)1(21(51 (200 )J(o 3 eft 
(22g1(H)jo (0)js(5oT)j6n§o(r!) 0cftosc90os cftejoofleoftOTKnjo o^gaijo cftjsjtoxoS too 
al^to) ^(0)1 0)^(0) 6) on (D) oqq)1 (o^ot)^. (3i363B®o>Q0)06n) 1968 (o 3 (0)^aoj(51(o8 Ccftrag 
(TOocnlOT) oooseft (3i3ce®032)1 ooo^oisla.jlij oioesosl cftGoio(aroai(oio)1(o3 0to)og)o 
(araaKOKoliyitSsienjgcnjo, (oijs^on raraioijai, e6nioo06nj (0)jS68raloo) (aJer3ao63i3gl 
eojee® OQ)0(.(0)QO)OcftjtftQO)jo ©^joq)©)®). oJCcftn (ao(iolGc9©6n3 2)00003 eftora^o ©to) 

Qg)®(aiO) (313O)^G(3C®6313gl(05 ailOJ&O O003(5g6313gl(05 (313Ql(O)0lrc_jliJ(O)1®O) GsJO 

6)iioo)(a)aiG(Dos o)(5raT0)cft(D(0)(no cftsmsiajrajaismoooiGcijoeijggai^ (moon 

0JO6IOIO) fflOJnJSl, ‘610)631305 ©(OIQJ) 0(010) 00)01 0cftO6TT§JGrUOcftj(n)(O) ©OlOJoGcftOOJ 

0(OTO)QO)O06m’onoQO)l0jon2. g)oo aojaislomlraS (O)^rU(O)0eio(OTO)(O)j0tftO6neooQ)l0l 

c96)6TT)0 e06n)cftJSo GO)0l§ 6DS®oJ§ 6)(O)Q3><06)O6)06)<06)O6TT32(O)6)OO gQ0(O)O0J eft 
eioQ)OQ6mon ruotnlcijl^jon©). ran®) mson®) i977OJ06rn. (Beftog ooocnlta) (no 
Scft (3T3c96)03alQO)J®S GO) (0)^(0) J(0T0)1®3 0iiJOJcftJ(Tn1(o3®(lJnJ 630J ©(OXJJo 0002)1 
0)0(3 (rOo rt GJSla_|1c90jcftQO)26nSOOQ)1. 0(O)Og)0(O1O) GODOcft^ ©2X15'' OnJQglJcft ryj)dn 

KnoQolrajonj Bfflj gGgao^o. (3i3®)lo(i5 eft^s (3i3ajl®s ouonlantooooffllojon 0®) 
<^)c90O0ra (.a)ja_|jcftgOc90l(OTO)1ral^ iij(3ij 0iiod)(O) (3raai0j0s (orejdjao^soBuS raraai 
(O)©1iijlc90O(njo, (oraai oixSceooolGoice® oo2K3iijlc90O(njo rairajajao^ajsjonjene. 

(010681300) (31001) (3iaail©S cft^SlOO) 0®)Og)ce®O(3 (313613)3 [oJCJDOO) (313)01(30^ 6313 03 g 
onool^jj. raiotoilGejoaijo (.nJcoooio ®®)og>®®io)cftoiQQ)30Q)1 o)lojo)1(3®TO)6inr)o ag) 
onoomlojonj. (3i3on®(oio) (3i36i3uoaiao^63i3gjo ijjjaios 0<ft>osjc90jonj. 

“(3130);jci3dOOO)oJ®2)OOQ) 0)1 £100)1 010100(0) cftOJOOJoJo cyj)dn 0)10100)1(03 0(O)Ogo 
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mlejmlejceoCTno. a)j0j<S)jeja1(5)1<i3)1(33 ea ncg>o njolceosmjgs) aromc&aisaBgj 
6n§Ocft>6mo. ooxxjamloaiS aDlrxujo aoDQjjo (SoJOcftooca) rairaeKnmlejtBjM rnlej 
0)1(3(313)6)1)0. 0(3)Q3>(8c903eJ6arao3 ffl^jaro1(H>63B63l(33 aTOJcft3d1(8c906TT3(3)36m. 6)0) 
ajo cft)ej3cft>0ffla20(3c9S) majenSofflaJ' croanocoio moSecasnganosm.” 8 

STUOaD^aOCQ) gDSOoJSQJJcft.gJO (U(3(313)2)3aD63I3<3JO Baj (mO3aJ(D0(313) oJJODS 
cro^o^lceffloaS (aroam.oajoa^asm) (nxB(3go Bajceol n^sjceojoemleijo gcgaol^j 
olrailcniM gom nJjoDscro^l msceosmoaeaM (3ia)(T3)Bl<ftffl3<i))1 raro) (mooajm 
(5i5)1a3 gsi2cft>g1®3 mlam anoam g>(5i5)ao 6m3am>(n)3ar)ija^63i3e633S(T)jcft>jej(23 
co) (aj(0)1c&>a6mo 6)6n33<B)1aia6mo. ga6m<ftjs(3T3)1o(i3 mlipejIraS (araaiajos carecu 
crap^ico msorcDOajsjam Baj 0 oJ3(5)Jqjb1oJ3s1<i)) 1(33, ea6TDcft>js(3i3)l0(i| rarajoj 
ao^o, (3)oa$ rairajajaoj.aooemam ajloojarolcflojc&OQijo (area) oraea) o1a)1<n>1a3 oja 
cro^fflsm)! (ojsojpnjlcsojcatisjo eaeuoojsjamjcft.aDjo o^jogijamo^aj'pl oa)og>o 
ag)CTD (3r0(T)Jo3dO3(T)o 6 )«T)Qg /0 a^CTD cft£J(B)30Q)l ffl30J(TT)(3)1(T)J63|3 (31(00100)30) 2)1 ODJ 
ce0JoJ6m1cft>gJO <^J(3am1(imajJca<ira(B>l0J(mj. 

nilamls g3oa)05)1ar)j orooeajlnjj agjono nja1e(^3U)1c90j(ma)l(r>jffljo3aJ aruo 
cmcaro^crofflascDaaaac&sejaTij) 0(3)og>(5i5)1o)j6n33<n> aoooaj nja1aj(3aT3)0)o too 
fiDl(Sc9S)6n§a)26n§. (3i30(3)(T5)306mamj culoocaejmo OiiJ(ji>(S)j0c&>36n3 cft>£i a<j)(m 
01(5)100)1(33 0(3)«J)O(5r5) c&6n3J(3)JS63Bl(E)(5)1ar)J(8a3oSdI2)J6n33<r!> aj(3aT3)[23(T)63I303 
Ojl6TT3j0 oJa1eaD3(JDlc96)3o. 


61(0)(£>o nJ3ra3QyC0TD)60r3g1eJ361CD) 

e<ft>a§1cn)(3)0Q)j6)S iilomaocnn rairajQ^cft.oejara) aflalnjoIcQioojsooflajam oa) 
ogjo oJl(53c96)3ej(ara) caeioajoJo 6)0cft,Oc9036n336m c&LOc&glceojo, cfegalojcoioloDj 
oaoajo ^alnjjOajlBojcTDKn. eoooaocftOjOKDloo^ tojrald^fflocnil goso o <0.0991 
am oaxxjo (3)oann a)ooio§j fflnnliaoojjos iilnmaomijo eainiio aoojomo) majceo 
<&>36TD3 o. @a6m<ft>jsaTO)1oo3 gDSOnJseiloS enjnad63B(Bgoo Oc0§1oa) oaxijio ea 
6mcft>js0ai3)(S)0(m good a 3 <00 jam aloflooiM (aiooiawlajlceojona) aaK^xaml 
oo3 aoooaj araojawaajajffloem. 

cn)J3(3)i.a3)^(n)fflacft>3ej(3ri» Q6 (/d1cd>(5)<j»J 0S (moearaaomil araemcao (aioeo 
cralcft. ajaJ68Bog g(B>(3(3i3)l0<&>36n3j(iJ03o3 (03f2l<9S)J(mj6n3. (maaoila^alejo 
ora), earoj^3a)1aj(3)1cft>a3ceo aikaDaomil gjlculceojam, n<j)05)1an> Baj aooadiso a® 
am ajooo)3o3 eaj6n§ (3i3(3)^3ojao t !> tl £iscft>63i3a3 Gaioeijo ggeioaira) oaj (_ajGBaoo 
agJOT) @3(/)0)1<D) 0cft.3(8g336m1()Q)03 (31O)(B03oJ6m63B0g3 ffl Ol eft, S <00303, GBCTOlCQ) (oJ 
miDomcasej em(3)3ce®(/3 njaliooalnja) gorillas g6n§3Q0)1ajam n_iei ajnJ63B(gg 
OQijo (Braaoamloci? (3irae1ffl3mijj1rim63r3g3Qa)1 g(D)(3(3T3)1(30)36m. (3i30)1d)j(5)<ft>30TO) 
Qjocn)c0ojo1^|jgg oJ032k3(/d63bo 3 (86njoa)ojj(3ajo B(p1aj3c0ojamjfflj6n§3oa)1aj 
omj. aej6nj3o1oa^ sja1(0)o ajalGaoouilnyoaS gDojaiawo mjo36nslo(i3 airajG^nJO 
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3(010)1(03 (0)001) eft § col o_| (2)0 §3631300) (8dft®63(31O)l0(l3 fflleflodl (S<2)ld)loO) (TO 
c9®2(/3 (313)00)1 oJjmCOClJCOTraliyitSOOi^SJCTTICaiOQan cft06TT)3o. (8cft§a_|0(T) (8oJ3£1)gg 
OJ(3 fflEJQOJOglcftgJOS 0Q)J(3JDQJ1(D^ (010)1 6Kl5 2cft2(8SOB3aD®6TT)2306TT)(n) «)(O)l0d) 
Qj1(SaOoi(liyit9S)2(TT)26n§. tftj §(010)1(03 oJJ0r)(3a)l(32)lc96)6)(ij§ cftLOcftgtojo (SdftOgl 
oa)(0)OQ)j6)s (n)oarocfto®ijjl(in)(20Qa)l. 6i(oi(^)o oJGcftn goo) cftoeKaio) (Scftragraioiloo^ 
sjlciO)23(2>l (200003 6)cft(o3a_|Jgg(a)06)6TT)(TT) iiildO) (313aj(3o96)Jffl26n§000)1ej. 0(O)Cg>o 
(31301) ‘eftej' a(j)(TT) Qil(Sa0n3d6T1)(010)l(^6)aJS0(010)(a)J6)cft06T1§JO, (201^ (313(0) ‘gj(0)0 
(030X1)’ Q0)0(I!)(0)J6)cft06n§JO, (313)0)2 0)1 eft (0)(2>2®S 2261122(.B<2>0<2>1®2dT) oJJCfflOO) 

toil (progression) rarajaocoiraioilo) ojl®2(ii)23<2>l GSioonlcoKaijOeftosnsjo (0)2cri) 

c96)®1tes)6)aj§2 ofl)(8(TT)(2))<j3(j3). 

nJGeftH, 01)10(0)1.00)^00)00)® gDOOI^dS g®6TT)cftJSo 63®J OJOOGJIOIJO 20J iillej eftj 
§3<2)2cfto3 (801003 OlSGJIOIJO 6)(0)^(010)100§ 01)0 0)^(0) eft o3 20)0)il£13ee®1 g)(0)l 
00) OTSOIOJOS (313)(/0m)(.oJijjra6T1)(010)1®03 (,oJ(0)lcft(20c9®l(200JOT)26n§. (3136313 00) 
(2)3611) 1950 cftgl(03 CU)(03aOl(H)1(03 §300)^03 (8G(/3l<2)(0)(2)2®S 0)00)0(0)1(010)1(03 
cft(0)lo n(j)d1) (313) C® (2)0 oJJOo (8010 eft (010)1(1) cftOSTOl^lJOcftOSJceQJOrxailGeJcflfflOQan 
d)S(010)l<2> Ola]61Uleft Bid) o_K 8®(U)1(03 ®(0)(^>®(010) 63®J (a13(8GCro1oft 6)6)03^0(0)^ 
(010)16)03 (313(8(0)01)2(2)0 (8G(®1(2Ka)(2)1(03 gQipGilfflJdl) i)lo0)20<2)l (3136TT)1 o) 1®(010)2 
013(0). §3631300) S0®(0)1(2)(0)(2)J®S ujlfiO)20<2)l ODOCBSOSl cfteJ3®2fiJ23<2)l 20OJ 

(souoipjo ®(ox^xoio)l®o^ ej®)cftoeio aocd)njjcftg( 2 )jor)j 6 n§. oraoi g 6 iiso( 2 )( 0 )jo oil 
eiO)leJcftJ(TT)(0)J20(2) ^IJOJoJOSJcftaS geioJOGlajlceOJOl) (3T3^L£l63Ba3ce6)JoJcftrao 
alj (0)1(2)01 (T)1(3al®iJSJc96)0(T)JO QcftOSJceQOOIJO ^S(2)Oc06)J(n)J2J62e. 

(3136313 (U)(03a®1(2)1(03 0(OXX}O (8r3OD-0n(j)eftJ(ai3)l0($ LaJC0)1<ftffi0C2)06Tr) 230l(2) 
0(O)8ftl®3 go 63131 ail 6) S, ®( 0 )(^> (010)1 ®(l3 01 ) 100)0 0)0§l(o3 230l og)SJc9®®ojSJ(T1) 
oroooarocftoralcft (3ra(3mo(oio) GG^orailajlefloooijgg (ai( 0 )lcft 20 < 2 > 06 n) ®ra)(§)o ^ilei 
Knoaiosjcftgj^s raeftsiodjoceraraioijoi)®). toiglajooiiloisjraio) 2(oo)oi3Ga)ora(nira i } 1 
2)g3g3 63 ®2 cft2S2o6nicfl6)0(3 (313)(2)2(3(8qjG 6) 6) (11 3^023 ® 3 (2)1 2002(8011003 oJ2®>1(2) 
®(0)(§)®(ai0) CTD^o^l6)^|SJc06)JCTD^6T13. 2LO0)22(3(010)lcftg3l(03 iilei®2®S (313)®0Cl)d)3 

(8 oft (03 2 o (2)1 ®j (raj rarasjraircndftoejo 0100 g)oilso(g)dT)2 0 ora®) (oijsojoraj 613 ®-) 

cft2§la0001)(0)03, 0nJO§(l3 eftral6mJ32261TU)l (0)2S6313l(2) 0(OX)g>o 0eft§l<2)3Slc902d))1 
so. gioioaijos aolcftsdo-racftado ooeeioitoomcerajoln^SH eftLOcftglejjoscffijo oraai 
0(2) gaJ0O1)1c96)2(TT)(U(3c9ffl 6)6)cft(U®2(TT) (31320O)2o3dlcft O0cB(0)l<2>2©S<2>2o cftLDaJO 
61010)20 tcUijJOlo-pn^ 21361 ^ ail 611)1 63(pl<ijlc9®ei2o 20 2(00)O13Beft(326313g32° OaJOQ) 
®)2 oidnlrajoi)®). ^n)2(.oo)22(3(oio)lcftg2©s ®i3)®oa)0) raraai^ce® go36in®ei oieu 
eftjoT)®)!®^ cftjras (0)6)00) ®raai®26)s gouojoio ora)(ucra j !)i22S2 aj( 3 c9 ® gooi(3 cftipl 
012001000610)01) ®(0) §1(2)1 teoj ora toil oijgg 0®j goJoailcftjsloaJoaDlrajoraj 2(00) 

O1OG(OlO)l0O)(O)l0®(2)2o, 20 ‘(313 00001) (.(0)1 (2)’ ijjlcft1(311)cfto30e0®(a)l0®<2>2o (StftOg 
(T)1gra6TT)cft0ej(010)2o (OIJS^ODJo 02322anleft(nJil3®6)l)6313<!32° ^(Oil^aJJ^gJ 0 § 
6nso<2)(8aj3o3 ailorals oJoraduo^oulaL^orajo (3ra(8(0)Oi)2(2)o aooon)(.(O) 02 oi) 2 o 
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oilaojirolijlcojcTiD rara)(D)j(3(sajf3C3K5)1(gejc0ffl caflratoscnjo caracoled (r>-i3u>0CTU 1 oracft>3 
SJc96)00DJO (3T3(0)l6)G^ nCejfflOCQ)l C3T30JrajQS d3^ffloJ0l (2(B) 003)1 cft>6n§1(DJCTD 3(00) 
ajoQacma) (06n§3oaDlmoQ)l(Bejcflfflj ccnggsmjo gocucS cnlcSsmamlccncosc&jcmjeTiE. 

gD03 fflOOOCOTD) Cn)0CDJcft>C0lc96)00DJO gDQjd 0CO)(^)6)raira)OT3)6)anD(H)O6n3 cft^jojlsl^j 

cm. emcoracsro) a(aroxu3Blcft>g3ra6monD rajpccnldsraj ecu rang! cur; gg njlnmsmgsoQ) a 
(.0K»ffl2(3c3K5)1cft>ogQ3)06m grueciMcul^lcDjcmraccraE&nraS aoolos) cmsan^JCD^rarallcaS 
nJJtmlQS) 6)«5)Og)6)(OTU) K5)6)CTD ar0^oMlte6)Jcft)0Q)0Q3)l(DJCTr)J. COrajOQljdeaJBSiiJSCD^aDSQS) 
CJDGDJCTOffll a](5raiO)1OCa)(^>rai(0)l6)G^ CaT^CDSmCDSffllcmtolejjo OtasanejQJCTDJ nJCDlrfld 
<£r,o®miub. caraculs o rats) cucplrussjcftcd culaoBlcftralcerajcm csaD3§1cro csrausdcu) 
laoraul'ijocoS accril m^ccnpcroadlciraa?!. fflLaroajdrorrole&aScera c&ejcraajjo cScft>3S>1(U) 
ocujo aojo nJO(B)j(scnj3(^ (JDODjacnral ajcScaraflcea oJjnSdoJsrarosjeilcBrjo aojasram 
emdnj. ad ajcpjojaS raraxxjaJBGgQffijo caracolraoffiolsraTO agjcOTlecDejcerajcscnjcd cucru 
as)co1a2(3G5ra)l6)OQ) ci^ccnleraejcerajcmccd ojjn^cunj^l mscaratosam coracruemnSd 
6mcara)1ra3 caradtosod c&cplraarcn aragscoj c&oa^o. gra raraxijo aeocscms eralscsnnj 
cfejsl gra6TT3CTT>3Q3)lCD;j(TT>2 gDeC5)GaJ3ra£J BCDJ 6)raaJ3^m3l£) c&JS2o6TUC3TtJ)l£J36m 
(SL<0) caraccujo gocm 6Dculras racaxxjo racft^lcurajcmcurasram gra racaxijo Caracas®)! 
6)<fe§1 njgglooofflcera ajcrnlca3 racfesranejcucmccneira). ggcm c&sramjcm cdjoj croa 
r^)63ra0cra (jDGDjamcaajdraKnlcerajtftngl o^crra GsJSB^ramlaD cft>1§1o3) aojnjsl 
(ljjdculcad crojcMdlij (.cflcnracsrtnlraS mlcmsraemcmsoffllrajcm;;. agj oilcraBlcararam 
raascmjo csxmjalej. racasegsramtocoS iiloroscuccrn g>ailras granescolrajcm cara> 
ooijdcsqjBasceraajgg iJIcftlcsmsralccrilc&rag agjoraoJB^ciasrajras carajragracerasejj 
cm njra1nJ3s1oa)30Q)1 ^J1(_ccr>'1oa>(ol^](g<T_|3c/3 corajcmjcacsqjBocaira) carao^scplcerajcmccnlaDj 
nJt&CDo, ojl.rtg)cm. cu3cd^c 3 0ijjQ3)ca)®) coraccnlram aJjmco3cnoQ)1c0ojcft l Q3)36m, cruras 
njcncuejcacol^ijo, asmcftlc&coln^o, culcsc/OoadcuGJcacDlijjo aojo. gaculras raanajo 
aejsnjsolraci? amcrulram cmjsmlmlterajcmcrolracd carajcpo gcdocflrasrangsc&rarao 
cmD3njmcu9Jc9raco6mraira)1(sa|(U)2o mlGcraoadmej<flQra6mcc5ra)leci?(U)jo cftjrasraro) 
raom, caracu&sjras nJlcrajsoro^cm gOnjlcerasaS aJ^ccnlcD) njauccrilc&cdcea caracueftsao 
cujo oJsracTuco^ajjo graranecmj craDSojIceasaS g>ajlrascara)racinr>Q3)jgg crostu^ccucft, 
rag c&raranecamjcacisjo caraaralram cai^cucra^cnjarocoramo mldalranjsjcflrajc&offijo 
rauJOfficcncm. csbooo (oJ«»°lcft>a3Q3)l racoxs^racora) caanecsap'f’jgg CDlcmtolejej gra 
ool(3a1«j)1. emcararara), caramjn^osmsoBGgcsasgjo (oJUisciDo cfeejooascrslcojcmj 
racu®>1ra3 gaculras caramjnadosmcamlmjo culcrajscmcsraflmjo ccnracmciTOrand (oJ3cl>3 
ctu>o taGJailceraraajsccD. gDfflrcncacmcril&ugg njca1(.craa6grag1ejjras eraaajjaoajjcajg 
ooisojjcm, coraraej®nco3, ailcmscrujoerarcucflffl asolracucerascujcm aioraxusral a®cm 
gojcojo goo)c3cara)1 ti^sjterascujcm oJjccralcH) cumjamcolajdrarmlcujjras ‘caramj(.c/)ara 
cujo’ nJsracTura^cujo ggg ccraocusrascm Gnjcojo CDcr)Jcra)co1aj(3csro)1raQ3) racmc^as 
ceralasdlcHKgajsoS ^cucScera granesceralracuisjcefflsad cacplraarcraj. caracm ffl(.(rocuoBl<fti 
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The glorious art form (Theyyam) has to be received to boost the tourism 
potential of malabar, particularly North Kerala, which is the womb of several 
cultural traditions, including the ancient Dravidian Civilization. This will also 
help in the growth of the tourism industry in Kerala and thus give a big boost 
to the economy as a whole. ’’ 

e<ft>0(B§06nDl(n)co3 easma^smolco ailt&orumcoiraflm ajlnejoKjofflocofl anflej 
ceojmD ejcmoraocDOD orajoaflrajmo qotxxjo (TOJOcOTiauopmas)® grasmcft^scarailao rare 
rafloa^ aruicOTJ m1(3ialca)1cQ)j6)s raremjGaJcMdCTTolffl) goano c&ocS 

asdics aj^aj(roo®>(8ffi6U£Jcft>u3 Kn c ft>^onr)jOcft 1 06n§1®1c96)jecTuoa3 rare®) grararocft^s 
raraolao rarerafloog mlemcrojrajnjIcft.rasnncoirarlGnjo ailcft.crom aminjaDcroocMdoraocao 
® carol ODjgngg csaruajao cb( 26 u&jc!c»ocq )1 fflODjcaomosno. ajlraorasnoraruolraS c&ora^fflo 
asjo, graoruoBmrareolraS (ajerai^c&nijjo ajrairoSajSGcesoCTisraolejorairo) aj^ajcrooaDo. 
goraflram 63anr>jcft>js1 mioocymmejd3Q®lGc9®6n3ra)l(8ejceffl06n3 ®cft>osc0oo§jo so 
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raraolraS g6n§3c96)jonDOT) aoQQ)lc9Q2c&>. 

6 ?oj ojoaora, ajcfegM aJ06rmn)ca)j(SaJ06)ej, aoj ajtfHcaaa rarescrsjcBcnjooa, god 
coocsro) ag)G63r3o BKDjcealeajiJlrajcrr) raraxxjo Gojoejjggaj erararoc&^sraraolQal ml 
ejmlGJoJlm ra)063i30<2)l ffloojmojCTig. rareeraxrofflcroo crooa]fio1tft>m°l®n(2)jo c<&ada 
QJJO gO(i_|OGc9ffl6n5 graCTTOcft^So (313(3)1(53 (1)1(110 ailaaOOJCrTXDO cft,06rTOOo. mO(ra)I2£J, 
smmaziQaScefflOQan erasmce^scraraiofflsraolralsilrajcrTo ®0o3d(s°l<B) n_io(3§1cft>gjo raraio 
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ecanadfflO06TTOoio 00odlfiDa1Cijc90aj0o. fflO(0O2)ej, ^cmooao 0ijjo»0o1cft>gl03 cu^ 
00^01000 ooacmoolaSaojsjcrro BOGaoaj 0 iooajo 0 i 9 ajoQ) 1 ej 1 s 0 nJsjcinD 0 ) caosejcea] 
glosjgg eftc, 00 ^ 2 ) 000 ) 019o1gqjosjo oolaailcaofflOQO) rualajoslcaegosjo ajajocuoo 
ot»cft>0gc90jo1^|jgg GsnjoaoGcmooosjo cft> 2 s 1 oQ)OOQ) 1 a 1 <fl 0 j 0 i 2 OTOjo nJlc/ojcrolceoaj 
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O). (TUOffl^ojrfl(ft> gDSQaJSeiJ^oS a®(TD (.aJtcSilCQXBflejJOS aoccoocojrorsKolejjo c&,0 

ejo g6reoc96)l6)(E)S2<0ffl2(TD CS 6 TUOCJD 0 a^csanD gDOiloai (036TT)(9O3G(9fl6ngo)iggi. 

uJJOJ (SO 013)1 o3, 0(8)<JJo, 633G03 cft.0ej(3TU)JO 633G03 gDSOKBJO ©c&OSJCSTtnjo 
©cft>06n§jo nJjm^mltSalcefflOaj^Oc&oeTielralcSojcacffiosinn, arncoiKnaoco) raracBmeao 
crucocntoocD) eocucsao gog^soira) f^Giscnecffio aoolaolcaosaS cfeipldsoors) ajjao 

Qi^013)63BG§3 g)eJ300). 
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Ravi. K.P 

CBT9)(jDjanncft>cn®)j0s eocoaooffil gDos^offilcaS gsQejsjcmo) aocecnajjo aooaro 
(ra/toajjo fflesjKtnoajjfflOQQ) n^gajjo cueiloffi carajQjpanxDjaJo g)03)^a3 erasTD^ejs 
cnm)06m. cai^offilcoce«6rodesfla)2aj(3oi)6aragooffil SjO«5)1cQ)fflOcn)1 c3Tdslnjm(3 (3r5)6)a_|§ 
sj an ca) offices) ra^ej^oolarfloorjo caraculc&offlajjo arucDjajjo carecm cn1(D)iacuca3c96)(o1^|j. 
C3T3Cr0(2C3)J(0ira)lGDJO C3T3U)1ce>0(DGc&La3nca(36TT)(aT3)1aD2o (n)JOC3)(OU)^o, (TOE) 

c3)jo, arooGnnoBCD^o ag)cnDl ajej^63Bog 6TUaDj croooonjcaocDlcats) 

ai)cee carara) cmaslraraocffiooffil oro(3(gqjOrU(Dl care®) gDaroj,6)Qffi ‘aoDjcroa^ra)? car<)) 
6u^0(T)raira)1ro3aDlcTr)jo aj(86moL(^2)U)(3(2C3r5)1c33a)1ar>2o (6TD3m26TT)ou>°ltKK®J 
K5K5)1ra3(T)1cinr)jo njlffljcS(3)i20<e6)1. ^'DQQffiooj (3)1co1^|dlcijlc^cT)1anr)j gojstdo carajcuj 
0Dl<ft>®)0Q)J6)S0ffiJo CaTdjCDJCnlcatOXlffiJQS CSejOcfeQjlceiadSTDQOTmOffiJO G(DOc06)1 cft.0 

6TT)Oa5. 

carajCDjcDlcatjnoffiloej e<ft>ta3oaooffio arojoi^aDooffilrajorej. o^ctdocoS goaa^aS- 
Gcferagloffi orooiajaDlcft) (D0r^tsloffit^colcrv)cocaru)1ro3 geoe carajculajca)^ offijceofl (oJOjsS 
(3rD)1^J(0) C^3^6TOltft'2'2£Ji ( ^i^Jn n aDOffljaOQa)l 6TUCm)Oa_|§06TT). 60(3)10^(3)0) 
cro(.K»°lcftiw3, ffl(OT<n^<DaJcMd63BC/iS, 3g1(0)jc&a3, car^BliziaDlaiocnilcaaS ca)jS63T3loffiaj 
6)raejoo c3T3c^(Dajra8c9ora6irT)coTO)1oD nilecuoffifflooffil. fflejoffiograrmlaej ea)eajejjce> 
gjo cft>cu1ca)cft>gjo gaSQceffloggjcTDajoffijQS iUCDli.cOTGCBKnoosoajo eko)o c3)(0T3)Jiil 
as) o\)0)a3ffl t !jG6iruou)o ^ajQffiloejejoo aroocSajeracencftrooQffi acnjoi^aS Scaim 
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cotoM (.oJKDlo^dlcefflQajgj. (luoaoltoi^asioiM oroo^aieinofei^oooco) (200j<ii^6)C$ 
(orejororalcft, s? 1 (u 1 ( 0 ) (oto) 1 o(i^ (3ira)(P63B6)g (3raan)(0)l(0)J3(3cra(T)63Bgji23()a)1 GuJ(3(aio)2 
(d1^(oio) 1 goal (313) ail £ 06 ) 01 ^. ooocrxoIdkcncDr^s ooilooaieiaxraioiM (3i3d0>6)£| 
sjono ai^ceioilaDjos (3i3(i)jeaj63ragjo (n)i(0)i(oro)l6xi3 izoaDtarajaJSSBgjo (313)610, ooo 
(010)1(03 (313) ail nj (oi^o eoosl. raraojnjtoijc&gloej 6)iiJOjcft>mcft)g1ejjo eoooaiei^gl 

Oljo gnoojo (BnJfflJl2leJO(010) £0>LD3alO(.(O)631303 (31363136)00 (.oJ(0)_! ) c9iil6)aJS2(TDJ. (8(3 

aooon^i.s(oio)1o(i8 aj^ajnno(063Bg1(o3 oolono roln3d£0>3(n51(a)(DO6n) goaj(3. n^oaj) 

Bilejjo (0)0(010)1 ejjgg (iDo^eioroajioxsaio rarajoocmefflo goai6)(3 (aKSiioralajlceeij 

omlei. (3i3)a8c06)2§(aio)l0aj gkoctood, <8(o_io, oraj(B(3, at^slajjipcQileiei 3000 x 18 , 6U 
(10)0c96)loej oail, £0>3ce6)(1)3S6Xl8 tft!l£)0aJ0(.(0)63Ba3, g)ai6)(3&IOo (8r30O®Ofi9d(O1O)l(o3 
oolono 6TUaa1nMcft>(, (0)0 OCQ) 01(00611). a®(1D3(08 ^(10)^ 02)1 6) £1 00) 3 21] 01)1(03001 (TOD 
®)l(o3 oolono eniariloadc&^oioo®) orooajaolcej oi1eoc/)(oiO)l6)a^ (3r3oo^ai(o8(06)(D6n) 

Oljo (313) U)J (1)1 eft, (0)00)16)01 6101 aDlo3dc0^(O) (TUI (0)1 Oljo (0)(ZlZfl(03 OieJlOODOOJ 011(8^(30 
g6re0(H)lOj(inDJ. S20(0)10J^01(mO(n)J6)S g)(D<0>63OQ2)ai(D26)S (313(nj,ai(o8(06)®6TT)(23 
coilojonoj go(ax rai^uijool^toicHileiei (3i3)6ijpoo63r3o3£e6> sgo) (oiooaoo ga3oc06)o 
ggo(i)3(iQ)l£i. 

(313)a)J0Olcft>(O)(H)J6)S (3T3)6)J^O(1)6)(OlO)£06)jOl^|JO ag)tf>j(010)j£ft>006)(l8 (DoJCOOei 
£0ad^6)(O1O)£06)JOl^|JO 6)£fe.ojl.(313o_|a3 0OS(01O)J(TT) (313@l[_aJ0QQ)o ^£06)00^0 (TDOCDJcft 
Ol£06)J(TT)J6T1§. 6)c03.ojl. (3T3oJ(l8 agJIPJOTil: (03o3d(Sl<13)(0T0)l6)(l^ 0(3)013 OJ006313gJO QDJ 

£0O)lmileiailoado1(a)fflO6ino. s?loil(0)o oraslaoioonoaioffloco)! raram^cooilc&aoemoj 
(OIOOOJo. (313(0)26)cfe06n§ (H)2£0(a)l<r!)1eja)ln3dOl(O)aO(I2) (30o3d(Sl(H)(0T0)l6)(l3 (oJOBOOoJ 
OlaO0O63B08 (313 CQ)J £0(0)1 cfe Sloil(0)(010)lO(1^ L^u5<T)n-l®1^3®631303£06) (31300)1(2 oJ 
OlaO0O123aij£ft>(!Q)l&l. (30o3d(Sl(I2)(0T0)l6Xl3 OJ(0>3d)>o (313(0)l6)(l| (10) SQiEJol (010)1 £l)gg 
gCg§0<^_pCQ) ea)Sl6)(I!)SJc06)2£ft 1 ag)(1D(0)J(20(.(0)(206n). fflOOjoil^aa (313Sl0O)O0(T)alO(20 
02)1 QOJ (33o3d(Sl<D) Sloil(D)ei0(010)(0)1(1)0(03 (DOo3d(Sl<13)oJ(DloDO(D63r303 (SOOSlOCQ) 
Sj(010)0eijo (2 0610(010)1 6) (l8 (313)(n)OnO(O)O(32)c06)2Ol^|Jg2 el(0)1(H)JO 0il000)(0)0))jo 
(^2(36ro(O)(id)£06)jeoi6iisl<i2)2g2 m 003010 , 6 x 13 63sj63rao(0i0) noooaijo ooleiool&i^j^ 
(0)0(11) ©oJQ^O. (313 (0)^6) (03 06113 o^lPjraiOlJ^OOeai) 01(0*1^0 (33o3d(Sl<B)Q(8aOOO 
631308 (313OKO)Ol(i_jlc06)J(n) (11)Oa>eJnilc0>OOS2 | ) 1 63Ba3c06)(T : |jO(O1O)Jg2 (2OOJoiO,0O$ 
Oil oH (2001 (TOO £0)08(00 6 ) (010) (Do c0>6)6113(O1O)Jc 03 n® 000 (0)0 611). 1 

(ixsoio(o)no(i)oa)joolc 0 >(a)() 2 )jos eocoaocoil (ojojQojg ffloojnn^exi^ otojooioIeOj 

l_aJ 03 (1)63136)^02)0611) OnJOOIJOOl (313) Q)J (1)1 £0> 3 6)jp 00631308 (313 gl 00)0 (8 6111 30)00 
0o_KB)(aXO). (23(.(0X2ei 6D(010)(3o (3T3)6)jp())631303 (33o3d(Sl<B)0(OlO) Q2)J £0(0)1 00)1 £1 ail 
oSdOlKDOlJO Sjloil(0)6)(010) (313QQ)2c0(a)l£a)OlJ6)(2(1T) OO)DOnjl£06)2(11)(a)leiJ6)S 6) 6)01 oil 
a)^(20(8(ii) (c3oo-oon3d(_s oj^oiaooo63i36)g()2)2o c0>1(P3|3 (lUtroil-oJOffllaiirilajilfeD 
00o3d(.sl03)0(010)()2)2o (313) (JDJOOl £0,(0) 02)1(03(1)1 (11) (200l (1)1 (8 (OlO)Jc0> 00)0611) Q2)LOO(3m 
(010)1(03 6)£jJCQ)(0)(0). (313)oSdO(82K8())30a3 61100)3(06) oJOOOo §0(0) (niOOojldaOJOnOJ. OO) 

( 2 ca)ooo 2 @ 2 ( 0 )l (integral experience) (3i3(8ooioadlnjlo63i3l<B) graj oo)oa)£ 0 ,o(i)£ 06 )o 
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Ggoo c3raam1fflQa)ino(3ic^o (ultimate reality) <a06n§(3r5)3(Dlo63Bloo) boj si 
eBoocrojnjoconcDjonDj ©ail. 0nO(82io30aDdDl0oi1 crulfjDo^ieQCDGajoQei 2 . raigj 
nSdoeizeoDoaS Qj^ceeDfflOceojcTrKSoJooej rang) u)2 mica ©) mil a ej (3igi6upo)o c3Tacroco>l 
ca)jajo3Qjjao(2)1 6i3J(ru)0a_|| (n)j(3)j(3r5)l0O$ BOfSoomlcaKnoojIejjo OO) <9(3)1 oqjj as bj 
©mncssTuoairairaflejjo mjcrolrmlKnaotralrajamj. (3i3(3)3(iJ0§ (B)°l(8(Bi3)jo (6i2J3d2i6in1 
caajjo cgreuilmleajaoajej^figBgjas orooimjoQxiJjoiocQ) amjnad^mjaocffilajcTDj. rare 
(3)jacft>o6TTSj(3)0cm G(3oa-aon3d(S6>raro) rujm^ml^ojiijlceajcft) n®cm eicai^o mlo 
ecugooS raigjoijmlcaKaoojIaej (3ig)6)J! 1 3O)63Bo3ce03Q3)1&]. (3i363BOd) OD3O)306ii)S 
m63B|3j6)s raramjeoJo, ©6i5)3d)o ajoolarunlorlcaiaocn) slail(B)3(3JG6nj30)o ng) 
amlajocffiejoo cmajcujmlcaosu^omsaraaS ogjaiijcfficmj. 

cargjcujmlcaomcTOraiaosm oJjRnlaooJsaj ODoODca30(DlGO3oii(3r5)lG£Jc90 (3ig> 
63Jj,3d)63i3o3 Qjl2i(3o3(D3(5’2)ca2)3Q2>1 (oJGOJOolcsajdnKJ). gDos^amGons, Gcaagl 
coiasKBomo (DlGODrfldlajlcsaoajjoi) omoffijciDlca crujcnjaroof^Gi^nadsaBaa cgrasaxog 
Oojsjcmrnjom moa^fflfflocol (3ig>6)jp(D63Bo3 aoojamj. mo§o1ajjcft>a3 moslooii 
aroooorocaoalcaffljejaimiaoQa)! cmlral^otoaajsjcTDj. arojcaadoi 03n9d(.s1co)(3i3)lGej 
ceojo oruoocrocaoralcft) aaajaila^eBBglGejcSojo elonoGBoolooiracaglGejcSojo (3ig> 
eupmGOieijej mo6mjra1cflffljamj. rai^oij mica® rajas eoaijcaoxiaoro) oiloxiSoad) 
ajIeaKraiziOcaalaceaoane <aajl(3)0Q)jo, emocuejjo GBoo-03n3d(S(3i3)l0o3 aacuaj 
0)^6313063 croocaad^aajsjaraijamj. 

(arajejialcaaS gsmeocajomcnjcajoejjgg GmooieijcagM njjoecruoceaj smtm 
ooijas ^ja1(.©)ajra3c9Q©6TDo raigjmara mscoraijat)®) sDofloo^ e30)2i36n). a^omoraS 
oJjocamocflajcaglraS sloilceajom moesoslcagjas ODJ(3)Jonej3Q2>2)Q2>36Ti) moaa 
(3i3)lGnj(8(iD G£J3ca63ra§lKj3mlom odjq2)o QjlGi23jij1aj1cea3a3 majceajajipl cas§1 
coiaojjca n^cTD raigjmoB orojcjj1ajlceajcTr)ja6TT§®nejjo owgsssI s1oj1(3)B(8o30)o 
oraaicnolajlceasoS caiptojon aaj cmoejcasejQQijcnao raigjonxraM eie^aej. moLsn 
aej (.0)32ic3T3)lm nJK)(5T3)igg smt3)CQ)jas iJffl1(.(3)aj(53c9aa6TD(3r3)1a(i^ nj©1m1(3)1 
002X12)36313 §3(3) OJ^c9(3)213c9QJCTD(3). 

meaj3(aiDom3a)jm1ca(3)OQ)jasoQ)jo GBoalcniKjxiQijasoQijo o/loxSoomsciraca 
oJ3063bo 3 go3ac9Q36inejaca36n§ (3ig>o)2d)1ca3d)d5)0o 212013 ©ig)6)j^3m63i3o3 (nJO 
aiom^o ems2OT3(3)0Q2)1 cao6TD3o. B^1(3)-oro(.(3)1-cijffl103iri1(3)1 njfflleiojcaad^a^o 
oo)1 6TU(m)aa_|§ oigjsupmeBBgoeimcu. gboo ©3n3d(S(3i3)l0oi5 (iD2<a9d2)03o9d(.s°loQ> 
oj^cuaiooaesBC^ ©la©) caaeresjceajonj. goal a^KDjKnrao OD2i2aD0(3r5)OQ)36n3 gb 

ODlQ2)(3)OQ)c9Qca(313) 02nJ0o_|S2G(313)6n§(33 a^ODKDlamceajOl^lJgg (IDoaJOBOJJO 

ga30c9QO6ns2. a®oi)3((^ gbodI 02) (3)aoQ)03)2o (n)o(ro<aoa0(3i5)OQ)2o oJjoxSmltaaj 
iJlcSojoD ^(3i3)©o (aigieupmearaag raraGoialaaoS (nio^os^©)! o)2(U90Gej3ijm 
ooijas (§30)21302)1 (ID 2)1 oil c90 3 (1)3 6113 OIJ 6132,0)3 03 (111 21(3 03 ca(8 (33(^)30302) (33. 0§1(3) 
(3ig»6)Ji3m0(3r5)cfl02o1n] ajl.oDl.(.o3ls0o3 (3iae1(.oJ3Q2)o Gmoceojca. raigjoijmlGcao 
(3r5)0(3)Q2)1eJ3QJ0§, (3)0121(33 ngJODJO GrU30Slc902(lD(3)3OQ)l ODffl^eJnjIceajOD (IDfflJ 
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aDG5T3)l6)ej ajlailU) gJODailgOa)63I363;j6)S O)6m(T\)JtmJCOTO)1eJOCQ)l0JCTT)2 g'DCTDraS. 
croiajtincsrinloej 6TUaDjcrojo(ro, (ruoaraiajjo ec&ioBajjo raiiazilejjgs) arilraamra raracu 
qjIcjd^o o^)6)ctdo6)c96) laojeooii ojaoorjanDrailcn croajaarareitoej ailailoD aileooi 
63 bo 3 (mamlejjgg rareslailsl 63ra1c9®ejjo ra)1raoa3 njoslei a^ono®) rare ail s63Bg3k£J 

c96) GnJOCTO Gffl0GaJU6TTilar0o eft,®)®! CaretBlcflejanD sjlCTUlc&rajgg C3raCfflffllc96)6>0Q> 
Gajooejcffijgg a^oLfflo^raijaocarailcagjras raio&injra^aosno. 3 nraj raraj6ijpan>o ® j 
ojfflajsjam e®railc& raon3d(S < ’l®>aJ®1arora6)raiz» cn^cMdaaooofl ailaoc&ejaDo e> 
onoraiM ailacSaacreo agjanr) rarejsiM.ocreo Gajoejjo oJCDOscffiQajsjamanosm goailos 
cft,06inDJCTT)aj). 

goarai^cDilaej aj^rai^croraisiorail aca)aroaj30(H)6gBog a]^ra^(njra)(83cra63i3§o 
®) 06 TT) c3T3o(B6iru3cft l (3 colcDlcMdl^|Ky). care croaj^ ao^(3 araj e3aoao6)6Trecrre3®)lffljcTr)j 
raresgaarairailaa^ cft,®6n3rars)ra3. goos^aS crojoraitcre^cniarac&oejraiOT icnoararoilcnj 
ajjooraru) (S3aoo G3O9l®)ra}®)c06)cfe6)raira) (oJcdood oooadtsto-crooocrocaocDlcft! 
crooajo32>o®>l gcQxSrarcnloceoofflnejajmoaa rareegaarairailmocajcTTijsine. ggrail ®c$ 
eoo)20®>06no carecronJ^ao^mseeQajgg araiao^orinJcMdsaBoSces) ojralra 

cMd rareegnOo rarejajoo^ajgra). gooro^aS eacreraoaadLsraroilooc&raroij 2 >o(rai 2 £j rare> 
6u^oaD6aBgj0S(H)jo rareslcniooroaocHilrajonDrai go® ereoacrosaojoJcaocHilrajanrij. 
crtiocroc&^Knc&onj^mlfflOocro lajono G3oa63i36)§ cniEaejoilceQjcfcQQijo rarerail ao3 care 
s1craDoor>raroilra3 rara)6u^o(T)63i3o3 rajc^^sjrarsijonrirailajjo tooriDlcesjcTTijsng. 4 i/30 
ojIojd cftoaj^ffllfflOoomcoilejjo cs3oocro®>&inJo c3T$6upaDrairoil6)Ci| rarasIcraDoamao 
c&>3anr>26n§. ®ra)ora3ceaon_p®>raiail6)ej 6)n_io®jg3railcft>o®o <ft>o 

ejo eoocsilc&s^laJlcaiarooaDiiJco^o gDajQQijfflooQijo rara> 610,0 ere® rare) 6 nj(ru)Oa_|Sj 
rareijanoj. a®orr)ora3 croocroeft^ra) cnioanlcm^ffllaoocroQaijiaocnil 6 tuctu>®<t_|§ care) 
a^oraialcara) sajorajgrailcaoraoraro) crotiJ(3oolc96)jonDlej. rarerai (o-i®>l®rog1(inr>mo 
oo> (83ao6)raiuioQ)jo rareemje^oceffloggjonr) aoojr^^lailraiaraiaicE^o rare* ail o^cereral 
ajj. go® rarec3mrareilra3 (.^oailoD caoaj^croEaGJaJoriaijiaoffl)! aeilrai rara)6iipan>raiz5il 
cn croajleaooii 6irucru)aj6n§. mcD 3 nao>-(aJc&^rail sjlailrairareil®^ rarejailoadcflsoraao 
6 to crootinl rai^®a am caocpuJajosoeno (.aoajlcuxro'DCBco^cTDa&inJo ajsanoogjoaj 
ai)c96)jCTr)rai. eeiocarairailaej rare)3^®rara) aj o ral arual rail cacruoocBrai ail nj ora a 0600 
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VOYAGES OF DESIRE: 

THE SELF AND ITS GRAMMAR 
IN CONTEMPORARY MALAYALAM 
CINEMA 


ManuV. Devadevan 

B harathan and Padmarajan, two names that evoke a deep sense 
of nostalgia among Malayali film lovers. They are generally regarded 
harbingers of a new phase in popular Malayalam cinema that saw the 
aesthetics of filmmaking in Kerala being redefined. Their untimely 
deaths - Padmarajan was 45 when he passed away in 1991, and 
Bharathan50,when he died in 1998-cameassomethingofashockto 
most film lovers in the state. Bharathan was a brilliant sculptor and 
painter, whose ability to invest a visual imagery with polyphonic se- 
mantic significations was second only to G. Aravindan's. He is said to 
have painted every scene for his 1990 film Vaisali and began filming 
only when he was able, with the help of the late Kannada litterateur 
Srikrishna Alanahalli, to find locations that resembled the strokes 
made by his brush. Padmarajan on the other hand was originally a 
Modernist writerwith several immenselyreadable novels and stories 
to his credit, at least some of which were deeply sensitive or moving at 
times. This enabled him to produce moving pieces of poetry on the 
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screen with a literary richness only so towering a figure as M.T. Va- 
sudevan Nair could ever surpass. There is a scene in his 1988 film 
Moonnam Pakkam that illustrates this well. Bhaskar, a medical stu- 
dent, is holidaying in his seaside village with three classmates. One 
day, while bathing in the sea, a sudden tide carries him away. Tense 
moments follow, and when his death is being reported to hisgrandfa- 
therThambi by one of the friends, this is what we hear: "Wewereall 
bathing in the sea. Suddenly the tide rose. Lopez and Bhaskar were 
caught in the tide. Only Lopez came back." These words -the last four 
words - have left many a viewer breathless. Something more sensi- 
tive than this would have come only from MT's pen. 

But the popularity of Bharathan and Padmarajan and the sheer 
nostalgia they evoke has nothing to do with the visual and poetic spec- 
tacles they created. For these spectacles were certainly not unrivalled 
in any sense. There was an Aravinda n to answer to Bharathan's visuals 
and an MT to outshine Padmarajan's poetry. Besides, not always did 
Bharathan and Padmarajan deliver. The later years of their careers 
witnessed a marked decline in sensitivity. It is only pertinent, then, to 
ask what the new beginning inaugurated by them was and how it re- 
defined the praxis of filmmaking in Kerala. Popularconsensus has its 
answer: the duo brought a new sensitivity to the representation of sex 
and sexuality on the silver screen, rescuing them from the mire of vul- 
garity and rendering them sublime. In this paper we hold that this 
popular consensus is not unacceptable, but we will also argue that 
contrary to what popular consensus believes, its ramifications were 
by no means emancipative. This paper is not about the films of 
Bharathan and Padmarajan. Their names are invoked only to the ex- 
tant of locatingthe commencement of a new trajectory in Malayalam 
cinema. We shall go on to trace this trajectory in its broad historical 
outlines over the next three decades and argue that the sorry status in 
which we find Malayalam cinema today has its roots in the beginnings 
made by Bharathan and Padmarajan. It is our contention that the 
emergence of this trajectory represents a majortransformation in the 
way the Self and its relationship with the act came to be configured in 
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our times, that this has to do with a larger set of political realignments 
which began to set in during the 1970s, and finally that these realign- 
ments were implicitly related to far-reaching changes in the political 
economy of the world that ultimately ushered in the Janus-faced 
epoch of globalization. It is certainly not possible to eithertrace this 
trajectory accurately or historicize it satisfactorily within the space of 
anoverviewlikethe presentone;thatwill requireanextensivemono- 
graphand much more intellectual industry than has gone into this pa- 
per. What we have attempted here is only a caricature. And in conse- 
quence, this paper is inevitably crumpled with a vast volume of data 
and a large number of names and dates, making it a tedious read at 
least on some occasions. Many a passages will read like synopses of 
what should ideally be full-length chapters. As a further apology, we 
wish to state at the outset that the films are not engaged with in a 
purely academic mannerwith its well-defined methodsand modali- 
ties of interpretation. We have an implicit method indeed, but in this 
paper, we prefer to be freewheeling in relation to the prevailing aca- 
demic protocols in India. Thus, there will be occasional flourishes of 
rhetoric, and there will be value judgments made from our own con- 
sciously prejudiced vantage point. For this paper seeks to be more of 
an intervention than an investigation. 

B.G. Bharathan made hisfirstfilm Prayanam in 1975 afterserving 
a brief apprentice as associate and art director. The script for this film 
was written by a newcomer to cinema, P. Padmarajan, who had al- 
ready carved a niche for himself as a writer, winning the Kerala Sahitya 
Akademi award for his debut novel Nakshatrangalude Snehabha- 
janam in 1972. Prayanam was not a commercial success, but it herald- 
ed the advent of a new age in Malaya lam cinema. In a memorable 
scene in the movie, we find a priest in his failing years performing the 
daily pooja to the goddess in the temple. And even as he is smearing 
the ritual sandal pasteonthe Devi'simage, hefeelsthatheisfondling 
with the body of his newlywed wife, who is much youngerthan his 
daughter. There are many ways in which this scene can be interpreted. 
But we shall not interpret it. Here, and in the rest of this paper, we shall 
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only enumerate such instances and pointtotheirchanging nature 
over a period of time (which, as we said above, will unfortunately bur- 
den the paper with too many proper nouns). Our interest here is in this 
trajectory of change and the conditions that brings it forth, not in the 
possibilities of interpretation pregnant in each individual case. We 
shall ignore the seductive hermeneutic potentials which the in- 
stances touched upon are open to, and treat them merely as facts 
whose changing dynamics will be seen as indicators of a greater set of 
changes not merely in the aesthetics of filmmaking, but also in the 
larger milieu outside. The priest was perhaps committing a sacrilege 
in visualizing the Devi as the object of his erotic desire. Or perhaps not 
so much, fora much visually fiercer sacrilege was already committed 
two years ago. In the famous climaxof MT's debut film as a director, an 
oracle was seen spewing a mouthful of blood on the Devi's face at the 
most unlikely moment, the moment when he was possessed by the 
Devi! This was the oracle's final offering to the goddess, the last Nir- 
malyam before his death. In contrast, what Bharathan and Padmara- 
jan sought to achieve in their depiction of the priest was not so much 
a sacrilege as a refusal, a refusal to sublimate desire or reify it. This, in- 
deed, was the big disjuncture they brought into effect. In their aes- 
thetics, the realization of desire was nota potential possibility that 
could be metaphorized, but a spectre that had to be acted out, a spec- 
tre that was both imminent and immanent. This is where Prayanam 
distanced itself from films of the earlier decades, like P. Bhaskaran's 
Neelakkuyil (1954) and Kalli Chellamma (1969), and Ramu Kariat's 
Chemmeen (1966). 

Bharathan refined histreatment of desire in his next film Guruvay- 
oorKesavan (1977). When the duo came together again in 1978, the 
result was Ratinirvedam, a film in which an adolescent boy Pappu falls 
in love with Rati, a woman much olderthan him. In the end, Pappu 
outlives his adolescence to become a Man when his love is consum- 
mated, but a fatal consummation in a sacred grove in which Rati is 
killed by snakebite. Another film of the duo was Thakara, which told 
the story of a mentally challenged man fall ingin love with a village girl. 
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It was a brilliant film -one of the most cherished films in Malayalam 
i ndeed -and what made it brilliant was that an otherwise cliched sto- 
ry of a madman falling in love was transformed into an exploration of 
the relationship between madness and sexuality. Such representa- 
tions of desire as we see in Prayanam, Guruvayoor Kesavan, Ra- 
tinirvedam and Thakara have since been called the "Bharathan 
touch." But we may as well call it the Padmarajan touch, for not only 
did the latter's script contribute to it, but when the writer began di- 
recting films a few years later, his treatment of desire in films like 
Thoovanattumbikal (1987) and Njan Gandharvan (1991) was no dif- 
ferent. 

The Self in these films, as far as Malayalam cinema is concerned, 
was a new Self informed by the aware ness that desire was not merely 
a phantasm one could at best long for or disavow, but a phenomenon 
that could be narrativized and rendered political. It is no coincidence 
that Bharathan and Padmarajan commenced their voyage 
(prayanam) of desire in 1975, the year when the infamous declaration 
was made "that a grave emergency exists whereby the security of In- 
dia is threatened by internal disturbance." The emergency was any- 
thing but an event that struck from the blue. The making of the emer- 
gency had a long history behind it, both within and beyond India. The 
Soviet siege of Budapest in 1957 and Prague in 1969 had already ques- 
tioned the validity of the left as an alternate political option. Many- 
like O.V.Vijayan in Kerala- had begun to ask if they had the freedom to 
mourn Imre NagyandJan Palach. While the emergence ofthe far left 
in India promised manythings, itwassoon realizedthattheonlything 
they could assuredly deliver was blood. The left was not a matrix 
where an alternate politics could be experimented anymore. It could 
at best speak about means of replacing the haves with the have-nots 
withintheexistingorderofthings. Meanwhile, France witnessed May 
1968. The nationalization of the Suez Canal led to ugly developments, 
and the political economy of oil beganto patronize Israel, investing it 
with an absolute sovereignty over the affairs ofthe Arab world. This 
involved many ugly manoeuvres, including the Six-Day War and the 
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deployment of what has recently been called the Holocaust Industry . 1 
Soviet Union behaved as heedlessly as the United States in the Octo- 
ber Crisis. China witnessed the Cultural Revolution. And the left failed 
to articulate its response to the slaying of Sukarno, Lumumba and Al- 
lendeinthe language of ethics. Such were the conditions that fed into 
the rise of an increasingly authoritarian order across much of the 
world, involving an implicitly rightward swing. The emergency was 
not a singularly vicious phase in the democratic history of India as is 
generally argued, but an event constitutive of these larger global de- 
velopments and the political realignments they initiated. And as if to 
resonate with these developments, the factories of knowledge bega n 
to withdraw commodities like class, ideology, production, reification 
and alienation, and introduced newer products like discourse, discur- 
sivity and difference. 

It is in this context when the ethical resilience of the left had with- 
ered away to a reasonably worrying extent that the potentials of de- 
sire as a mode of resistance came to be explored. When Bharathan 
and Padmarajan began articulating a politics of withdrawal into the 
body, Foucaultwas perhapsyetto completethe last pagesof his land- 
mark introduction to the history of sexuality where he advocated it as 
a form of resistance . 2 But unlike Foucault, Bharathan and Padmarajan 
did not rest content with merely underlining it. They went on to aes- 
theticize it and produce artistic representations that would proclaim 
from rooftops that one was withdrawing into the body. Bharathan 
and Padmarajan did not stop there either. They insisted that it was for 
the world to actively participate in the fulfillment of this withdrawal, 
and notmerelylistentoitsproclamation.Amemorablesongfrom Gu- 
ruvayoor Kesavan depicting the consummation of desire captures 
this well. "The twilights," the song says, "will prepare the saffron so 
that I can wear my bindi today, and the stars of the sky will offer collyri- 
um for lining my eyes today." 

Innenikku pottukuttan sandhyakal chalichu sindhooram 

Innenikku kannezhutan vinnile nakshatram mashikkoottu 

In the aestheticsthat Bharathan and Padmarajan perfected, a po- 
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litical act was not a political act merely because it was acted out. Its 
proclamation alone could render it politically legitimate. Such procla- 
mations were of course being made in most run-on-the-mill films of 
the day by the "angry young man" - often played by Sukumaran or 
Jayan - who embarked on a raucous mission to cleanse the world, al- 
beit for very personal reasons; someone had wronged him or those 
beloved to him, and he wasoutto seek revenge. Butthere was some- 
thing flawed about the ambience of this angry young man. Ameet 
Parameswaran makes a brilliant contrast between the poems of K.G. 
Shankara Pillai and E.M.S. Namboothirippad's reading of Thoppil 
Bhasi's play Ningal EnneCommunistakki, a contrast that applies to our 
case as well. EMS held that all characters in Bhasi's play were men and 
women in flesh and blood, except the hero, whom the playwright's 
"dead characterization" had transformed into a mere stereotype. 
Thus, the hero a lone failed to embody the contradictions of the world. 
Parameswaran (whoalso happensto be EMS'sgrandson)agreeswith 
this reading and argues that the poems of KGS offer another image of 
the hero who rises "from the depths of the land, with the entire histo- 
ry of oppression in the background," but yet not "tied down to the 
past," which frees him of contradictions. This invests his act with a po- 
litical immediacy absent in those who draw their arrows of rebellion 
from the quivers of the past. 3 The proclamation of revenge by thean- 
gryyoungman belongs to the first category. The angry young man isa 
stereotype incapable of living out the contradictions of the world in a 
way the other characters in their movies do. But the proclamation of 
withdrawal into the body made in the films of Bharathan and Pad- 
marajan involved an absence of contradictions. Bharathan's Mar- 
maram (1982) told the story of Nirmala, a woman estranged from her 
activist husband because of the irreconcilability between the political 
possibilities of desire and the visibly rebellious countenance of ac- 
tivism. The activist husband was part of a radical political movement, 
whose radicalism nonetheless was not aimed at bringing about a fun- 
damental transformation in the praxis of polity, but only focused on 
the replacement of the bourgeoisie by the proletariat within the exist- 
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ing order. We have here a mismatch between a man who embodies 
contradictions and a woman who does not. It is the woman's burden 
to start things afresh. She joins a school as a teacher, where she is 
drawn towards Narayana Iyer, one of her colleagues, who presents a 
very ambiguous air asfar as the presence or absence of contradictions 
is concerned. 

A more sustained engagement with desire and its explicit political 
connections came forth when the otherwise mediocre Hariharan be- 
ga n his association with MT to make such films as Valarthu Mrigangal 
(1981), Nakhakshatangal (1986), Panchagni (1986), Aranyakam 
(1988) and Oru Vadakkan Veeragatha (1989). In these films, desire 
was located against the backdrop of class relations. In MT's Perun- 
thachan (1991), directed by Ajayan, class wasfound wearing the mask 
of caste. Understandably enough, all contradictions had to be system- 
atically explored. This, however, was not difficult, for although no one 
has ever excel led MT in the representation of desire in Malayalam cin- 
ema, he was never interested in making proclamations about the 
ways of desire or the wayward ness of the body. His was a more medi- 
tative enterprise than those of his peers. It has often been said of MT 
the writer that the beauty of his works lies in their silences, not in their 
words. This is also true of the films he scripted. His understanding of 
the relationship between desire and class is deeply, silently, intuitive. 
In his films, desire is often silenced in the end, but not before it si- 
lencesclass. Itisverilythismeditativenessandthe refusalto proclaim 
the triumph of desire that caused MT to write his most recent novel 
Varanasi (2002), one of the greatest novels ever written. At a time 
when the whole world was eagerly embracing Narcissism as the only 
vital philosophy of life, Varanasi told the story of Sudhaka ran, a man 
in his early sixties unable to locate the boundary that separated the 
personal from the impersonal in his life, so much so that he ends up 
performing his own funerary rites. 

The change effected by Bharathan and Padmarajan found its high 
watermark in I.V. Sasi's Avalude Ravukal (1978). The film was about a 
sex-worker Raji whofell in lovewith Babu,an MAstudenthailingfrom 
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a "respectable" family. Raji falls for Babu almost without knowing it, 
just as she had become a sex-worker without being aware of it. The fa- 
mous song "Rakendu Kira nangal" in the movie says, "in the days when 
there was no refuge, at a time when she herself did not know, Time ar- 
rived and shota playful arrow into the heart of that fresh flower." 

Ala m bam illatta nalil 
Aval polum ariyatta neram 
Kalam vannaa kannippoovin 
Karalinnullil kaliyambeytu 

Avalude Ravuka I ends with the union of Raji and Babu, and the lat- 
ter's parents acceptingthe relationship. 

In his film, Sasi brought a new facet to the play of desire. He en- 
dowed it with something that was conspicuously amiss in the early 
films of Bharathan and Padmarajan but vociferously articulated in 
most run-on-the-mill films of the day: possessiveness. This was a ma- 
jor element in every otherfilm of the period and an end in itself, for de- 
sire in these films were often couched in the sublimated language of 
love, an esoteric love whose sources and sanctity had to be kept away 
from the scrutiny of reason. On the other hand, Bharathan and Pad- 
marajan did not emphasize possessiveness in their early films. The 
priest in Prayanam was living every moment of his desire rather than 
lose himself intheuncertaintiesof possessiveness. Ratinirvedam and 
Thakara ended with the death of one of the lovers. If there was a crav- 
ing for possessiveness in these films -which is certainly notunlikely- 
Bharathan and Padmarajan chose to underplay its articulation. But 
Avalude Ravuka I ended with the lovers taking possession of each oth- 
er. Raji was not a mere object of Babu's desire anymore. She was his 
possession. She was his wife. The source of desire was thus reified 
within that fatally seductive institution called family. Desire was not 
an implicit, consensual adjunct within the family anymore. It was an 
explicit part of it, so explicit that Bharathan was forced to address the 
question of possessiveness in films like Chamaram (1980), Chatta 
(1981), Marmaram (1982), Kattatte Kilikkoodu (1983), and Ente Up- 
asana (1984). And so did Padmarajan in films like Koodevide (1983), 
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Thin ka lazhcha Nalla Divasam (1985), Na mu kku Parkkan Muntirittop- 
puka I (1986), Thoovanattumbikal and Innale (1990). Avalude Ravukal 
heralded the beginning of a new phase in Malayalam cinema. The new 
equation between desire and possessiveness drawn by Sasi was reit- 
erated by Fazil in his debut film Manjil Virinja Pookkal (1980), where 
he told the story of a man called Preman who falls in love with Prabha 
without realizing that she was already married to the villainous 
Narendran. 

Films in the first half of 1980s were generally located within the 
possessive space of the family, often preoccupied with possessive- 
ness itself. Most of Sathyan Anthikkad's early films captured various 
shades of possessiveness against the backdrop of an idyllic village or 
mofussil setting: Appunni (1984), Kaliyil Alpam Karyam (1984), T.P. 
Balagopal MA (1986), Sanmanassullavarkku Samadhanam (1986) 
and Gandhinagar 2nd Street (1986). While desire spoke the language 
of romantic love in these films, Ambily's Veena Poovu (1983) was, like 
Bharathan's Chatta, a more direct and scathing exploration of desire 
and its relationship with possessiveness. Films like I.V. Sasi's Kanama- 
rayattu (1984), Joshi's Sandarbham (1984), Reghunath Paleri's Onnu 
Muthal Poojyam l /ere (1986), Priyadarshan's Thalavattam (1986), 
Padmarajan's Namukku Parkkan Munthirittoppukal, Fazil's Manivat- 
toorile Ayiram Shivaratrika! (1981) and Mohan's Isabella (1988) were 
as direct, though not as scathing. Nevertheless, possession in these 
films rarely led to tragedies, which stands in contrast with Kannada 
films of the period, like Dorai-Bhagavan's Gaali Maathu (1981) and 
S.V. Rajendra Singh (Babu)'s Bandhana (1984), or the celebrated Mo- 
han-starrers of Tamil, like Durai's Kilinjalgal (1981), R. Sundarrajan's 
Payanangal Mudivadillai (1982) and Mani Ratnam's Idaya Koil 
(1985). Sandarbham and Thalavattam are among the few exceptions. 

A parallel trend that arose in the early 1980s looked at the rhythms 
and balances of the urban middleclass nuclear family, which we were 
made to believe, was the most ideal form a family could take. But 
these rhythms and balances were too fragile to be left on their own. 
They were always open to infringements. Many a films engaged 
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themselves in warning us of what would happen if these rhythms and 
balances were disturbed. An ideal family?the entry of an 
outsider?suspicion?calamity, this was an oft repeated trope in many 
films. \r\Sandarbham,the peaceful life of Ravi and his family goes hay- 
wire when his wife begins to suspect his chastity. The clouds of suspi- 
cion are cleared in the end, but it is too late. Ravi dies when he falls ac- 
cidentally from the top of a multistoried building under construction, 
an unnecessary twist in the climax of the story, introduced to under- 
write the dogmatic possession?intrusion?suspicion? calamity thesis 
of the ideal nuclear family. Another film in which suspicion took an ug- 
ly turn disturbing the balances of a family was Bharathan's/Cottotfe/C/'- 
likkoodu. "Shakespeare" Krishnapillai's is an ideal middleclass family 
with its own shares of joys and worries. Butthings begin to soar when 
his wife Sharada starts engaging in a platonic relationship with a 
sports instructor Unnikrishnan. Suspicion seems to have been an irre- 
sistible theme in the early 80s. Padmarajan invoked it in his Koodev- 
ide. The making of such films continued till the late 80s, and among 
the later films were I.V. Sasi's Aksharathettu (1989) and Sathyan An- 
thikkad'sSosne/iom(1990).Sasi'sfilm identified intrusions and suspi- 
cions as spelling-mistakes, aksharathettu, and a song in the film de- 
clared that "if no spelling-mistakes are made, it will be a great epic - 
conjugal life will be a great epic." 

Aksharathettu varuttatirurmal adu mahakavyam 

Dampatyam oru mahakavyam 

Sasi's Nirakkoottu (1985) was one of the most successful films in 
the spelling-mistake series. 

But not always were the rhythms of these ideal nuclear families 
disturbed by spelling-mistakes. In Fazil'sfnfe Mamattikkuttiyam- 
makku (1983), the life of Vinod and Sethulakshmi loses its cohesive- 
ness when their young daughter is drowned in an accident. Things are 
back on the joyous tracks when they adopt a girl child nicknamed Ma- 
mattikkuttiyamma, but this return to normalcy is at the cost of dis- 
turbing the rhythms of another couple, Alex and Mercy, whose 
daughter Mamattikkuttiyamma is. Finally, Vinod and Sethulakshmi 
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restore the girl to their rightful parents. In another film of Fazil's, 
Nokkettadoorattu Kannumnattu (1984), the aging Kunjoonjamma 
Thomas lives a reclusive life in her village after the relationship with 
her daughter turned soar many years ago. But she was held together 
by the belief that her granddaughter would arrive one day. "I was," 
Kunjoonjamma says, "waiting for you with a thousand eyes, O sweet 
bird, O bird of the honey-flower, whoflied away from me." 

Ayiram kannumay kattirunnu ninne njan 

Ennilninnum parannakannoru painkili malar tenkili 

Many years later Girly arrives and for once Kunjoonjamma's life 
takes a festive turn. But Girly has to soon leave. She has to undergo 
surgery for what appears to be an incurable, fatal disease. The film 
ends with Kunjoonjamma beginning another phase of waiting for 
Girly, a phase which may come to an end only with her death. Joshi's 
January Oru Orma (1987) was the story of Raju, an orphan who meets 
an elderly couple, Menon and Padmavathi, and begins to find new 
meanings in his life, only to fatally realize in the end that he was Pad- 
mavathi's illegitimate son fathered by another man before she mar- 
ried Menon. 

Evenasthestoryoftheidealfamilywithitsdesiresanddisjuncture 
was being told, a new trend began to set in, which looked like an at- 
tempt-a rather unconscious one, as it were -to find a family for those 
who were deprived of one. In Thampi Kannanthanam's Rajavinte 
Makan (1986), Vincent Gomez grew up to become a dreaded under- 
world don. He was born out of wedlock and cast away in his chi Id hood. 
The underworld was now his family, his possession, the matrix where 
his desire would find expression. Kannanthanam's film, based on Sid- 
ney Sheldon's Rage of Angels, had I.V. Sasi's Uyarangalil (1984) as a 
forebear and Joemon's Samrajyam (1990) as a prodigious successor. 
Both films narrated similar stories of a man "not born to a father" ( tan - 
daykku pirakkattavan) making it big in the underworld, though they 
lacked the grace of a similar theme, based on the Mahabharata, that 
Mani Ratnam explored in his Tamil Thalapathi (1991) or the one Up- 
endra handled in his Kannada Om (1995). In the coming years, the un- 
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derworldwasto become a major presence in Malayalam cinema, as in 
K. Madhu's Irupatham Noottandu (1987), Priyadarshan's Aryan 
(1988) and Abhimanyu (1991), Kannanthanam's Indrajalam (1990), 
Sathyan Anthikkad's Kalikkalam (1990), Suresh Krishna's The Prince 
(1996) and more recently Pramod and Pappan's Thaskara Veeran 
(2005) and Viji Thampy's Bada Dost (2006), to name a few. 

Was building of gangland empires the only choice available for the 
ones deprived of a family? This can by no means be the case. Tamil cin- 
ema of the period point to other possibilities. Ravi Kumar in Paya nan- 
gal Mudivadillai and 'Makkal Padagar' Arun in K. Rangaraaj's 
Udayageetham (1985), both played by Mohan, made it big as singers, 
although they were orphans or separated from family in childhood. 
Malayalam cinema presented only one hero who ventured to explore 
other possibilities: Abe in Kamal's Unnikale Oru Katha Parayam 
(1987). Standing in the mire of destitution, he decided to build a very 
different familyfor himself, a home for orphaned urchins beggingon 
the streets. 

Uyarangalil and Rajavinte Makan emphasized that desire was a 
compelling force, so compelling, it could enable even a destitute to 
build a family and an empire. Unlike the hero-destitute or otherwise 
-of earlier films whose thirst was quenched once the wrongs done to 
him were avenged, here was a hero who chose to constitute his very 
identity in relation to these wrongs. I am what I am because of what I 
have gone through, the new hero said. Soon, others followed suite, 
others who were neither destitute, not orphaned. Joshi's New Delhi 
(1987) told the story of a journalist Krishnamurthy, who refused to 
seekan immediate revenge when he was wronged, and instead decid- 
ed, like Vincent Gomez, to build an empire for himself. After serving a 
jail term for a crime he had not committed, Krishnamurthy starts a 
newspaper of his own, New Delhi Times, and under its cover starts 
sending shock waves across the capital city and its corridors of power. 
The visage of Krishnamurthy the almighty went on to set another 
trend in Malayalam cinema. 4 The new hero could do many things his 
predecessors in the 70s and early 80s could not. Like Krishnamurthy, 
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he could build an empire. Like Vishnu in Priyadarshan's Chitram 
(1988), he could playthe roleofa real life husband for a fortnight on a 
daily payment basis. Like Rajiv Menon in Sibi Malayil's Dasharatham 
(1989), he could remain a bachelor and artificially inseminate a 
woman to obtain a son. Likethe heroin Padmarajan'sSeoson (1989), 
he could assume an air of confidence and composure even under con- 
finement. He could narrate the story of his life on his way to jail. With 
an enviable smile, he could tell us, "My nameisJeevan." LikeJayaram 
in Rajeev Kumar's Chanakyan (1989), he could intercept the transmis- 
sion of the state-run television network and manipulate it. Like Tony 
Kurishinkal in Joshi's No. 20 Madras Mail (1990), the new hero could 
approach a star celebrity and speak to him with his arms thrown 
aroundthelatter'sshoulder. LikeSooryanarayana lyerin Bhadran's/y- 
er the Great (1990), he could predict the future - including his own 
death - without taking any lessons in astrology. And like Sunny in Ka- 
mal's Ulladakkam (1991) and Balasubrahmanyam in P. Anil'sSooryo- 
gayatri (1992), he could forgive those who had wronged him. These 
were things which heroes of yesteryears- played bySatyan, Prem 
Nazir, Madhu,Jayan, Sukumaran, Soman and Shankar, and the heroes 
played by Mammoottyand Mohanlal in their early career- were inca- 
pable of accomplishing. New Delhi was therefore the harbinger of a 
new phase, a turn from the politics of possessiveness to an all-em- 
bracing hero who, in the coming decade, was to assume the vicious 
countenance of omnipotence. It is only a travesty that the ability to 
forgive was soon given a decent burial in Malaya lam cinema. The new 
hero was endowed with the power to accomplish everything that 
could ever be imagined, everything exceptthe powerto forgive. 

The shift Avalude Ravukal brought into effect by causing posses- 
siveness and desire to gravitate towards each other, and the families 
and empires this shift brought into being in the 1980s, were constitu- 
tive of a series of worldwide developments occasioned by the disillu- 
sionment with the left. The resurgence of nationalisms across much 
of the world and the assertion of new identities based on religious, lin- 
guistic, caste, regional and sectarian affiliations were governed by the 
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political economy of territoriality. These identities were essentially 
the reifications of the territory, its resource profile and the forms of 
power issuing from them. This indeed was the logic of the uncon- 
scious that assumed such forms as the ideal nuclear family and the 
great gangland empire in the films of the 80s. The possessiveness 
found in the 60s and the early 70s never took upon itself the burden of 
defining what the ideal family was or how an empire was to be built. A 
larger ethical dimension informed the ways of possessiveness in 
these early films, often focusing on the configurations of inter-per- 
sonal relationships, and in the ultimate analysis, on a sense of univer- 
sal wellbeing, a wellbeing finding nurture in that much-maligned- 
monster called "Nehruvian Socialism." Needless to say, this posses- 
siveness could resonate with the dominant preoccupations of pro- 
gressive politics of the 60s and early 70s, like hunger and joblessness 
and inequality and injustice. But the new order that emerged in the 
late 1970s was only too eager to paint these preoccupations with the 
gray paints of cliches and monotonies. And why not? The new order 
was governed by the political economy of late capitalism from which 
the political economy of territoriality issued. The question now was 
not whether one was hungry or whether one was employed gainfully 
enough to earn a decent living. The question was whether one spoke 
Kannada, Marathi or Malayalam, and whether the ambience as- 
sumed by one was imposing enough to be identified as "ethnically" In- 
dian. There was no question of how cruel the face of injustice was. 
There was only one announcement, made over and over again, that "I 
have been wronged," the "I" in it almost assuming an infallible de- 
meanour. A section of the academia, excited and keen on underwrit- 
ing these new developments, began to react favourably towards 
them by invoking a category called "culture," an empty signifier into 
which anything and everything under the sun -from the staging of 
Prometheus Bound in ancientAthenstothe brewing of i llicit arrack in 
modern Mysore -could gravitate. In this context, it was even possible 
to make hunger and unemployment wear a clown's hat, and many a 
films purchased this hatfortheirjobless heroes, Sathyan Anthikkad's 
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Nadodikkattu (1987) being the most successful of them. The building 
of families and empires was the order of the day. And those who failed 
in this historical enterprise did not have many options at their dispos- 
al. They had to either dissolve into an uncertain landscape, like Balan 
in Bharathan's Tazhvaram (1990) and Achootty in his Amaram 
(1991), or kill themselves, like Chandu in Oru Vadakkan Veeragatha 
a nd Vishnu inRajeevnath'sAhom (1992). They could never encounter 
desire in flesh and blood. There would always be a wall separating 
them from desire, like the wall in Adoor Gopalakrish nan's Mathilukal 
(1990). 

1989, the year when the Soviet bloc began to collapse, witnessed 
a set of major shifts in Malayalam cinema. Priyadarshan's Vanda nam 
told the story of Fernandez, a college lecturer accused of a rape and 
murder he has not committed. He escapes from jail, becomes a psy- 
chopath of sorts, and decides to kill the MP, Ramachandran, for hav- 
ing wronged him. But it is a terrible revenge. He decides to blow up a 
football stadium where Ramachandran is watching a match along 
with thousands of spectators. The information leaks, and there is 
great mayhem in the stadium and a stampede. Thanks to an intuitive 
intervention from a police officer Unnikrishnan atthe right moment, 
the tragedy is averted. With this film, it became possible to take siege 
of public places, to implant the public into the narrative, to make the 
public a participant in a drama where they had otherwise no active 
roles to play. The bomb-explosion scene towards the climax in 
Priyadarshan's Advaitham (1992), intervention of the publicduring 
the fight in Fazil's Pappayude Svantham Appoose (1992), the bomb- 
hoax which disrupts a temple fair in I.V. Sasi's Devasuram (1993), the 
scene involving the arrest of a terrorist in Rajiv Anchal's Kashmeeram 
(1994) and the siege of the school in Vinayan's Rakshasa Rajavu 
(2001) are among instances where the public was inscribed into the 
narrative. 

But of greater consequence than Vanda nam was the scene of ac- 
tion in Sibi Malayil's Kireedam (1989). Fight sequences in earlier films 
were generally acted out indoors, or in the hoariness of multistoried 
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buildings under construction, or on hilltops and cliffs, or in jungles or 
valleys, places where no one witnessed the fight. And on rare occa- 
sions, as in New Delhi, the open street was the scene of action. But 
with Kireedam, fight shifted to the marketplace. And more important- 
ly, the marketplace was not merely the scene of action, but a space 
whose politics came to be directly embroiled in the fight sequences. 
Sethumadhavan, the hero of Kireedam, is the son of a police consta- 
ble Achuthan Nair. He opts for a career in the police department to ful- 
fill his father wishes, and is selected for appointment as police sub in- 
spector. But even as Sethu is awaiting his appointment orders, he 
finds himself drawn into the market politics of Ramapuram much 
against his wishes, and ends up figuring in the list of the most notori- 
ous criminals in the area. A profoundly sensitive film with a first-rate 
script by A.K. Lohithadas, Kireedam was soon recognized as a classic. 
Its impact was simply mesmerizing. In the coming years, film after film 
would choose the marketplace as the ideal location to act out their 
fretful fights: Kamal's Shubhayathra (1990), Siddique Lai's Godfather 
(1991), Pnyadarshan'sAbhimanyu(1991),Kilukkam(1991)ar\dThen- 
mavin Kombattu (1994), Sibi Malayil's Chenkol (1993), 5 1.V. Sasi's 
Devasuram, Shaji Kailas' Ekalavyan (1993), Commissioner (1994), The 
King (1995), Aram Thamburan (1997), Narasimham (2000), Valiyet- 
tan (2000) and Thandavam (2002), Joshi's Dhruvam (1993), Lelam 
(1997), Vazhunnor (1999) and Praja (2001), Rajeev Anchal's Butter- 
flies (1993), Bhadran's Sphatikam (1995), Sunil's Chanda (1995), 
Fazil's Aniyattipravu (1997), Renjith's Ravanaprabhu (2001), 
Vinayan's Rakshasa Rajavu, and so on. 

The turn towards the marketplace was a decisive turn towards 
Narcissism, which had already begun to make itself visible in 
Uyarangalil, Rajavinte Makan and New Delhi. This turn was in fact 
analogous to the proclamation of desire made in the early films of 
Bharathan and Padmarajan. Moving into the marketplace was a loud 
and clear proclamation of whatthe hero could accomplish. The mar- 
ketplace offered a glaring visibility absent in the earlier fighting loca- 
tions like hills, cliffs, jungles, valleys and multistoried buildings under 
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construction. But the analogy ends with the business of proclama- 
tion, for the new films were an outward projection from inside, an ex- 
pansion from within that would engulf the marketplace and the 
world, unlike the withdrawal into the body towards which the aes- 
thetics of Bharathan and Padmarajan was directed. While the with- 
drawal into the body was a resistance to an emerging authoritarian 
order, the proclamation made in the marketplace was simply its an- 
tithesis, the very embodiment of what it once defied. But one cannot 
miss the fact that the birth of the Narcissus whose dark shadow fell 
over the marketplace was not a singular event in itself, free from the 
determinism of a historical trajectory. It drew its sap from the para- 
digm inaugurated by Bharathan and Padmarajan. One may as well ar- 
gue that the thirst for proclamation was inspired by the angry-young- 
man movies of yesteryears. But as we have already noticed, desire had 
only an implicit presence in the angry young man. It was devoid of de- 
finitive, consciously articulated, overtones. What made the new hero 
an embodiment of Narcissism was that his explicit proclamations is- 
sued from the language of desire and possessiveness, reaching out 
beyond the confines of his body into the marketplace, into the body of 
others, and into the body of the world. The song " njananivide ad- 
hikari, ellarkkum melavi" (I am the power-wielder here, everyone's 
boss) from Rajasenan's Kathanayakcin (1997) must be placed against 
this backdrop. 

Another importantturn witnessed in 1989wasthe reimagination 
of the ideal family. \r\Kireedam, Sethumadhavan lives with his parents 
in hisancestral home. Butwhen hisfather Achuthan Nairis trans- 
ferred to the not so far away Ramapuram, he is forced to move. Agreat 
measure of pathos and nostalgia is injected into this scene, making it 
a depiction of "separation". This -the politics of affiliating oneself 
with an ancestral family-was again a new development in Malayalam 
cinema. And this politics showed off strikingly in the villain's name: 
Keerikkadan Jose, Jose of the Keerikkad family. This was also seen in 
Vandanam, but less pronouncedly. In one of the scenes leading to the 
climax, the hero UnnikrishnantriestomakeacaseforFernandez.And 
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he begins by saying that he was not speaking in the capacity of a police 
officer, but as the son of Manga lattuShankara Panikkar. The introduc- 
tion of the family name Mangalattu is made obvious here. More pop- 
ular and self-consciously preposterous was Thalattil Dinesan, the 
heroinSrinivasan's VadakkunokkiYantram (1989). InSasikumar'sRo- 
javazhcha (1990), the character played by Thilakan introduced him- 
self as Mullasserry Madhavan Nair. The presence of ancestral family 
had begun to gain weight. One of Rajasenan's films proclaimed the fa- 
milial matrix of the drama in its very title, Meleparambil Anveedu 
(1993), as did Anil Babu's Injakkadan Mathai and Sons (1993), Suresh 
Vinu's Mangalam Veettil Manaseswari Gupta (1995), V.M. Vinu's 
PallavoorDevanarayanan (1999) and P.G. Viswambharan's Ezhupun- 
naTharakan (1999). The palatial mansion haunted by a ghost in Fazil's 
Manichitrathazhu (1993) was called Madasserry, and the efforts of a 
psychiatrist, Sunny Joseph, to set things right were approved of only 
after it received the sanction of Pullattupuram Brahmadattan Nam- 
boodirippad. Meanwhile, Jagannathan, a Namboodiri boy, lefthome 
as an orphan, conquered many a worlds, and returned to his village for 
one last victory after which he would be crowned the Sixth Emperor, 
the Aram Thamburan, of Kanimangalam. The penetration of Narcis- 
sus' body into the marketplace and into the body of others was a pen- 
etration in space through which the territory of engagement came to 
be articulated. This was a reinforcement of the political economy of 
territoriality and the forms of control issuing from within its confines. 
But the quest for ancestry was to invest his body with the ability to 
penetrate into the past, a penetration in time, which would in turn un- 
derwrite his claim for penetrating into the future. This is in fact the ul- 
timate logic behind the production of narratives about the past across 
time and space, be it mythical, legendary or historical. The need to 
(re)claim a past is necessitated by the need to penetrate into the fu- 
ture, a penetration that can be assured only if the ability to make pen- 
etrations into time is demonstrated by penetrating into the past. 
From such loud and pretentious names as Keerikkadan Jose in 
Kireedam, AlexChandanavelil in Ayushkalam (1992), Mangalasserry 
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Neelakantan in Devasuram, Thevallipparambil Joseph Alex in The 
King, Poovalli Induchoodan in Narasimham and Devarmadam 
Narayanan in Renjith's Prajapathi (2006), to the more humble ones 
like Murinjachottil Ramesan Nair in Sathyan Anthikkad's Golanthara 
Vartha (1993) and Meledattu Raghavan Nair in Cochin Haneefa's Val- 
salyam (1993), there was a mad rush to affiliate oneself with a past, 
with an ancestral legacy, a form of powerthrough which one's author- 
ity over the marketplace was sought to be reinforced and reified not 
only for the present, but for all times to come as it would seem. Films 
like Sibi Malayil's His Highness Abdulla (1990), Dhanam (1990), 
Bharatham (1991), Kamaladalam (1992), Maya Mayooram (1993), 
Aksharam (1995) and Sindhoora Rekha (1995), Bharathan's Keli 
(1991), Venkalam (1993) and Chamayam (1993), Jaya raj's Kudum- 
basametham (1992), Paithrukam (1993) and Sopanam (1993), Venu 
Nagavalli's Ayirappara (1993) and Agnide van (1995), and Mohan's 
Pakshe (1994) were among the hundreds of films set fully or partly 
against the backdrop of an ancestral homestead. Unlike earlier films 
located in a similar milieu - like Sibi Malayil's Muttaramkunnu PO 
(1985), Priyadarshan's Vellanakalude A/oc/tv (1987), Anthikkad's /Co/Zy- 
HAIpam Karyam and Ponmuttayidunna Tharavu (1988), and Kamal's 
Peruvannapuratte Viseshangal (1989) -there was in these new films 
a conscious attempt to foreground the setting itself. The good old nu- 
clear family was not a preferred choice anymore. Anthikkad's Var- 
ove/pu (1989) told the story of Mura lid haran, who abandons his job in 
the Gulf and settles down in his ancestral home to start a business, 
while his Thalayana Manthram (1990) questioned the very credibili- 
ty of nuclear family as a viable establishment. In Priyadarshan's 
Mithunam (1993), the relationship between Sethumadhavan and his 
wife Sulochana begins to strain after a point of time, but Sethu re- 
mains in his ancestral home with his parents and other relatives rather 
that setting up an alternate establishment. Why? It is tempting to ar- 
gue that Sibi Malayil's Akasadoothu (1993) offers an answer to this 
question in a very metaphorical way. The fate of a nuclearfamily not 
endowed with a name and an ancestry is that it will simply disinte- 
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grate, no matter whatthe reason. Sethu stayed on, and one morning 
the strains upsetting his relationship with Sulochana vanished in thin 
air. Given the ubiquitous presence of ancestral families in the films of 
this period, Siddique Lai's Godfather can in fact be seen as the story of 
a clash between Anappara, a family with an entrenched lineage, and 
another family, Anjooran's, which has no name and bequests to fall 
back upon and which resists the tendency to constitute itself into a 
family. 

There is almost a charade of sorts to the mad attempts in these 
films to trace their roots and legacies. It began, simply, as madness in 
Sibi Malayil's Thaniyavarthanam (1987), in which the debutant 
screenplay writer A. K. Lohithadas told the story of a schoolteacher 
Bala n Mash forced into insanity by the world around him as if it was his 
responsibilitytoembrace itasa rightful legatee. ForMash hailedfrom 
a family in which madness was hereditary. In hindsight though, Mash 
appears much sanerthan the prodigal heirs of Mangalasserry, Kani- 
mangalam, Pallavoorand Poovalli. 

The new-age filmswiththeirhungerforthe marketplace and thirst 
for an ancestry seem to have placed themselves in a love-hate rela- 
tionship with the state. When Kireedam and l/onc/onomweremadein 
1989, the image of a corrupt police and political establishment had al- 
ready gained currency through films like New Delhi and K. Madhu's 
Oru CBI Diary Kurippu (1988). In the coming years, the state was to be- 
come more entrenched and powerful, and at the same time more vul- 
nerable than before and blatantly ill at ease, lending it an air of ambi- 
guity. What we have in Kireedam is not the classic late-arrival-of-the- 
police trope representing the deferral of state justice, 6 but a case 
where the hero bringing the local justice into effect is in a no man's 
land in a manner of speaking. Sethumadhavan has already been en- 
listed into the state's service, but he is yet to receive the formal ap- 
pointment order. And there are no misgivings on the part of the state 
in eventually placing him on the list of the most notorious criminals. In 
Vandanam on the other ha nd, U nnikrishnan is already a police officer. 
But he assumes a very ambiguous posture when he finds the need to 
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make a case for Fernandez vis-a-vis the state. Unnikrishnan tells his 
superiorthatthe state isthe realvillain, not Fernandez. Butinasmuch 
as he is a part of the state, what is Unnikrishnan's position in relation 
to it? It is hard to tell. This new relationship continued in the following 
decades when hero after hero took on the police and the political es- 
tablishment with an audacious "how dare you" mien worn on their 
sleeves, as in Devasuram, Ravanaprabhu and Praja,wUWeheroes\Nho 
were already part of the state were invariably seen stepping out of its 
accepted modes of intervention, as in I.V. Sasi's Inspector Balram 
(1991), and films like Ekalavyan, Commissioner, The King and the nu- 
merous loud and boisterous ones in which Suresh Gopi plays the su- 
per-cop. This latter group of films reveling in transgressing the bound- 
aries set by the state includes a series of "patriotic" films like Anil's 
Dautyam (1989), Joshi's Sainyam (1994), Rajiv Anchal's Kashmeer- 
am, T.S. Suresh Babu's Indian Military Intelligence (1995), Jayaraj's 
Highway and Major Ravi's Kirtichakra (2006). 

The year 1989 also saw a major shift in the ways of comedy. A mel- 
low, often context-informed mode of presenting comedy arose in 
Malayalam cinema in the mid-80s in films like Muttaramkunnu PO, 
Nadodikkattu, Ponmuttayidunna Tharavu and Peruvannapuratte 
Viseshangal, which involved ingenious and sensitive performances 
by actors like Mamu Koya, Srinivasan and Oduvil Unnikrishnan. Their 
wit and humour was also offset by the more expressive and at times ir- 
ritating presence of Jagadish, Jagathi Sreekumar, Innocent and Kudi- 
ravattam Pa ppu. There were occasions when comedy went loud, as in 
the famous road-roller scenes in Vellanakalude Nadu and the ritual 
scenes in Chitram. But with Vandanam and Siddique Lai's Ramji Rao 
Speaking in 1989, loudness became the order of the day. Among the 
numerous comedy sequences in Vandanam are two scenes where a 
bicycle goes berserk on the streets, creating pandemonium. In the 
first sequence, Unnikrishnan takes the bicycle of Fernandez's daugh- 
ter Gatha on the pretext of fixing a puncture in the wheel, but the bi- 
cycle goes out of his hand in traffic. In the ensuing confusion on the 
street, it is torn into numerous pieces. In another scene, Unnikrish- 
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nan's rival KP is chasing him on a bicycle when he loses control of it and 
rams into carts, shops, windowpanes, billboards, a trade union march 
and a funeral procession, creating great chaos on the streets. Scenes 
like dodging through the streets with an earsplitting screech, the hurl- 
ing of a missile which misses the target and strikes someone else, and 
wrong pronunciation of words - resembling, for instance, the pro- 
nunciation of the word "public" without the fourth alphabet- would 
be repeated ad nauseam in the coming decade. Comedy was being 
rendered visible on the street, visible in the marketplace. It was no 
more a case of wit or humour, but a feat to be accomplished, which 
simply made it a counterpart to the fight-in-the-marketplace scenes. 
Comedy sequences were invariably loud and pretentious in Priyadar- 
shan' sAkka re Akka re Akka re (1990), Kilukkam and Kakkakuyil (2001), 
SiddiqueLal's/n Hariharnagar (1991), Godfather and Vietnam Colony 
(1993), Thulasidas' Mimics Parade (1991) and Malappuram Haji Ma- 
hanayaJoji (1994), Rajasenan's Meleparambil Anveedu, CID Unnikr- 
ishnan BA BEd (1994), Vardhakya Puranam (1994) and Aniyan Bava 
Chettan Bava (1995), Mani C. Kappan's Mannar Mathai Speaking 
(1995), 7 Balu Kiriyath's Kalyanji Anandji (1995), K.K. Haridas' 
Kokkarekko (1995) and Kinnam Katta Kalian (1996), Rafi Mecartin's 
Punjabi House (1998), Thaha's Ee Parakkum Thalika (2001) and Lai 
Jose's Meesa Madhavan (2002). And with the advent of "comedians" 
like Salim Kumar, Harishri Asokan and Suraj, a situation arose where it 
had to be announced well in advance that what was being presented 
was indeed "comedy," lest it failed to produce the expected response 
from the audience. It does not take much effort to realize that what 
was being presented in the name of comedy was simply the face of 
Narcissus masquerading, strugglingforvisibility, stoopingtothe low- 
est depths to make its bawdy presence felt. This was, like the fight in 
the marketplace, a penetration in space. 

Before we conclude, we need to take note of one last shift which 
occurred in 1989, an instance of penetration in time. Priyadarshan's 
Chitram was in fact released in 1988, but it was one of the greatest 
grosser in Malayalam cinema and screened throughout Kerala for 
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much of 1989. There are two Carnatic music compositions \r\Chitram, 
"Nagumomu" and "Swaminatha Paripalaya" introduced to bring in a 
feel of nostalgia. Kalyani's father, residing in the US, is on a fifteen-day 
holiday in his village to formally handover his estate to his "son-in- 
law" so that he can return in peace to the US where his wife is buried. 
He is not aware that Kalyani's marriage, proposed to be held in his ab- 
sence, was cancelled at the last moment and that Vishnu is in fact a 
man hired by Kalyani and her uncle to play her husband for a fort- 
night's time. During his stay, the old man recalls his young days when 
he practiced classical music. Incidentally, it is discovered that Vishnu 
is an accomplished singer, which results in the two informal concerts. 
On the fifteenth day, a contented "father-in-law" leaves for the US. 
When Sibi Malayil made his His Highness Abdulla in 1990, Carnatic 
music had overcome the stage of nostalgia. It came to be equated 
with heritage, or more precisely, with an invented tradition. The film 
wassetinthe palace of Udayavarma, the heirofanerstwhile princely 
family, but still carrying an impress of his ancestry. Abdulla, a goon 
hired to kill Udayavarma, enters the palace by introducing himself as 
Anantan Namboodiri of Plakkurissi Mana. Soon it is revealed that the 
would-be assassin is a fine singer and the son of a great musician of 
yesteryears who died in poverty and oblivion, and this changes the 
equation between Abdullaand Udayavarmaandtheformerbecomes 
the latter's protector. His Highness Abdulla inaugurated the turn to- 
wards classical music in Malayalam cinema. 

Carnatic music was not unknown before Chitram. Films like Bhad- 
ran's Ente Mohangal Poovaninju (1982), Sreekumaran Thambi's 
Ganam (1982) and Lenin Rajend ran'sSwaf/' 77runa/(1987) told stories 
of musician families. A markedly Carnatic flavour had begun to make 
to seep into film songs since the early 80s with Raveendran Master's 
compositions, like the title song a nd"Ottakambi Nadam" in Ashok Ku- 
mar's Thenum Vayambum (1981), "Ragangale Mohangale" in Bal- 
achandra Menon's Tharattu (1981) and "Ezhu Swarangalum" in his 
Chiriyo Chiri (1982), "Manatharil Ennum" in Kaliyil Alpam Karyam, 
"Sreelathikakal" in Venu Nagavalli's Sukhamo Devi (1986), "Innu- 
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mente Kannuneeril" in Sreekumaran Thampi's Yuvajanolsavam 
(1986) and "Chandana Manivathil Pati Chari" in P.K. Radhakrishnan's 
Marikkunnilla Njan (1988). While these songs made film music more 
complex than before, they also gave it a distinct Carnatic touch, and a 
grace and finesse which was hitherto very rare, almost absent but for 
a handful of compositions like G. Devarajan's "Innenikku Pottu Kut- 
tan" in Guruvayoor Kesavan, "Pralaya Payodhiyil" in P.N. Menon's 
Mazhakkaru (1973) and "Satya Shiva Saundaryangalthan" in P. Subra- 
maniam's Kumarasambhavam (1969). Popular consensus holds that 
the Master enriched Malayalam film music with melody. Butthiscan 
be said only by closing ones eyes to the genius of Devarajan and M.S. 
Vishwanathan. Raveendran's genius lay in rendering a melodic aura 
to melancholy, not in introducing melody. But the new films, with 
their craze for Carnatic music, were more interested in Raveendran's 
classical moorings than his flair for bringing melody and melancholy 
together. Films like His Highness Abdulla, Bharatham and Kamal- 
adalam exploited the Master to reap rich dividends, and soon many 
others like Johnson and Kaithapram Damodaran Namboodiri began 
experimenting with Carnatic music. Films like Kudu mbasametam and 
Sopanam looked almost like Carnatic music promotion campaigns, 
and the classical began to appear even in the most unlikely places, like 
C/D Unnikrishnan BA BEd and Fazil's/-/or/kr/shnons(1998).Therewere 
also occasional flirting with classical dance, as in movies like Kamal- 
adalam, Devasuram and Aksharam. Like the quest for ancestry, the 
turn towards classical music and dance was a turn towards heritage, 
anactthrough which Narcissus soughtto penetrate into the past, un- 
derwrite hisability to penetrate into time, and thereby, penetrate in- 
to the future. 

There is much more to be said about these films. There are the oc- 
casional detours in settings, not only to the all too familiar Gulf, Amer- 
ica, Bombay, Madras, Bangalore, Delhi or Ooty, but to more "exotic" 
locations like Nepal in Sangeet Sivan's Yodha (1992), Pudukottai in 
Rafi Mecart\r\'sPudukottayilePudumanavalan(1995), Krishnagudi in 
Kamal's Krishnagudiyil Oru Pranayakalattu (1997), Bethlehem in Sibi 
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Malayil's Summer in Bethlehem (1998) and the imagined landscapes 
in Priyadarshan's Thenmavin Kombattu and Kamal's Madhura Nom- 
barakkattu (2000). Then, there are stories of the physically or mental- 
ly challenged, like Viji Thampy's Sooryamanasam (1992), Vinayan's 
Vasantiyum Lakshmiyum Pinne Njanum (1999), Karumadikkuttan 
(2001) and Oomappenninu Uriyadachekkan (2002), Sasi Shankar's 
Kunjikkoonan (2002) and Jaya raj's Thilakkam (2003). These cry outfor 
some discussion, which is perhaps not desirable towards the close of 
an already lengthy paper. Nevertheless, these do not constitute any 
departure from the empire of Narcissus. If anything, they comple- 
ment the ethical nudity of Narcissism, reinforcing it, reifying it. 

This paper began by alluding to the immense popularity enjoyed 
by Bharathan and Padmarajan among Malayali film lovers, which, we 
saw, rested on the crafting of a new Self they pioneered by fore- 
grounding desire. It was not a very healthy development though, for 
the trajectory this new Self took in the following decades was not on- 
ly cumbersome, but also ethically misbegotten. In tracing this trajec- 
tory, we have made a handful of observations. 

1. The introduction of desire in the early films of Bharathan and Pad- 
marajan was deeply political. It found expression in a political cli- 
mate where authoritarianism was beginning to be the hallmark of 
politics not just in India, but in many parts of the world. There was, 
however, a conspicuous absence of possessiveness in these films. 

2. I.V. Sasi brought desire and possessiveness together in W\sAvalude 
Ravukal. This involved the prefiguring of the family, and eventual- 
ly pave way for the making of families and empires in the 80s. 

3. The urban middleclass nuclear family was seen as the ideal family 
in the early 80s, but the tensions within it formed the fulcrum of 
the narrative in the films of this period. It involved the 
possession— intrusion— >suspicion^calamity line of reasoning. 
The nuclearfamily came to be disavowed by the end of the decade. 

4. The shift towards empire building commenced with heroes who 
were deprived of a family, men born out of wed lock and thrown 
away in their infancy. 
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5. New Delhi heralded the beginnings of a new hero, the almighty, 
the Narcissus. With this film, empire building ceased to be the ex- 
clusive preserve of the tandaykku pirakkattavan. 

6. With films like Vandanam, Kireedam, Ramji Rao Speaking and 
Chitram in 1989, Malayalam cinema witnessed a set of profound 
changes which have continued to rule the roost in different ways 
even to this day, among them the incorporation of the public into 
the narrative, fight in the marketplace, the quest for an ancestry, 
loud and boisterous comedy and the deployment of Carnatic mu- 
sicand dance. 

7. The fight in the market and the loud comedy on the street were 
signs of the penetration of Narcissus' body in space which under- 
wrote his claims on the present, while the ancestral legacies and 
love of Carnatic music were penetrations in time, a penetration in- 
to the past, which endorsed his claims on the future. 

These great voyages of desire were voyages of the Self, inching 
with increasing loudness towards itself. These voyages, by its very 
convoluted nature, are destined to reach nowhere, but go on and on 
even as they undergo shifts and disjunctions from time to time. But 
these shifts have in no ways been consciously engineered. Sasi was 
certainly not cognizant of the desire-possessive ness equation he was 
forging. Nor was Kannanthanam aware that he was making an at- 
tempt to provide Vincent Gomes with a family. These aspects have 
come to light only in retrospect, when they have been placed for ana- 
lytical purposes within the fold of the political economy that pro- 
duced them, and appreciated as objects determined by their en- 
trenched histories. What brought forth these shifts and departures 
was an unconscious, not the Freudian Oedipal unconscious, northe 
Jamesonian political unconscious, 8 butan unconsciousshaped bythe 
political economy of late capitalism. The trajectory of desire begin- 
ning with the proclamation of withdrawal into the body and culminat- 
ing in perhaps the most hideous phase of Narcissism ever in history is 
a trajectory intertwined with the logic of late capitalism, produced by 
it, underwriting it, reifying it. 
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It may not be out of place to pose one last question here. Is it pos- 
sible at all to release desire from the peremptory fold of the political 
economy and render it apolitical? This is not a very easy question to 
answer. For not only is the articulation of desire contingent upon the 
political economy, the question itself is so very political, so deeply en- 
trenched in the mire of late capitalism. 

(This is the revised version of a paper published in th e Journal of 
South Indian History, 3(1), 2011.) 
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acScmaiaa-jg cs^nadsmcacsgasj ara j ‘cajgcB6njau)o’ crojcaiflcflajcatBJjo mlracmoo 
(313(3)1(58 rarajcrocecDmoajjcacQijo a^jo^cmj. gQ63Bam<B)a6m ‘^'Dcuilajcro’ cajsjo 
6 tuo m^eoo§1c96)jcft l 6)g cro^n^lcflajcmcn. anyGoaglceajcaaa 
(DeleuzeandGuattary, 1977:361). mln9di.ca1(B)«j)jaraw> rujmajraSruadlryidaajda 
cnijo (.<ft,1co)0((JBi<Ara)J6)m) ecffiQajsjtamjjo 6)iiJ(^ijcmj0ajcmc3)O6m ajcoiejaglcarm 
cmoajanlcft) nJjmffljK»aJO3aD(OTa)l0ci5 careslcraoam cruieaajo. ai^cecrilcaag gra3 
aJOBlajlceOJc&CffiJO nJjm0J(maJO3lajlce6)Jcft>(r!)JO QiiJCJ^Cm CrOJcMdffl 6TUCm)63Ba3 
njoaoto ajjmrajKDaJOGGDKJiraflQaS raao3d(s1<B> L^e® ) oa)ojau(!5)l<a.gjffiO(i5)l caj§l 
(3T3)jcm1(H)ajQa)06m..ffljcft>glc33 croj^il^l^l eoojaaacrolcaglraS 63cmj c?Q0nii3(3cram 
ao6m. cft>jO(S6njo(JD«5ira)loci5 cmaoao6mcm)KJK5)1ej36im cgraoij 
cft,2ge6njocucoira)lm ajanejaglcaro) gjlajIraxomlraS aieito u)(5aaj6n3.(83anSd3(3ao 
majjo (3rag»1om(mg)]S(3cm)99 a^joloo) (aJcofleoadtoajjo dajgcssiruacjDajjaaejao 
m^manmOfiJjmrajcmnJDBmcjKnlm c^mlajara^aasm. cosmeoaecsmcm G30nad3(5ao 
cnacaira) ojjfflon5cft>ralc96)jcm bcoj cua(3alca gacuaaem. cu1(D]au3laa(H)l£j)S96)gn 
cmj eaiacmjcm gra eamoocecrflcagasm aojoen^cru ajcmejaglcaro) croaajaialca 
0joj1tft,co6m6gragj6)s rarasIcniDomaomn oJO6K5Tfnl0lo06)jcmcn. cB33oad3(5aomo 
cmsfflioiTlt&i e£jaca(5rz»laa| cmacm (3iraara)(D^aa1«»jaaa6TTm1ra3 u)ac8a1<a@aajo 
Cm^(312l(H)(D3r^(.SC3TU)l6)Cl5 aJOlnJ3ejma36m (1983:225-266). BCTTIJ (IjlCffllSSjlaJJO 
acnca) raracnjeaajajjaaanr) arflejcnflraS ailffljauaaasTTmlejjo gaoi Gnjdicmj 
cnlejceajcmtm 06 nsjo mloadtca1<B)aa<B)(OT;jacaa6n3a6m. C833n3d3(5aomo croacru 
c5T3ilc93m^cma)l(2)ja3CQ)l e^onaj mlejceojecruaaa cuacSalcaKn (ajlaaiacroo) cajsjo 
6Tuajja3(ni1§36m <8aj(3cmj mlGJcesijcmrai. gra eaajaoc«s)lcao3 cn'loadi.tft'l®)^ 
6)6mcmOT)lcrK3i£io raraaj coJm^caTOloaDltmaacfficmjBc&asinB&i. mlo3d(.ca1<B)aa(B)l(Dl 
<06)j<ao<j»onno(o3 maaoii arut^lQMo^nnnrailcn aicacoo maaglraS cmacu 
aaojjcaaoQ)cma6m. maaglraS cmacu cro(.can(2)a3nJ2(scTU3a3«5)6)cm oroaajaf^'iejs 
cn®)jo 6njcni)63Bgjo maaa cDl(36mffl)lc96)2cmj6ne. ogjamaraii maajas m1n3d(.<a>1®> 
rauraruilm raratmj (mlralijdltBJacnaajle]. a^&iaodJGaja'pjo maac/3 raracailao^ e'Drail 
caacucniccffilfflS rnlcmjo aagl cft,jsjo6njo cara^aS, croecnano (rojs63Blm) rarajaooa) 
63Bgjas coJcailmlaiaaDaoQan maaacaruiacm caa6mao3 «5 )js63bjo. cajsjosnjrarcnlm 
caaemo) croo ri ej<5oii63i3eg(D)jo m1<B)a63B(Bg<B);;o cmajoroiraajaicaolceajcaaDaasm 
c<ijaa3. ojjoo(sej3cao cajsjo6njcsn»1aa| a®] croB^aoajaJcaaacffil aaojcatrajo sn^ 
o^6m(H)jas gra3nja3(T)caada«5) caresl^adSrarOTaajsjcacBjo a^j^aacmraiaem ^ 
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coitoci^ car^KD^arolcfe acejo. co)^n3d6TT)cfcg26)s (TOJc&ora^aj(a)cara6rT)coiO)l(r) raraffllaj) 
(2000) (oJGaDOC/lnJfflCO) (TOeJc&Jcft) 00)0620 oJfflCrO^ 631303 CTOlcScUaDiceSlJCTT) U)(3(2C3J2o. 
6)ocdia6n§ aj1ej^oan1flci3 (3iroel(aJOOQ)coio)1(o3 ajcoieioglcoro) a'DCQ^ooilcft. c&eio 
minoajcnao®) ajmcro^o ajooolmitijjorKDjcmaJOGcncujo cmoaiicoioilcBc&ocaoaJOGCT) 
ajjo coiamlejjgg elcnocaiaoo) rai^G^OcfldlceajmDcoilejjsis mjcaiejoglcoira) rujcncojcro 
oJ08(T)(0T0)1a) Cn)c3aj(aJU)0(T) nJBjjnJniOlceOJCTlD ejffllnJcMdcft>ej 03)0(2)1 (33)100)0 
cniDOailsi^isjtflQjcTnj. eejOcaoizeBrajajgg iojoe3cral<ft> aru(2)ar)65i3glG£]c96))gg 
ffljejCOGDCU^OoJCDeCOTOlOOSOiTjo (0JoJaa_)§jaJCTr>1§Jgg aJ®(33)^C33ir)OnJ(T)631303 CO) 
egaoloo) aJococnjcD^G(oio)OSj GiJ(3ar)jcT)1cTT)2 rajajaajsjcoro)!®) a^goijo ^isjeiao 
( 2 ) i_nJG ( 200 ) 63B c/3 ajlcojfiDaQejoc/)1cft>co)ooQ) (Hetero Sexuality ) C3roi2lco)(20(2)1 (3i3) 
G'iejOnadlceajcTDnjooJoaeTDCTT) cfco^o (.ao<B(aDoo)(206nD. 6)(0)06T3)2O2cft>a3 aicinaigg 

Gtacogloo) ajcocro^63r3g2as (oJ(Mcq)6313ci 3 nJcoleaoocjDlnjoejjo gocaij aj^cecDaoajjo. 

G(3)fflG(010) CR)2iiiliyi^|(0)JGnJOOej C3r00r)jaj(2(2000) QjlcfeOCOajlGJnJGDOQjlGeJceOJ 

gg oJC0CT2^cmD0rijaDC0T0)1aa| cug^nyoQjjas iira1(.(oxoi0)1ao c 3 T 9 )Ga) 0 g( 2 OQa> qcdj aj 
6Uo cfejsloQjjsns. aj1rU6TT)1 goiaraloo) cuocPijj cgrojOoelceajcft.oQjjo goajoceajcft.osjo 
©ijJC^JCTT) cft>0ej(206TT)1C0). OlleJoJCT) CgrOODjenjailGJnJCDOQJOQO)! C331O0aJ(T)QJCa)cft>®1 

teoaajsjcTDjaajcTD^mo. ajcoieioglcoioicaroileicii) 6DLralQ0)3(Oi2cft>Qa)2c9(O)l (Sensual 
Logic) o^ctdjo (Devid haws, 2005) caaojojcrolca ax3aajor3o r^crojo (camp- 
bell, c, 1987.) Ojo1co)o<fl6)goco3 ajlg1c96)aa_|§ aocScflsiglooo oo>2a)coio)l6)(i3 (oJcailoO 

£1(3)0 Gcft>®g6)(0T0) £JcMd )>0 6)OJ^|2Qcft l 06inBl063ralQa) nJ®(rD^6313gl£12o (oJ(0)1a£l£il 

^jl§j6n§. c&>£i^06n3 aJ®an)^63Bgl6)£i aaaicaocolcacoxDJjo (.snjoaScuilejjgg ailaoio 
croacoro) G^cusIcfecolceaocojaJGooJOcrn^lcolceQjcTT) ecuo(3i£63i3g2o Gc&ragloQ) sjlail 
co) cmoej63BglGejc96)j oJsc3ctt)j tacrsojcTT) ajanaoglcoio) gajeeoo) aruajancorol 
6)(l3 £ldaSd63T)63136)g GrUD2 (32 0100)06130.6000 (2JC0)eJ0g1C0I0) gnJGeOO)126TTUDeJo s?o 
co)1aj^6TT)cro(2i,(a)1cft 1 g2o GcaogaoloQJCTOjenjeBBglejjos aJjcD^cojnjIc&colcesioajg 
nD^mocoS cn)GOjjJococn)®,&itiJ63i3g2(22gg Gcft>cog1oo)SJlailco)acoio) gaJG0Q)3a)6)o_| 
sjcoio)1ac96)06n§ coiqctd cniG^craaroieoaiajgg a®ooa3)Oc96)1 aogjonDjaajGcnooQij 
gg]..co))Sc96)coio)1(o3 orujiilajl^icoijGaJOQej cft,ej^06n3 Qj1crajocn)nJ(ocn)^63Bo3 ora 
ojooijas c3i3(3LDffloca)^<ft>cft>g1ej&i goocnojcnoca). eocuaocecoiloQjjas cn1(3ao6Toraio)1 
£J06 to. gooo eoajc&cecoilc&aS (3i®)Ci31 goooajulajcTO ailaoraaocesijcTT) uio^alcaocoje 
aicujo GGOoiiGcSaocneoajajjo coioctd. ajcocro^o i co3 ora^aoj fflcagleijgg culaoio 
(33)0 C313®)l06)QJc&>Offl1cft>a3OQ)l CT31DOrUlanJS2c06)2c93QO)Oa6TT)®n(o3 ffl6n§oaacoio) oJ® 

cro^coro)1co3 oraoDj.onJc&CDjo aolnSd^cnjo ®) 2 al£io 6 no gooo ailaojoaro gocScu^o. ail 
craiocru u)0(3a1cft, eoaiocoro) airacro^o cniDOailQ^sjceeijcnDco). scDCailoo) cnilcoola 
cftgleijo Gcrooajejjc&glejjomejoo caoeTDjcnocoijGaJooei goocairaiaooQ) 63®j eocu a 
6TTU)£Jo (33)^ nggl^J 06330. nJjefflOCDCOllOQjlCOS a)0^ffl1<feffl2 eJ i 63ra §2°’ (§63(3)1 Oil 0010(33) 
63Bgjo cft>SoJ2>Pcft>2cn)2acucTD t&>20G63iiou)o c3i3(0)1crac9®)aooQ)l LnJCU(3caro)1a-|1c96)2 
Gcruoc^caioiacn) njracro^o csracoij coilral^jj ailsIceojODjocuarD aj^oscouocoro) goox3 
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OTOTloajceejanDj. cajsjosnjmosm gom rucDm^rairo)l6)a$ eocsajo«nrU03mrairo)l6)a| 
c3T9)ffloe i26TTU)ejo. gom cfejsjosnjo aejoffiogtojos orocu(36TD ejca)cft>oejcma)l6)a| 
oruiz^KDlcftaa daJOjcTTDnj(D) 06 m. c3reca)1mo£J06m gom ojcdcito^o cairacstmajsl agj eo 
oidcoHcaS C3iacu®)ra1iyic96)0a3 t&stooramcDl nJ(Dcro^63Bo3 OKsgaato C3i3uflcft>0ffl(.<ft 
aerortnosj nJcMdo oils'll Oc&osngj c&> 2 Stoo 6 m crojcoio cmDOailQijsjceajanDQca) 
onoj emcoccaro) s)ca)gl6raircDl§j6n§. 

ajlnjojcftoralcagotrolffllceojcscmoc^camocm tajsjoenj croo®cMdcft>raoQafl raraaj 
cnocDQiasjceffljcirD aejasogl aJjcDjnti eeJ0cft>c3K»l6)a| culcula) k»cdo (3i3)ailn3dcft>ocD 
63B 6)§ gomcuflajcsS <ft>2sjo6TU(scmu)osj e^cScmcnj 0ca§1(g(iDOte6)jonD®)j (D<TDcft>como 
6m. aej&ragto^s c3i3s1cmoomeociJ63Bg30<ia>l cmooail<flffl6)ojs1s]99 GBOoadGcS 
aocnojjo cuocSialcft) crDGOnJooeocuajjo QnJoeJlajlceQjcm^ajcmcmosim gom o_i® 
oro^saBgjos Odjoanjcnijaanl rairacmjQc&osrej anacm gom oJcocro^egragjQS eocuaa 
ceo)1cft>a3 gomojolajoS cftjsjoem^smodiceocft.QcaTU) jD«r>oJOGm<0>3d2Ka) ciDo^Qaj^ 
mlnadi.tft'T®) aj^cecnlt&gloS croLtftilcQiffioajjcmciJtraosm.acmoaocaira) ojracro^ 
csiroloS eLGcrooffljgg 630j iam^aj(3a)cft>jS2o6njocsri»(i2)06m ^Jl (.(©left col < 06 )] cm 
ransom &ia@)6)W «ncftc30COTO)ol6]rairo26)cft>o6TT3O6m 2icft>a3 aglG^osjcman. agl 
e^|o§o e°l(mlcQ)oajjcmKn < ft 1 jsjo6iru tl eism6)(5a)c96)jo1^|jgg careelsjoccn ojocdctucm, 
ajej^earaaScflffljo (DcecnaJlaojfiDlQCfficeffljdlnyjgg cardcmlcOTcm&ejajmeaBoSceojo 
caracacoTmosm.^cijlas cgiB)aa(D)63r3goejej,cijlcft>o(063r3a3 Ocaosngjgg aoj cb6tuoo 
6tii ml(32)lc96)2<ftCB>06m oJcoaro^o.oiraelsioraKnjo moromej^mlutoom) C3ra^6)a$ 
ammaom^gg msajjo gocolryjo ml&lnjjoaejoo gom ajIc&ocDmlcSalKnlmjlraS amj 
aiaDlcsajcmj.cardgjaa a^cm mmorymcarcrfloc^ aDlyeilejlralceojcm caraaacajjos goj 
njejoca)1cft 1 gjo c&^stooajjcsmjooS ^J1(_coto ^(Scmmltraonjjcmj.raira^Qm aocSalesaj 
cm ffl<&><3j6)s mj6ueoaj63Bgjo oira^oci? aocSaoffllejjgg Bc&gjos cajglceooejG^ 
ao^egragjcsscQijo csujrajajoffices) raira^oc^ 036njo -‘raresmj.. ml sgi®) ajejto caj§1 
cn)0QQ)(3) t3ira^mol6iraircDlej, gocm;; ml anc&Samxs) gom cara^QO^ no^awo mo^ania 
ej, mlcmlejjgg ailaojocroo <a>]sto 06 m’- n®cml63>3am ojaajocsrmejmoajjGmjocKl 
fflcft,a3 (2S63ral6)(HK!5TU)jcmj.aJl ( ft>oraac3TU) cmajlec^oadmocffll gojcsmrameiajsjraira);; 
cm ggm ajocro^o cai^cm^amlcaajIc/OtaejmramlcaS aoj g)CB(20oad6mca3 6npe& 6 ) 2 kb >1 
eil63ral6)o| ajnJo crojlcft>(Dlc96)jcmco)j <fe 06 moo. ac&glejjgg oilcrajocrorarmlcaS care 
cuc/3 caracrflam «j)<fe(6c!5irojomcmol6r3K5)l§jo cmgcScmj enjocuorom oJlcmonjjo (ojcd 
crn^o 2 ) c&oajc&m oxmlejjgg nilc/ojocroacam cn'looajffl'lnjjo cara^csmosjgg (aj 
ej^njcoo) cu1oajoaru6)(aira) gOn_p6)^|Sj<e6)jcm 6)oJ6n3tft>2§lQQ)2o t^ccnj crocBcSerorml 
ejjo cara^aS ttnoag ailgl e<0>a3<86)j6)Q)cm2 nilc/ojcrolcflffljcm oaJ6n3cft)j§1m)jo (ojcd 
cru^o 3 ) caracD^OnJt&mlejjgg cotoci? ailaojocroo goajlceajcm aa1nii^mj6)fflejoo m 
(ZEijns ^mcuilajraS cft>jsjo6nj6)cmo) go^lanysjceojcmj. acoj aJOcMd oJlc3)c,e 
ceca)l(m 6 )cm( 2 )ocuoo caramlc&ococnmoajmssBgM ail(mc,co2oJ63r3a3 cugao «nJO§ 
cmj cniDOojlc96)jcmra)lmjo cft>oca6mo.. 
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(caej^osmloa^ ajlcrajoaroo crolffllarolejjgg mjmnj nJ(Dcro^63Bgo6m goculas 
ailaocft)ejaDK5K5)1cn gajetraowo^sjcmaflQalralteffljcTiDKn. njracro^o (i) asjle^psjam 
fflc&aS-Krilral^j ajcDtii-rara^csaDosjgg culcrajocroo. ajcocro^o ( 2 ) (.cnomrairaflQej cro 
cftjgloa^ njralanotiJtfeafflOCQ) cairaaj(nio<B>lra3 croaDocmffle^Ldl^ijOcaoanBjgg cnj 

(Djculoa^ QffiOL®). aJ0<TO^o3) CTO 212(0) El &I06) (TO OjlCUOanl (0)00)0 CO) fflcft>(/3 (ajcruajaro 
fflooicoro) rara^fflOD culglcsajonDcn.) 

* tffltamo n®om njalcftejnjm fflGeejcrulfflagcffijo cn«5ra)0ffll<i»j6)s«njffl06rn. 630j raraojcfflaj 
crujojnjo (ffloKnloag ra)6xrn RnnolaGcfflOffls srucaDajnjfflocffll m(3(5T®1c0®jaT>®)O6rn w 

1.00)0. (TOOfflOtSm^OrdGCfflOWfflTmloej ajnJca>0«J12<ft)«5) gTO LrU(S(I»0lX>(nTtS)1CDlej. ASmlfO 
fflcugfl^jcsrarroos craiarowanac&fflocn) 6rucaui2i05mjggc»; ojod»c0S) eor&KBcraosjo. szlafl 
®)o grarroatormlraS asiawocrmca. srucausrogjos 0nj<ojcft>ejO6rn. emaolcftiroejtOTrolKjii 
( 20 (.ra)aej, rijcsaocaadraxiiilejjo (cjDOKSaflcSjeejOc&o) cn)LCT3)63Bgj6n§. omofflocn^srijjtabl 
®t.ao)o gfflTOTfflrarsfloejoornosrD. mzmjos szlojlrororrolejjscolgo (arajOj^rarsflcBajcrn 
aruoaocnierujfSDlasLCTino g)«5T®ffl«5TO)lra3 qqjlckd arujeoaj1cn>06TT). ajsjoxoS aflc/DBOoaa 
63T3(/3cea cai06TDjcft), 1. Colebrook Claire, 2002a, 2002b. 
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WORK AND WORKPLACE POLICIES: 
MIGRANT WORKERS IN KERALA, 
INDIA- A POST-REFORM SCENARIO- 
SPECIAL FOCUS ON GOLD JEWELLERY 
WORKERS IN KERALA 


Sumeetha Maruthur 


Introduction 

igration, which takes place across various regions of the coun- 
try, is normally known as internal migration. In India, about 30 percent 
of the citizens are migrants 1 . Migration is a complex phenomenon, 
which has its social, political and economic overtones. In the early 
19th and 20th century, technological advances and untapped natural 
resources drove the population from Europe and Asia to the Americ- 
as. Relatively lesser attention is devoted to movement of people with- 
in the national boundaries, except when urbanization is viewed as a 
serious issue 2 . Labour market discrimination can act as a major obsta- 
cle to internal migrants. Labour migrants who are low skilled, remain 
in the lowest social and occupational rungs of urban society and are 
often considered as 'outsiders'. 

While the expected wage gain is lower in internal migration, poor 
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workers prefer to find work in other states rather than migrate to 
economies, which offer higher wages 3 . Moreover international migra- 
tion tends to be more expensive and the poorest of workers may not be 
able to afford it. Internal migration can be massive, leading to deterio- 
ration in the quality of urban life by putting excessive pressure on pub- 
lic services. Temporary migration on the other hand maybe encour- 
aged by respective state governments in case where the fiscal burden 
on the government is low due to the family of the migrant choosing to 
stay behind. Labour migrants have to put up with risky occupations and 
dilapidated housing conditions which ultimately has detrimental 
health effects. Migrant children are denied access to education be- 
cause of social and cultural isolation, strenuousand risky job, extreme 
poverty, poor health and language barriers. 

Internal 

Migration in India 

The two major sources of data on migration in India, the Census and 
the NSSO only records permanent or semi-permanent migration 
therefore the intensity of migration is reported to be very low in In- 
dia. (Karan, 2003). The National Committee on Rural Labour (NCRL) 
finds increasing trends of seasonal and temporary migrants over the 
years. Besidesthismanystudiesreportthatthere has been an increas- 
ing trend of out-migration from underdeveloped states. Internal mi- 
gration can be defined as population movement across a political or 
administrative boundary, which results in a change of usual residence. 
The Census classifies a migrant when 

• his or her place of birth was different from the place of enumeration 

• His/her place of last continuous residence was different from the 

place of enumeration. 

Partially recurring seasonal migration and commuting (in less than 
one year duration of last residence) is the most significant emerging pat- 
tern of internal migration in India. The increase in migration reported in 
2 OOlcensus is because of expansion of urban areasof India (Working Pa- 



Tablel 


Male and Female Migrants in India 


Year 

Male Migrants 

Female Migrants 

1971 

18.9% 

42.3% 

1981 

17.8% 

48.3% 

1991 

14.6% 

41.2% 

2001 

17.03% 

44.05% 


Source: Census of India, Government of India, Various years 


per, 234, ISEC). The percentage of migrants to the total population was 
30.07% in 2001. 

Rural to rural migration is the most common kind of migration. 
Rural to urban migration is also increasing in the recent years. 

Todaro's migration model and Lee's pull-push model has been par- 
tially successful in explaining the reasons for migration. These models 


Table 2 


Internal Migrants Flow, 1971-01 

Male I Female 


Year 

1971 

(%) 

1981 

(%) 

1991 

(%) 

2001 

(%) 

1971 

1981 

1991 

2001 

Rural-Rural 

4.5 

3.8 

3.5 

3.4 

3.6 

3.3 

3.3 

3.8 

Rural-Urban 

6.7 

7.5 

8.2 

9.8 

1.7 

3.6 

2.5 

2.9 

Urban-Urban 

1.5 

1.4 

1.8 

2.7 

0.7 

1.7 

0.7 

0.4 

Urban-Rural 

6.2 

6.2 

6.5 

5.7 

2.3 

2.5 

2.7 

2.5 

Total 

18.9 

18.9 

19.8 

21.6 

8.3 

8.6 

9.2 

10.1 


Source: Census of India 
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are primarily concerned with permanent migration and fail to take in- 
to account other forms of migration. Marxist analysis of migration 
views circular migration as an inevitable stage in capitalist production 
and development. It focuses on the class structure of the society to 
which the migrants belong and examines the effect of national laws 
and regulations on migration (Deshingkar and Farrington, 2009). Mi- 
gration decisions can be analysed at the family or individual level or at 
the level of broader social groups. 

Ravenstein was the first to propose the laws of migration back in 
the 1880s. He theorized that migrants move from regions of low op- 
portunities to regions of high opportunities. Distance plays a crucial 
role in migration. People from rural areas migrate towards closer 
towns and then move towards further areas. In 1962, Sjaastad pre- 
sented a human investment theory of migration which regards the 
decision to migrate as an investment decision involving costs and re- 
turns distributed overtime. Finley (1977), points out that highly un- 
equal ownership of land in many countries has resulted in increased 
landlessness and near landlessness. As the landless increases an en- 
tirely new form of social relation in production emerges leading to ex- 
ploitation of labour. Increasing commercialization forced the rural 
workforce to move into cities in search of non-agricultural jobs. These 
jobs are viewed as offering higher incomes more benefits and better 
opportunities. The question at hand becomes whether making less 
developed areas better off will reduce migration. The historical expe- 
rience of Europe shows that, at the macro level migration increased 
during initial industrialization, suggesting that migration increased 
with development (Massey, 1988). Internal migration is often viewed 
as a prelude to international migration. 

From the 1950s with the increasing speed of urbanisation in the 
developing countries a negative attitude towards internal migration 
developed because of the fear that modern economy and local gov- 
ernment would be overwhelmed bytheincreasinginflowof migrants 
the spread of slums and shantytowns (Harris, 2005:45) .The negative 
attitude towards migration propagated stringent rules and draconian 
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legislations to ensure immobility of labour. The agenda of developing 
countries have been transformed to an effort to reduce poverty and 
therefore and Government policies on the other hand have focused 
on facilitating mobility and protecting the migrant population to en- 
sure better re-distribution of income. It is generally argued that the 
bulk of remittance income is spend for consumption purposes rather 
than being utilised for productive investment. An increase in revenue 
to a poorer area increases its consumption base and ultimately leads 
to the expansion of the local market. 

Rural-urban migration has accelerated during the last half of the 
century. Among inter-state migrants only a small minority has been 
able to find work in the formal sector. Industrial contracting and sub- 
contracting are associated with activities of middlemen. Such people 
act as the link between providers of capital in the form of raw materials 
and sometimes also provides tools and workers (Breman, 1999:413). 
Many of the workers in small workshops are outsiders. The outsider sta- 
tus is perhaps one predominant reason why employers prefer them. 
The workers often engaged in the most miserable tasks in the informal 
sectorare recruited from the lowest strata of the society. Improvement 
in transport and communication network within the country has facili- 
tated labour mobility across longer distances. This is manifested in the 
migration pattern to Kerala, which earlier attracted labour migrants 
from Tamil Nadu and Karnataka, but now has a large migrant workforce 
from- Bihar, Bengal , UP and Assam. Nearly 60% of workers are small 
workshop workers (Breman, 1996:428). The current employment pat- 
terns of contract labour, enforced migration and casualisation all facili- 
tate the flexibilisation of the existing labourforce. 

Migration 

Experience of Kerala 

In Kerala the rural-urban divide is blurred. The towns are small and 
the villages are large and they share similar characteristics. The indus- 
tries in Kerala are small and are localised. These are mostly agriculture 
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based and also involve some marine based products. 

Migration has been the single most dynamic factor in an otherwise 
dreary development scenario in Kerala during the last quarter of the 
twentieth century. The migration experience in Kerala shows two dis- 
tinct turnarounds. The first occurred in thel940s when Kerala became 
closely integrated with other states of India. Until 1947, Kerala was a 
net in-migration state; more persons from neighbouring states came 
to Kerala than the number of persons who migrated to other states. 
The second turnaround came in 1970swhen Kerala emerged as a ma- 
jor emigration state. "The first transition was a change from net in-mi- 
g ration to net out-migration. The second transition was a cha nge from 
predominance of out-migration to predominance of emigration (Ra- 
jan et.al, 2004). Life time in-migration to Kerala has experienced a 
steadyincreasesincel951witheachcensusshowingahighernumber. 

Theimpact of international migrationon internal movementof peo- 
ple is clear in Kerala, where more than half of the workers leaving India 
to the Middle East arefrom Kerala. This has inturn, prompted the inflow 
of semiski lied and unskilled workers into the state. Whether this move- 
ment was in response to skill shortage in Kerala directly caused by emi- 
gration, or in response to increasing demand for workers owing to the 
boom in the construction industry based upon a flood of remittance 
money is immaterial. The end result is a stage-type penetration into the 
labour frontier (Skeldon, 1997). Like international migration, the im- 
pact of analyzing internal migration at the micro level shows that differ- 
ences in standard of living of families, individuals, local communities 
have been brought about due to migration. As migration takes place 
from specific regions, the labour market in these regions is affected. For 
example, Kerala's labour market experience shows that the market ex- 
perienced a tremendous shortage of semi-skilled workers like carpen- 
ters, welders, plumbers, electricians, motor mechanics etc. As a direct 
consequence, wages of these sectors increased, butthere is still a con- 
tinued shortage of these labourers (Rajan and Prabhat, 2009). 

With the advent of liberalization, the resistance of labour unions to 
technological innovations began to lessen. This perhaps increased un- 
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employment in the state. A boom in the construction sector due to re- 
mittances from mid 1970s led to the formation of a distinct group of 
construction workers in the state (Harilal, 1986). Migrants of rural origin 
move to towns to fill up jobs left vacant by nationals who have emigrat- 
ed to other countries. This phenomenon can be observed in several 
sub-Saharan African countries. Replacement migration has also been 
documented in the Indian state of Kerala where workers from other 
states have filled gaps in the workforce (World Migration2008, IOM). 

In the past much of the in-migration to Kerala originated in the ru- 
ral areas, but in the recent years, most of them had come from urban 
areas. After a longgap of about 60years, Kerala is now becoming an in- 
migrating state. The pattern of emigration from Kerala has shown a 
distinct style. Mostoftheemigrantstothe Middle Eastwere non-agri- 
cultural labourers with very little education. These emigrants also in- 
cluded a few masons, carpenters and electricians. The unemploy- 


Table3 


Percentage of Migrants from other States in Kerala 


State 

Percentage 
of Workers 

State 

Percentage 
of Workers 

Andhra Pradesh 

5.38% 

Orissa 

0.80% 

Assam 

0.39% 

Punjab 

0.87% 

Bihar 

0.89% 

Rajasthan 

2.06% 

Gujarat 

4.98% 

Tamil Nadu 

28.32% 

Haryana 

1.09% 

UP 

2.11% 

Karnataka 

18.08% 

West Bengal 

0.82% 

Madhya Pradesh 

4.91% 

Delhi 

5.84% 

Maharashtra 

18.08% 

Others 

4.87% 


Source: MigrationTables, Census D-2, 1991 
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merit scenario in the state altered with the emigration of unskilled 
workers. The remittancesfrom abroad spurred a consumption boom 
in the state leading to an increase in construction activities thereby re- 
ducing further unemployment. In the early stages, emigration of 
skilled labour did create significant impact in the local labour market. 
But the continuous outflow of skilled labour created a scarcity of 
labour in the state, thereby escalating wage rates. The wage rate in 
Kerala is the highest among all states in India. 4 

According to Census 2001 data, the largest percentage of migrants 
to Kerala is from Tamil Nadu (28.32%) followed by Maharashtra 
(18.08%). Though the percentage of migrants from Tamil Nadu may be 
higher there has been an increasing inflow of workers from Bihar, UP, 
West Bengal and Orissa. This migration is more of temporary in nature 
and therefore census data are unable to capture these migrants. 
Therefore official estimatesgrossly under-estimate migrants in a state. 

The labour community of Kerala consists of those who are en- 
gaged in the informal sector, traditional industries, manufacturing 
sector, IT, export zones and seasonally employed labour. 5 The term 
unorganized labour or informal labour has been defined as those 
workers who have not been able to organize themselves to pursue 
their common interest due to certain constraints like casual nature of 
employment, ignorance and illiteracy, and small and scattered size of 
establishments. As per estimates of NSSO (2004-05) about 43.3crore 
workers are engaged in the unorganized/informal sector in India. The 
informal sector is characterized by the absence of labour laws, sea- 
sonal temporary erratic employment, high mobility, dispersed activi- 
ty, low wages, sever and inhuman exploitation and absence of trade 
unions. Migrant labourers joining this stream are likely to remain poor 
because of the irregular nature of employment and unsustainable in- 
come. Migrant labour issues are hard to be tackled because of the ab- 
sence of a permanent employer-employee relationship. 6 

Informal sector is a residual category that can be recognized only 
after identifying the formal sector. Almost 85 percent of the labour 
force was engaged in the informal sector in Kerala in 1981. This in- 
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creased to 86 percent in 1991. About 74 percent of informal sector 
workers are engaged in non-agricultural activities. 

Continuing stagnation in agriculture has led to a shortage of em- 
ployment opportunities in this sector. Plantation sector in Kerala em- 
ploys large number of migrant workers. With agricultural inputs be- 
coming costlier and lack of a fair price for agricultural products, there 
has been a constant shrinkage of labour in this sector. Plantation is the 
only segment in agriculture that is run as an organized industry and is 
characterized by corporate ownership and management. Plantation 
Labour Act (1951) does not provide necessary facilities to tempo- 
rary/casual labour. 7 Thisinturn makes the position of migrant labour- 
ers vulnerable to exploitation. 

The interstate difference in wage rate attracted workers from dif- 
ferent parts of the country to Kerala. Workers from other states began 
to be engaged as casual labourers in the construction sector. This 
work was earlier assigned to labourers from the state. This was per- 
haps the beginning of replacement migration to Kerala. The inflow of 
migrants to Kerala can be attributed to a number of factors. The level 
of education is quite high in Kerala and the preference of unemployed 
youth to white collar jobs alone has created a scarcity of unskilled 
labour. In Kerala workers are politically conscious of their rights and 
often shy away from doing manual labour. They demand higher wages 
than the migrant labourers. Workers from Tamil Nadu, U.P, Biharand 
West Bengal have penetrated urban labour market. Remittances 
from The Middle East has increased construction activity and boosted 
theservicesectorofthestate. Migrantworkershavegrabbed newop- 
portunities because of the reluctance of home labourers to do manu- 
al labour. Emigration of workers from Kerala, demographic contrac- 
tion of the supply of young workers broughtabout by the rapid demo- 
graphic transition in the state, higher wages charged by Kerala work- 
ers, the ability of Kerala workers to survive without workfor long peri- 
ods due to remittances from abroad and the reluctance of local work- 
ers to do manual work has all resulted in increasing in-migration to 
Kerala (Zachariah and Rajan, 2009:269). 
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The typical labourmigrantone would visualise in Kerala, would be 
a Tamil migrant in the late 1980s. But today we see migrants from all 
overthe country flocking to Kerala. They are either working in the con- 
struction sites, or in small industries or as masons, plumbers or doing 
other odd jobs. Government projects also recruit migrants on a large 
scale. This include road repair work and drawing out cables for tele- 
phone connections. An interesting labour mix isfound in the Sewage 
plantoperated by the Trivandrum Corporation at Muttathara, Trivan- 
drum. It includes workers from Jharkhand, West Bengal, Orissa, As- 
sam and UP. There area number of women workers, who get recruit- 
ed through contractors. They are virtually footloose labour and 
change sites as when the contractor demands. Most of them remit 
money home through the contractor himself. They live in the worksite 
itself and do not have any contact with the outside world. Most of 
them have worked in all parts of the country and do not maintain local 
ties. They are not aware of existence of labour laws and find the em- 
ployment essential for survival. 

Labour in a 
Neo-liberal Regime 

In the discipline of neoclassical economics, labour has never been 
treated as anything more than one of the factors of production, the 
earnings of labour are simply its price, which according to the same 
paradigm, should be determined by supply and demand, assay in the 
fish market (Banarjee, 2005:15). The supporters of globalization ar- 
gue that trade and investment are best sources to augment standard 
of living in developing countries .The conditions that should follow in- 
clude labour market flexibility and capital market restructuring. 
These policies at the first instance seem symmetric, but the reality is 
that boththese measures would strengthenthe position of capital at 
the expense of workers. 

Manual workers in rural India are informally contracted, some- 
times through intermediaries and like most rural workers worldwide 
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do not have collective bargaining mechanisms or legal protection 
from harsh employment practices (I LO, 1996). Official information on 
the extent of seasonal outmigration is non-existent even at the local 
level, making the planning of development interventions 
difficult. (Rogaly, 1998:21). The migrant worker is almost always in a 
disadvantageous position-not knowing the actual wage rate, being il- 
literate and not maintaining hisownaccounts(Anand, 1986). 

The forces of globalization have brought about large changes in 
the organization of the production economy, resulting in the emer- 
gence of multiple locations of labour & therefore, a plurality of labour 
capital contradiction. There is a change in the nature of work, i.e., an 
implicit shift in emphasis from workers as a class to workers as individ- 
uals (Nayyar, 2007). The livelihood strategies have altered in recent 
times; with the poorer sections remaining at the margins. The poor is 
often excluded from the markets since they have neither assets nor 
capabilities. An economic exclusion from livelihoods thus automati- 
cally implies a political exclusion from rights. Unlike in a factory sys- 
tem where the capitalist directly controls the labour process in an in- 
formal arrangement the worker is not under the direct supervision of 
the capitalist. The wages are paid on a piece- rate basis, which pre- 
sumably increases the efficiency of the worker. In gold jewellery mak- 
ing sector the contractor employs wage labour (controls the labour 
process), but he also participates in the production process. In such a 
production arrangement employers and employees are related in 
some wayorthe otherthrough kinship, community ties, and person- 
al acquaintances. 

The market conditions are changing, therefore attracting large in- 
vestment to different sectors would lead to greater flexibility of em- 
ployment and wider utilisation of labour. The general conditions pre- 
vail ingin the Indian labour market shows that this can lead to employ- 
ment insecurity and an overall deterioration in the quality of employ- 
ment. 

There is a fundamental contradiction between the capitalist's 
needs and the workers needs. Inorder to realise the full potential of 
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capital it becomes essential to control and supervise labour. One of 
the new forms of labour control is flexible forms of labour arrange- 
ments. The management is responsible for planning and execution, 
where as the workers are restricted to simple manual operations. 
Labour market flexibility is of four kinds- employment flexibility, work 
process flexibility, workplace flexibility and wage flexibility. The con- 
cept of flexibility refers to the capacity to adjust according to change. 
Owners of firms may reduce the employees working time when the 
firms are producing below full capacity. From the workers point of 
view such an arrangement would be undesirable, because it means 
instability in terms of income. Due to high unemployment rates and 
weak social protection measures people are forced to take whatever 
they get. Wage flexibility is used as an alternative to downsizing or 
shorter working hours. From a worker perspective it might be the best 
possible alternative, but it obviously represents instability in terms of 
income (Bengt, 2005) .Competition has demanded the employers for 
greater labour market flexibility-otherwise profitability cannot be 
sustained and firms cannot survive in the long run. 

Labour market segmentation refers to the division of labour mar- 
ket into separate parts in which conditions of work are different and 
also in which mobility is difficult. In Indian economic history particular 
occupations were reserved for specific castes or communities in each 
region. These jobs were carefully protected by the groups, which 
dominated them. Over years, caste based occupational division has 
lost its rigidity (yet not completely). With new entrants into the labour 
market, occupations which were earlier the preserve of a particular 
caste have been thrown open to all. The workers who enter into gold 
jewellery making, were earlier engaged as painters, masons or were 
even agricultural workers. Despite making no specific divisions along 
caste lines, segmentation still exist were working hours and working 
conditions are different for different workers 

Even though GDP and employment have grown in the last decade, 
this has not been reflected in terms of employment generation. The 
recent NSSO 66th round shows that whi le the workforce i ncreased by 
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60 million between 1999-2000 and 2004-05, it increased by only 2 
million between 2004-05 and 2009-10.While the organised sector 
employment grew at an annual average rate of 1.2% in the years be- 
fore 1991, since then it has grown only 0.3% annually. The NCEUS re- 
port, 2008 tells us that 93% of workers in India are unorganised and as 
per NSSO, 66th round the proportion of casual workers in the work- 
force are at 33%, in both the organised and the unorganised sector. 
The shift towards unorganised and casual work takes place in a num- 
ber of ways; workers shift from organised to unorganised firms as for- 
mal sector manufacturing contracts are outsourced.; workers shift 
from organised work to unorganised casual status work in organised 
firms as firms reduce their labour costs(this is done by outsourcing 
payroll to a contractor);workers shift from their workplace to their 
homes, often leads to an increase in number of women and children 
involved. Majority of the workers in India, lack skills to beabsorbed by 
the service and industrial sector. According to NCEUS, around 77% of 
the informal sector workers earn Rs24a day. It is estimated that there 
are about 120 million migrant workers in India. However most of 
them lacklegal identification, permanent residenceandotherformal 
documents and therefore cannot access any legal means to protec- 
tion. Since they lack identity they are unable to access banking facili- 
ties, health care, ration through PDS, or education for their 
children(Datta et.al, 2011). A study by the Centre for Micro-Finance, 
found that only 22% of migrant workers have a bank account. Over 
77% reported that not having an original identity proof and residence 
proof was one of the prime reasons for not having an account. 

The New Workplaces: 

A study of the gold Jewellery 
Making Industry in Kerala 

Kerala has just 2-3% of the country's population, but a bout 20% of 
the total gold sales in the country. Jewellery production is a cottage in- 
dustry- main areas include Poochenipadam, Cherpu, and Perucheriin 
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Trissur district of Kerala. About 75% of the households in Cherpu re- 
gion are engaged in jewellery production. 

About 95% of workers in machine made jewellery making are mi- 
grants. Most of the migrants are from Agra and Bengal. Competition 
among the locals and the migrants is not severe, because both spe- 
cialise in very different kinds of work. Migrants are experts in Kundan 
work and filigree work and specialize in machine work as seen in their 
concentration in these units. From 1970s onwards the workplace 
changed, home work done bytheThattan was replaced by workers 
from other castes. Work like bending gold, expanding it into thin 
wires, dyeing, polishing etc are done using machines and hence much 
simplified than before .The gold sector has changed tremendously 
with workshop kind of production dominatingthe scene. The new 
workshops have many migrant workers, who a re allowed to stay in the 
workshop itself. They are provided with food and minimum wages. 
They accept the conditions of work which is quite degrading. 

Most of the workers are in the age group of 25-35.The work is ex- 
tremely strenuous and requires clear eyesight. Migrant workers are 
much younger (16-25). Migrant workers are employed for exquisite 
handwork (filigree work, Kundan Work) and also in machine chain 
making units. Local workers specialize in traditional designs. 

There is a strict division of labour in the gold jewellery making in- 
dustry. Polishing, cutting working with the dyeing machine are all dif- 
ferent processes and use different workers. There is a strict assign- 
ment of work to each unit including-small units engaged in manufac- 
turing different pieces of jewellery.The industry is a highly specialized 
one. Inspite of the training time being reduced considerably, each 
worker is specialized in a particulartask(navaratna The employability 
of migrants is an alliance of convenience for the employers because 
they rarely have demands and do not even realize thattheyare being 
exploited. They are numerically flexible. Wage flexibility is also possi- 
ble in their case. Huge workshops have about 300-500 migrant work- 
force. Small units have 10-15 workers of which majority are locals. 
Home based units barely have 3-4 workers. 
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Work place is no longer under very close supervision, but new 
forms of control are devised. One such arrangement is flexibility. Un- 
like the Taylor's scientific management techniques, which insisted on 
control and close supervision of workers the flexible labour arrange- 
ments reduced outright discontent in the workplace. . 

In situations where the work is sub contracted, the contractor has 
wage flexibility. Distancing refers to the strategy of replacing perma- 
nent employees by using self-employed workers and also bysub-con- 
tractingthe work. 

The Flexible Firm model (Atkinson, 1984), requires employers to 
seek an optimal balance between four types of labour flexibility by 
segmenting the labour force into core and periphery groups. The core 
workers in any organisation are the main workers and therefore per- 
form the crucial functions in an organisation. These workers are func- 
tionally flexible, numerically stable and are usually classified as per- 
manent staff. They have betterprospectsforupward mobilityand be- 
cause they are multi-skilled it is easier for them to be safe from market 
fluctuations. Peripheral workers are of three kinds, blue or white col- 
lar workers, workers with specialised non-firm skills and subcontract- 
ing workers. The first group of workers are of less permanent catego- 
ry and perform relatively routinised or de-ski lied tasks. The second 
kinds of workers are those who have specialised non firm specific 
skills and can work in more than one firm. This group is paid higher 
wages and provides numerical flexibility. The third group is the most 
vulnerable group of workers who are temporary and do unskilled 
work (Royal, 134). These workers have poor working conditions and 
uncertain employment. 

The labour force is subjected to downsizing when there are fluctu- 
ations in the market. This kind of production arrangement thus re- 
ducestheriskundertaken bytheentrepreneurand makes production 
profitable. The wide prevalence ofsubcontractingandaclosed labour 
market based on induction through kinship ties mean that the actors 
higher up in the chain of subcontracting pass on the risks of business 
to actors lower down the chain (Soni-Sinha, 2009). 



Policy initiatives 


Migrants are invisible entities in any society. The law produces the 
binaries of us and them here and there, civilised and uncivilised by 
representing the migrant subjects as distinct and different(Ka- 
pur,2010).These distinctions play a crucial part as to who to exclude 
and who to include in the development discourses. 

There are certain provisionsto include migrant workers in the am- 
bit of development policies. The Inter-state Migrant Workmen Regu- 
lation of Employment and Working Conditions of Services Act 
(ISMWA) ,1979 is the only existing legislation which deals with inter- 
nal migrant workers. The Act applies to every establishment which 
employs five or more inter-state migrant workers. The Act promises 
equal pay for equal work, suitable working conditions medical facili- 
ties and protective clothing for workers. 8 

On Maylst, 2010 Kerala became the first state in India to institute 
a welfare scheme for migrant workers. There are 35,000 migrants in 
the Northern city of Calicut alone, but only 1246 have registered with 
the government. So long as migrants are not visible such initiatives 
will not be fruitful. 

The restructuring of the labour market has resulted in higher un- 
employment and lower wages. The increasing emphasis is on increas- 
ing international competitiveness through cost reduction is resulting 
in further casualisation of the labour market. This translates to a less- 
er reliance on the permanent labour force and creation of part-time 
or temporary workers. This inturn means lower wages and increasing 
insecurityinthe labourmarket. 


Notes 

1. Refer Census 2001, Government of India. 

2. In China the state actively pursues a policy of restricting migration to ur- 
ban areas by making household registration compulsory. 

3. Workers lack of skill, language and cultural differences make migration 
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difficult. These factors in turn limit their job opportunities in an alien 
country. 

4. In Kerala Urban Casual workers are paid average daily wages of RS136. 67 

5. The workers in the urban informal sector include construction workers, 
workers engaged in road repairs, head-load workers, street vendors, pipe 
laying workers, service and self employed labour. 

6. The perception in this context should be that it is difficult to bring the mi- 
grant laborers within the ambits of the social security network. 

7. Plantation isa labour intensive sector. In Kerala a large number of work- 
ers in the plantation sector are tribals and migrant workers. For details 
see Study of the Working and Living Conditions of Plantation Labour in 
South lndia(1984), GOI, Ministry of Labour 

8. The provisions of the Act remains on paper and is very rarely implement- 
ed. Most of the informa I sector workers are illiterate and therefore do not 
even know about the existence of such an Act. 
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